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PREFACE 


- -The following pages present substantially 
ray Doctorate Thesis submitted in 1924, and 
embody the results of my long-continued efforts 
to bring together in a concise form the specula- 
tions of the Hindu grammarians determining 
the scope, the function, the definitions of 
grammatical concepts and the value of grammar 
as a distinct branch of Sanskrit learning. The 
systematic study of the purely philosophical 
aspect of Sanskrit grammar as attempted in 
this book is, X believe, a long-felt want.' The 
idea of preparing a comprehensive account of 
these speculations, based on different treatises on 
grammar, specially on the Mahabhasya and the 
Vfikyapadtya, was first suggested to me by the 
late lamented Sir Asutosh Alookerjee, and I 
can well imagine how pleased he would 
have been had he been alive to-day to see 
■ in print the work inspired by him. It may be 
stated here that I have endeavoured to the best 
of my powers to represent the grammatical 
speculations of the Hindus in their true signi- 
ficance without unnecessarily amplifying them. 
I hope that the speculations contained in 
this hook will serve to show that grammar in 
Sanskrit literature was not a mpre by-prod net of 
scholarship ; on the contrary, it was elevated 
to the dignity of Smrti and Agama and 
considered a system by itself broadbased on 
philosophical principles. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF 

SANSKRIT GRAMMAR 

CHAPTEE I 
Introductory 

Evolution of Sanskrit Grammar — Grammatical speculations— Ancient 
grammarians — Yaska, VySdi, Vajapyayana, Panmi, etc. 

• The history of the origin of Sanskrit 
Grammar affords a difficult field of study. It 
is not possible to ( say anything definitely either 
about the period when speculations of a gram- 
matical nature had really come into existence, 
or about the ancient teacher who might be 
credited with having for the first time assimi- 
lated the principle of a regular system of 
grammar. An attempt is, however, made here 
to discuss some of the most plausible views on 
the evolution of Sanskrit Grammar. 

“Sanskrit ian gauge, Vnoag’n no longer a 
spoken tongue, has got such a vast stock of 
words, and contributed so largely to the real 
knowledge of the intellectual world by its 
monumental productions, that it can defy any 
language ever known to the philological world. 
The refinement of thought, the melody of 
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intonation and the unsurpassably high order of 
spiritual and religious speculations that breathe 
through this /. e Divine tongue,” reveal to us 
not only the intellectual capacity of the Indo- 
Aryans who made wonderful progress in civili- 
zation, but also serve to show the extent of per- 
fection to which the Indian mind had developed 
in those primitive days. Let us begin with the 
first intellectual unfolding of the Indian mind— 
the Yedas, which are regarded either as a symbol 
of c eternity, or as revelations of eternal truth 
findirtg audible expression through the utterances 
of ancient seers. The Yedas never represent, as 
some Western scholars have opined, a huge col- 
lection of “ pastoral songs.” But what is true is 
that they are a sublime embodiment of wisdom. 
It may be stated without hesitation that the 
four Yedas with all their subsidiary literature are 
in reality an encyclopsedia of human knowledge. 
Through centuries they continued to be 
the sacred storehouse of knowledge, and, their 
authority, in matters both religious and secular, 
was so' great with the ancient Hindus that 
any idea running counter to the Yedic injunc- 
tions was liable to be rejected. In the creative 
period of the Yedic literature we find, among 
other things of purely sacrificial and religious 
interest, the brilliant dawns of many speculations 
which were popularised and co-ordinated 
into a coherent system of thought by later 
thinkers. It can consequently be maintained 
that the Yedic literature, revealing as 
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it does, in a crude form, tlio intolloctual 
horizon of our anciont forefathers, provided 
ample room for the subsequent development 
of different branches of science and art. Tlioro 
was a time in ancient India when by ‘learning ’ 
people used to understand only tho Vedio learn- 
ing ( ‘ rfcfarar ’ ),' and a man’s education was 
not complete until ho had acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the Vedas. Tho timo has much 
changed since thon and tho ordinance of Mnnu - 
is but little honoured in tbeso days. ■ 

The reason why ire have dilated - upon 
the originality and authoritativoncss of the 
Vedas and their influence on tho history of 
Indian thought is that tho origin of Grammar 
is organically and most intimatoly connected 
with the study of tho Vedas The six Vedaugas, 
as is woll-known, mainly owe thoir origin to a 
vigorous attempt at facilitating the Vedic 
studies, and, among these, Grammar seems to 
have been the most important subsidiary. That 
an earnest student of the Vedas can hardly 
ignore the studies of theso Vedaugas (Grammar, 
Phonetics, Etymology, etc.) is made sufficiently 
clear by the Sruti 3 which emphatically declares 

’ « firf Sftrpf via or rjinSRt n^fst to i?aTTO v i <nuqr 
sroit aw; unSstsrovu [imr seat sqiqpoa Iron' K-;r siArewSrfrt i 
vq to ran 11 

Mupdaka Upamgbad 

gr^r. a 

Mann Sarfihita, 2. 

a arstffa *HEr: qrsirt gfts4* f i 
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that the unconditional duty on the part of a 
Brahmin is to make a thorough study of the 
Vedas along with these popular f Aligns . 5 The 
injunction “ ^nspsftS^ci^: ” does not only insist 
upon a regular study of the Vedas, hut 'presup- 
poses a knowledge of grammar sufficient for 
the understanding of theVedic texts. Patafrjali 
refers to the ancient custom 1 2 3 when Brahmin 
students, as a rule, used to take up grammar 
first for their study, as an indispensable 
std*p towards the study of the Vedas. 
Grammar was, therefore, studied not only for its 
own sake in ancient India, but as a helping 
guide for penetrating into the structure of the 
Vedic texts. While enumerating the motives 
that are practically served by the study of 
grammar, Pataujali has first mentioned “ Pre- 
servation of the Vedas ” as the primary reason 
why the science of grammar should he studied 
with particular attention. How useful and 
indispensable the study of grammar is, so far 
as the understanding of the Vedic texts is 
concerned, is best shown by such descriptive 
epithets of grammar as “ if s ’ - ;, 5 5 2 {£ apqf 

SETBfTVtf 55 8 etc. 

When we enquire into the origin of Sanskrit 
Grammar from a historical standpoint, we find 

1 VcTSj^trf, i 

If^n: a^l I Mahabbasya, 

Vol. I, p. 6. 

2 Chandogya TJpanis a d, 7. 1. 

3 Paniniya Sikga, 42 . 
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that there were three prominent causes in 
operation which brought the speculations on 
grammar into existence. First, certain princi- 
ples of spontaneous growth, followed con- 
sciously or unconsciously in the utterance of 
significant sentence, provided the very basis of 
grammatical generalisation. In combining one 
word with another so as to make a significant 
unit of speech, people undoubtedly made use 
of certain laws or order regulating the mode of 
their verbal expression. The question of priority 
of language to grammar is too well known to 
require any explanation. The way in which 
men learn almost instinctively their mother 
tongue without having any knowledge of 
grammar is . an evidence of how we become 
familiar with the vocabularies ns well as with the 
method of constructing sentences before we 
actually come in touch with grammar as such. 
Long before any regular system of grammar was 
written and studied, people with whom Sanskrit 
was a spoken tongue could, for example, use 
such a verbal form as ' Hwfti,’ without having 
any idea of the grammatical operations whereby 
the root ‘ migh t be changed to ‘ Rt ’ and ‘ wq 1 
in obedience to the technical process of 1 guna ’ 1 
and • s mdhi.’ Similarly, forms like * JTwffif ’ and 
‘JOTlfit’ had obtained currency in a certain gram- 
marless period when the grammatical conception 
of * irafa ’ and * nsjq- ’ were unknown, and when 


’ Pan, vn, 3-81. 
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the conjugational difference of the root‘d from 
‘ sr ^ N 5 could not be explained as peculiarities of 
two well-marked classes of rofits, namely, ‘ ypfe ' 
and ‘ ^rf^. ’ The rule ‘ ^ flu : 5 presuppo- 
ses a phonological principle according to which 
two ‘ or c ^rf’ sounds having close proximity 
in tlieir utterance usually and invariably show 
the natural tendency of being amalgamated into 
one lengthened 5 sound. To such principles 
underlying the physical structure of language 
may he ascribed the rudiments of grammatical 
speculations. The fundamental basis of gram- 
mar is not purely artificial but appears to he 
more or less natural. A careful study of the 


Paribhasas (generalisations of grammar) and 
of the rules of euphonic combinations makes it 
abundantly clear that the principles of grammar 
have close affinity with popular axioms and 
laws of nature. The extent to which grammar 
is related to popular usage is best shown by 
Patanjali in bis elaborate exposition of the rules 
of grammar . 1 The method in which Patanjali 2 
has analysed words or, more properly, a group 
of similar words, in order to distinguish the 
stems and formative elements of words, is an 
indication that grammar has a scientific stamp 
so far as its basic principles are concerned. The 
science of grammar does not, however, attempt 


1 WRfcT, 

I ciff ? j— Mabiibbugya, Vol. I, p. 115. 

fifft (— Mahfibh&Sya, ibid, p. 219. 


s 
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to coin new words and expressions for use, but 
takes them in the very forms in which they are 
popularly used. 

Secondly, the most important factor in the 
evolution of. grammar, as a scientific and indis- 
pensable branch of study, was the necessity, 
more religious than academic, of devising some 
practical means ensuring a successful study of 
the Vedas ; and the result was the evolution of 
grammar. By Sabd.inus'asana or governance of 
words, the author of the Mahabhasya has, as 
Kaiyata maintains, in clear terms expressed the 
immediate or supreme end of grammar as such, 
and by the expression ‘csfterJTOvtfH^T: 
he has shown the indirect purposes that are 
usually served by grammar or Sabdanus'asana, 
as be calls it. “Preservation of the Vedic 
text” 1 seems to have been the sole purpose that 
made the study of grammar so useful and indis- 
pensable at the same time. It is, however, 
difficult to say definitely when such a necessity 
was actually feit for (fie study of grammar. If 
is in all probability in the transitional period 2 
between the poetical activity of the oldest 
Samhitas, and the prosaic exegesis of the 
Brabmanas with greater tendency towards class- 
ical forms, that we may try to find out the 
crude beginning of grammatical speculations. 
The trend of human thought does not always 

1 Mah5bha?ya,p 1. 

3 Systems of Skt. Grammar., Belvalkar, pp. 2-3. 
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Row along the same level, but; it changes its 
course as time rolls on. The palmy days of 
beautiful poetry that witnessed the appearance 
of the Samhitiis were followed hv a period of 
intellectual decadence, if we are allowed to say 
so. To be more clear, the period of outstanding 
originality was followed by one of interpretation 
and elaboration. The ancient seers or Bsis 
are said to have been born with such a spiritual 
vision as to possess all knowledge intuitively, and 
it was possibly through their medium that the 
sacred hymns came to light. The etymological 
meaning of the term ** ” 1 corroborates this 

view. Next to these ILsis came a comparatively 
inferior class of seers, better known as ce Smtarsi’^ 
who were not gifted with intuitive knowledge 
from their very birth, but rose to the eminence 
of * seer-ship * by receiving instructions on the 
Yedas from their teachers. These sages , 2 out 
of compassion for the people of future genera- 
tions, on account of their shorter span of existence 
and intellectual dwarfishness, are said to have 
composed the Yedangas with the avowed inten- 
tion of making the Yedic study less arduous. 
There is reason to believe that the exact 
meaning of the oldest hymns had already begun 
to be forgotten in the second stage spoken of 
above ; and it was undoubtedly to preserve the 


1 ^ptsklci — Nirukfca. 

2 ^ ^ — Nirnkta, p. 143 

(Bom. ed.) 
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Samhita texts intact and to save them from 
misinterpretation that particular attention was 
directed towards grammar and the Nirukta. 
Yaska 1 frankly admits that the study of the 
Nirukta derives its importance from the fact 
that the meaning of the Vedic texts are not 
otherwise comprehensible. As a matter of 
fact, the Vedic hymns had ceased to be 
intelligible to a great extent even at so early 
a period, and, what is still more surprising, 
some teachers of respectable antiquity even 
pronounced in clear terms their vfcrdict 
about the meaninglessness of the hymns. An 
ancient teacher like Yaska has recorded the 
contention of Kautsa’ against the Yedas. 
The hymns, he contends, are meaningless and 
as such not worthy of commanding respect. 
When an acknowledged teacher of such 
remote antiquity could have assailed the 
trustworthiness of the Vedas on grounds, hardly 
justifiable, it is not at all surprising that later 
teachers belonging to the atheist school of 
Sugata and Carvaka would come forward to 
demolish the glorious edifice of the Vedas. In 
the face of such undignified attack threatening 
to undermine the very basis of religion, the 
Mimamsakas were confronted with a problem 
of great seriousness; they consequently tried 


1 wasrorarat a trcut — Nirotts, p. 115. 

'■ gfv jpsmarawnTVvf aftrtsavau f? jpen: — Nirakta, 

p. 115 


2 
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-their level "best to set aside all antagonistic views 
regarding tlie eternal! ty and tlie tr ns t worthiness 
of the Vedas. Both NairvMas and Vaiyaharanas 
seriously engaged themselves in the arduous 
task of preserving the Vedic texts intact by 
advocating the eternality of Sabdcc , on the one 
hand, and by analysing the entire structure of 
the Vedic words, on the other. The etymologists 
sought to bring out the meaning by suggesting 
derivation of words, while the grammarians 
too*k upon themselves the task of supporting the 
Vedic* forms by an analytical process; and these 
methods, supplementing each other, proved to be 
of much importance in preserving the sacred 
texts in their pristine glory. Patanjali seems 
to have been conscious of this paramount 
function of grammar, as is clear from his state- 
ment ‘ ^psr In the estima- 

tion of patanjali grammar is pre-eminently the 
greatest of all Vedangcts; its greatness is 
obviously due to the fact that grammar is indis- 
pensable to an understanding of the Vedic hymns. 
The epithet “ Vedanam Vedam ” as applied 
to grammar by the seers of the Upanisads, 
is really suggestive of the importance and dig- 
nity in which Vyaharana was held in those days. 

In the third place, the growing popularity of 
different forms of Prakrta served almost like an 
incentive to the rise of so many systems of 
grammar in Sanskrit. Sanskrit, even when it was 
a spoken tongue, had been confined to the area 
of the cultured community. The $istas or the 
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Sanskrit-speaking people had, however, to eomu 
frequently in touch with the untutored masses, 
and this was calculated to destroy the purity of 
the "Divine tonquo " to a certain extent. As 
a result of this intercourse, many I’nikrta forma 
crept into Sanskrit and became almost natura- 
lised in course of time. That Sanskrit had 
suffered mutilation and distortion of forms at the 
hands of those who failed to pronounce the correct 
Sanskrit words, cither on account or wrong 
imitation or their natural inaptitude, is testified 
by the so-called Jpnbhramsas -which 
represent Sanskrit only in a distorted form. 
The space at our disposal will not, 
howover, pormit .us to discuss the much 
vexed question as to whether Frilkftn- 
Apabhratpiaa aro directly descended from 
Sanskrit under circumstances stated above, or 
originated from an altogether different source. AVo 
only repeat what wo havo pointed out olsowhoro 
that the Hindu grammarians, bocauso of 
their unbounded regard for Sanskrit, as tho 
most original of all tongues, or for the striking 
similarity of tho so-called to forms of 
Prflkrta with Sanskrit, hold Prilkrtn to bo an 
off-shoot of Sanskrit. To look upon botli 
Sanskrit and Priikrta as two sister tongues, 
descended from a common sourco, is a 
view that is little favoured by tho Hindu 
grammarians. As tho numhor of Sanskrit- 
speaking people gradually diminished, and 
Prakjta dialeots, on tho othor hand, began to 
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obtain- greater popularity till they spread all 
ovefSfthe country, the orthodox Hindu teachers 
almost compelled to notice the linguistic 
peculiarities of Sanskrit and draw hard and fast 
rules regulating them, their sole motive 
being the preservation of their tradi- 
K tionally sacred tongue from corruption. The 
expression as significantly used 

- by Patanjali instead of the more popular term 
serves to indicate that the main function 
of grammar is as much to support the correct 
forms c in conformity with the fixed rules, as to 
show indirectly how words of pure Sanskrit origin 
differ from Apabhramsas which represent the 
linguistic corruption caused by wrong imitation 
and inability to pronounce the correct Sanskrit 
words. In the Mahabhasya we find it explicitly 
stated that c governance of the correct words 5 1 
forms the main function of grammar, and by 
the discrimination of correct forms as gauli, 
the corrupt ones as gavl, gonl, gota, 
etc., are indirectly pointed out . 2 Sanskrit 
grammar thus draws a line of demarcation 
between the correct and corrupt forms, the 
former being conformable to the rules laid down 
in grammar, and the latter lying entirely outside 
the scope of Sanskrit grammar. The spread of 
Buddhism, as it was accompanied by the popu- 
larity of Prakrta, is supposed to have given a 


etc., Mahabhasya, Vol. I, p. 104. 
JTRlcl I— Vol. I, p. 5. 
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stronger impetus to an intensive - study of 
Sanskrit grammar. It must be, how$v|r, 
remembered that the Hindu grammarians, rjn/j 
spite o£ all their attempts, as is evinced in* their 
formulation of rules, could not entirely evade 
the possibility of their sacred tongue being * 
mixed up, though to a small extent, with the 
corrupt Apubhramsas. Kumilrila s peaks of 
the naturalisation of certain lira vidian forms 
into Sanskrit. 

Thus, there grew up different systems, of 
grammar in Sanskrit; commentators „ after 
commentators came to elaborate and supplement 
them in the light of new facts. At this stage 
of our knowledge, we cannot exactly determine 
the number of grammatical systems that once 
existed in ancient India. We generally hear 
of eight prominent systems each founded by a 
renowned $abdika or grammarian . 1 * The 
Astadhyay! mentions the names of many 
grammarians whose works have, unfortunately, 
not come down to us. In the Mahabhasya 
mention is made of two eminent grammarians, 
namely, Vyadi and Vajapysyana, the former 
is supposed to have written a huge treatise on 
grammar called Samgraba, which is so authorita- 
tively spoken of by Patanjali . 3 Yaska has 

1 vn?* sttw§k[U' qd*n< snvrnqsui r suqjq vtfaaid 

aura siftanq^Ri” 

* ’.'qv VcUl qflfqo fqBit af qqn qilqf qfqi — Vol i. 
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recorded a controversy between two gramma- 
rians — Salcatayana and Gargya — each of whom 
had undoubtedly a system of grammar to his 
credit. The old treatises on grammar are almost 
irrecoverably lost ; but those that remain are 
sufficient to constitute a vast literature of which 
there is no parallel in any language of the world. 
In no other land except India was the science 
of grammar studied with so much zeal and 

o 

deliberation. 

‘This is, in short, the history of the evolution 
of Sanskrit grammar. It is, however, difficult 
to ascertain the period to which the real founda- 
tion of the science of grammar might be traced. 
The analytical method upon which is based the 
fundamental principle of Vydkarana is first 
seen, though in a crude form, in the Pada- 
Patha arrangement of the Sambita texts, which 
is popularly attributed to the authorship of 
Sakalya. It is in this method of decomposition 
that we meet with the beginning of disjoining 
Sandhi and Samasa , and the addition of 
TJpasarga. with the verbal forms. While the 
Pada-Patlm order thus represents the first 
step towards grammar, the elaborate phono- 
logical speculations of the Pratisakhyas may be 
said to have shown grammar in the making. 
Some problems of real grammatical interest are 
also to be found in the Pratisakhyas. The oldest 
specimens, however, of the Pratisakhyas, which 
are so akin to grammar, are not accessible, and 
most of the extant treatises are of comparatively 
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modern origin, some of them lioing oven posterior 
to Panin) Tlioro is nmplo c\ iilcnce to indicate 
that different schools of grammar lmd nlready 
beon in existence when Yaska a roto his famous 
commentary on the Nighantu. That Yflska was 
preceded by a good many grammarians is clear 
from his statement IjztmiT'Tpri ' and tho 
grammatical controversy ho hns roforred to 
Yaska made ample use of theso earlier systoins 
of grammar current in his timo. The definition 
of Sandhi, trr: wfere: vifYrn,’ quoted 'by 
Yaska, and incorporated into his AtfBtlhyayi liy 
Piiijini, is supposed to bavo been takon from 
samo older systems of grammar. Moreover, 
Yaska’s fourfold classification of Pcttlat ns noun, 
verb, proposition and particle, also seoms to bo 
a reproduction from a certain grammar which 
has not left any trace boliind. Tho use of such 
technical terms as grrfar, etc., does not really 
indicate originality on the part of Yiiska, 
but what is plausible is that they were 
undoubtedly borrowed from some oarlier systems 
of grammar no longer extant. Tho loss 
sustained by grammatical literature is enormous; 
we find numerous references to several gram- 
marians both in Yaska’s Nirukta and Pnnini’s 
Asfidhyafi, but it is regrettable that very little 
of their works has come down to us. Just as 


’ s ests'lfiT imsi srottsnsr mS— N iravta. p m 
* Pan , I it 109 
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among tho huge Nirukta literature, the work 
of Yaska only is available in a complete form, 
even so it is tlie A.stttdhyayi of Papin i alone 
that has fortunately survived the numerous 
systems of grammar, such as those of Sakalya, 
Sakatayana, G-argya, Galava, Senaka, Sphotayana, 
Bharadvaja, Apisali, Rasakrtsna, Vyadi, and 
Vajapyayana. 

The identity of the first grammarian is also a 
difficult point of enquiry in the history of gram- 
matical speculations. Having discussed the 
circumstances that paved the path for the 
evolution of such a scientific branch of study as 
grammar, we now turn our attention, though 
without any avail, to the question of determining 
the first author of a system of grammar. The 
peculiarities of language, specially when the 
older forms became obsolete and were con- 
sequently replaced by new words of spontaneous 
growth, provided the basis upon which was built 
the scientific structure of grammar. There are 
certain fixed laws underlying the use of words ; 
they are more or less natural and simple. But 
the real difficulty comes when we proceed to 
determine that clever being who first assimilated 
such principles and developed, them into a 
system of grammar. The Taittiriya Samhita 1 
contains a narration according to which 'India 
may be styled the first grammarian. In an 
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age. when speech was undivided into its compo- 
nent elements, it was Indra who is said to 
have divided speech, and thenceforward it is 
known as anffifii 3T37 or analysed speech. This 
view, though apparently incredulous, 
is strengthened by the evidence of the JTaha- 
hhSsya 1 where a tradition is recorded to the 
effect that Indra made a thorough study of words 
under the tutorship of Brhaspati — the divine 
teacher. Further, the name of Indra may 
he traced in the list of eight Sabdikns or 
grammarians. But we do not know whether 
it would he a truism or a positive mistake to 
ascribe the authorship of the so-called Aindra 
grammar to Indra as a divine personage. There 
is, however, no wonder that the conception 
of a grammar had first originated with a 
respectable divine being, because Psnini is also 
said to have received the first 14 Sutras from 
the lord Siva and these rules are consequently 
A'/renra as “ MaheSoart Sal-ra." Nandiketfram “ 
in his Kasika has shown how on the pretext of 
heating drum the lord Siva revealed the funda- 
mental principles of grammar. Similarly, 
Sarvavarman, the author of the Katantra Sutras, 
is said to have received the nucleus of his 
grammar from KSrttikeya and hence the system 


1 “vs f¥ — svmfyfosra fsm sirrsw' vfaqysim 
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is popularly known as ii J^hoiulto, YyWkcivaua, 
“Whatever value we may attach to these narra- 
tives and traditions, there is every reason to 
suppose that long before the grammarians of the 
Alexandrine period, the Hindu teachers had 
developed different schools of grammar and 
succeeded in giving them a highly scientific 
character. 

Before concluding this topic wc need only 
make a passing reference to what has been said 
by ‘’Bhartrhari in regard to the origin and 
importance of grammar. Following in the wake 
of Patairjali, the author of the Vakyapadlya 2 
describes grammar as the foremost of all 
Vedangas and as a direct auxiliary to the Vedic 
studies, supporting as it does the correctness of 
the Yedic forms. He is loud in eulogising the 
importance of grammar, for he boldly asserts 
that it is impossible to comprehend the meaning 
of words without an adequate knowledge of 
grammar. He maintains grammar to he the 
most sacred of all branches of learning and calls 
it e Adhividya’ and sometimes “ Ajihbha 
rajapaddhati .” As an exponent of the doctrine 
of ' Sphoia,’ Bhartrhari looks upon grammar 
from a different standpoint, raising grammar to 
the dignity of Aga/nia and Snipti^ for he is 

qnqt ii 
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even prepared to maintain that the study 
of grammar ultimately leads to salvation 1 
Vyalai am-Smrti, he holds, is a set of rules 
that helps the comprehension of coneot words, 
it seems to be almost without beginning” (fspsj), 
because snch a process as followed by grammar 
appears to have been current from time 
immemorial 

In my “Linguistic Speculations of the 
Hindus” I tried to show on the basis of some 
pissages from the llg Veda and Brahmanas" that 
speculations on language and grammar had their 
origin m India in a very remote age The 
Sarnbita literature represents, of course, the crude 
beginning of grammatical speculations, and there 
is consequently absence of systematisation and 
elaboration It is interesting to see that 
the scientific accuracy of these speculations is 
almost unquestionable The earliest reference 
to grammatical speculations, we may venture 
to add on the authority of Pataii jail and Sayana, 
is to be found m tbe Hie etc , which 
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admits of double interpretations saciificial and 
grammatical. The ‘bull spoken of liere represents 
the science of grammar and is said to be a divine 
being characterised by sound. Its four horns stand 
for four component parts of speech 

; three feet for three tenses (present, 
past and future); and two heads and seven hands 
symbolise respectively two kinds of Padas (^*tT 
and fh'SrVtf ) or and and seven case- 

endings. Another file, 1 as we have already 
pointed out, speaks of four different forms of 
speech 4 {Para, Pasyanli , Madhyamci and Vaihhart) 
and lays down that it is the fourth form -of 
speech that is current among men. The ancient 
term denoting a grammarian seems to have been 
“ ” meaning ‘ one who knows the 

connection of words, viz., combination of stems 
and suffixes and it is emphatically stated in a 
P>h that Vale 2 or speech reveals herself entirely 
to such ‘ analysers of speech/ While comment- 
ing on the Ulc 3^, 3 etc., Patafijali 

explains the expression ^Frf%3*<sr: as an allusion 
to grammatical case-endings which are seven 
in number. There are many passages in 
the Samhitas which have thus either direct 
or indirect bearing upon grammar — a fact which 


Bhartrliari also speaks of Sab da 0 r, more properly, Sabda- 
Brahman, as a Bull representing the Supreme Deity — “RTjpTfFffllW 
— Vakyapadiya, 1. 132. 
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proves beyond doubt that Indinn speculations 
on grammar are decidedly tbo oldest of their 
kinds. In the Tait. Samhitii, as wo have already * 
shown, Vilh is said to have been originally 
undivided into parts, and that it was Indra who 
analysed speech in response to an appeal made 
by gods. 

Then, wa turn to the llralnnana literature. 
Here we find the real beginning ot grammar. 

• The etymological explanations of words, 
such as, n-rsm and so on, 

showing us at once tbo derivative mealiings 
as well as tbo method of analysing words 
into their parts, bring us faco to faco with 
grammar in its growth. The Nniruktas 
or etymologists adopted this method of 
explaining words and have quoted largely 
from the Bralimanas. The form Vyakara tie, 
meaning as it does the ' science which dissolves 
words into elements ’ (stems and suffixes) and 
thereby brings out their oxact meanings, 
is in itself an indication that grammar and 
etymology are intimately connected with oach 
other. It is obviously for their mutual depen- 
dence that Yflska lias expressly stated that the 
science of etymology (Nirukta), though it has 
its independent character as well, may bo viewed 
as a complement to grammar. Tbo difference 
between the Saihhitas and theBralimaiins is not, 
far from speaking of their subject-matter, one 
of melodious poetry and monotonous prose, but 
a careful study will reveal that there is distinot 
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difference of language too. In the transitional 
period of this literary activity we find, as we 
have already shown, that the older Vedic forms 
have almost disappeared and new words and 
expressions with greater tendency towards classi- 
cal forms were coming into existence. That the 
Brahmana literature made some progress in 
grammatical speculations is quite evident from 
the fact that there occur here and there such 
grammatical terms as Vacana (number), Vi- 
bfiakti (case-endings), Dhatii (root) and so on. 
Of the Brahmanas the Gopatha deserves special 
mention, since it contains in a passage 1 almost 
all the popular technical terms of Sanskrit 
grammar. In its enumeration of different 
branches of learning the Ghandogya TTpani- 
sad makes mention of such a branch of 
study as which is explained 

by Sankara as referring to the science of 
grammar. The epithet " the Yeda of the Vedas,” 
as applied to grammar, serves to indicate the 
indispensable character of grammar for an un- 
derstanding of the Vedic texts. That is why 
grammar is compared to the face of the Vedas. 
Patanjali also observes that grammar is pre- 
eminently the greatest of all Vedmgas, 

Even in so remote a period as that of the 
Brahmanas, necessity was already felt to devise 
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practical means for the preservation of the older 
texts and the natural outcome was the evolution 
of the Pedahgas. Of these Vedangas , Siksa 
and Nirnhta are more or less related to 
grammar. The Sik^as or treatises on 
• phonetics deal with letters (vowels and 
consonants), accents ( Vdalta , AnudSIta and 
Smrita), different organs of pronunciation, 
Sandhi or euphonic combination and so on. TYe 
do not, however, fail to see that the " Sikqas," 
though their main importance lies in the cor- 
rect recitation of the Vedic hymns, dealVith 
the phonological side of grammar. That gram- 
mar has connection with accents is clearly 
shown by the fact that the so-called SamSsas, so 
far as the Sartihitas are concerned, had to be 
determined by different modulations of accents. 
Here again we first meet with “ Sandhi,” i.e., 
the combination of letters with one another in 
accordance with certain euphonic principles. The 
arrangement of words, as shown in the “Pada- 
palha ", serves to evince an attempt not only 
I at disjoining the so-called “ Sandhis ” but clearly 
indicates how the grammatical method of ~ 
j analysis had already been in operation. Early 

l treatises on phonetics are almost irrecoverably 

lost. The JPada-patha texts which are popularly 
attributed to Sakalya only seem to have been 
j well preserved. 

j Early Sanskrit literature had to suffer enor- 
! mous loss ; and nowhere such loss is more re- 
i markable as in the case of the Pratisakhyas and the 
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Niruktas. We have got no oldest specimen of 
these classes of literature indicating the historical 
and continuous development of so ancient but 
extensive a literature ; and what have prac- 
tically survived seem to have a comparatively 
modern origin. The Pratisakliyas, even in their 
present forms, are sufficient evidence that the 
study of grammar as a science had already been 
taken up with all earnestness. “ If the nature 
and contents of our existing Pratisakhya 
literature,” says Dr. Belvalkar, “can safely be 
madeHhe basis of any inference, we may sup- 
pose that these earlier treatises (1) classified the 
Yedic texts into the four forms of speech known 
to Yaska ; (2) framed and carefully defined some 
of the primitive Saipjnas or technical terms ; 
and (3) possibly also made some more or less 
crude attempts to reduce the words to their 
elements and explain the mode of. their gram- 
matical formation.” 

We have already referred to the fact that 
Yaska, who flourished at a date not later than 
700 B. 0., had a good many predecessors — both 
etymologists and grammarians ; and his work is 
not the first of its kind. The list of etymo- 
logists and grammarians, as mentioned by 
Yaska, gives unmistakable proof that Yaska 
had already found in existence different schools 
of the Tsirukta and grammar. We are naturally 
inclined to think that the speculations on gram- 
mar which had had their crude beginning in the 
Brahmana literature had gradually obtained 
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wider scope and scientific character and 
finally developed into regular systems long 
before Yasha. That plagiarism as a literary 
theft was unknown in ancient India isborno 
testimony to by tho fact that a teacher, when- 
ever he happened to cito anything in support 
of his particular view, either from his prede- 
cessors or- contemporary nuthors, wns not at 
all slow to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
them by mentioning their names. This 
practico has boon of considerable hoi])' to 
ns, as it enables us to traco tho names of 
those teachers whoso names, like thoir works, 
would havo been otherwise undiscovorahlo. In 
the Pratis'akhyas mention is made of a good many 
teachers some of whom were undoubtedly 
grammarians. In tho Taitfirlya, for instance, 
are mentioned some twenty teachers, hut 
we fail to trace there the name of any reputed 
grammarian. Among tho host of teachors men- 
tioned by Yaska, there are four, namely, 
Sahateyana, Gargya, ua’iava, and Ijahalya who 
are credited with having founded thoir respec- 
tive schools of grammar and their works seem 
to have been existing even in the days of 
Panini. Yaska has recorded a controversy 
which had ensued between Sakatayana on the 
one hand and Gargya and tho grammarians on 
the other, with regard to tho reducibility of words 
to roots. Sakatayana seems to have been ono 
of the oldest grammarians, and some of his 
views (as his work is no longer available) might 
4 
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be collected from the works of later authors. 
Mention is made of >§akatayana in the Atharva- 
Pratisakhya in connection with combination, 
division, and disjunction of words. Yaska has 
thrice referred to Sakatayana and has probably 
given his doctrines verbatim thus: (1) ' All 
words are derivable from roots’; (2) 'Prepositions 
have no significance by themselves apart from 
nouns and verbs to which they are prefixed 
(8) his fanciful derivation of the word " Satya ” 
froin two different roots (as, in). 

Though our knowledge of ancient gram- 
marians is nothing but scanty and meagre, it is 
admitted without contention that speculations on ' 
grammar had already taken a definite form long 
before the Christian era. The few observations, 
as mentioned above, will serve to show the extent 
of scientifi caccuracy exhibited by the Indian 
grammarians. Yaska had undoubtedly many 
treatises on grammar and etymology before him 
and he made ample use of them. The theory 
enunciated by Sakatayana as to the reducibility 
of all words to roots was accepted by Yaska with 
all earnestness ; he followed it as a basic principle 
in all his etymological explanations. He classified 
speech into four forms, namely, noun, verb, 
preposition, and indeclinable, giving their exact, 
significance. This four-fold classification of 
words seems to have been taken by Yaska from 
some earlier works on grammar. He not only 
distinguishes nouns from verbs with their 
grammatical terminations [sup, tin ) but 
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seems to have known even the formation of 
verbal nouns ( krdanta ). In his discourse as to 
the priority of combination (Samhita), he has 
given a definition of Sandhi ‘ err: 
ftfeftT ’ which was probably incorporated into 
his Astadhyayi by Panini in a later period. The 
two well-marked forms of the language, namely, 
Chandas and Bhasa (current speech) were 
known to him, as he has sometimes derived 
Vedic words from ‘ laukika ’ (spoken tongue) 
roots and vice versa. He has also taken notice of 
dialectical varieties of Sanskrit as they ekisted 
in different parts of India, where Sanskrit had 
been then a spoken language. 

Among the ancient grammarians, Vyadi and 
Vajapyayana appear to be somewhat prominent, 
specially as the exponents of two popular 
doctrines of grammar. 

Vyadi and Vajapyayana are said to have 
been reputed grammarians. The former is well- 
known as the author of a huge work on gram- 
saw caUed ‘ Sa-cngiaha.’ Fafe&jali has referred 
to this work, as an authoritative one, while dis- 
cussing the eternality of Saida. Mention is again 
made of Vyadi in the Vartiika as one holding 
‘substance’ (551) as the meaning of all words. 
This is, in short, what we know about Vyadi. 
The name of Vajapyayana also occurs in 
the Viirttika. In conjunction with the 
Mlmamsaka point of view, Vajapyayana holds 
that all words are expressive of ‘class’ 
(vrafft). 
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• Next we pass on to Panini, the popular 
author of the Astsdhyayi. As the founder of a 
scientific system of grammar which has survived 
the destroying hands of time, Panini is regarded 
as the highest authority on grammar. Panini 
is mentioned as one of the reputed eight 
grammarians. His work is often alluded to as 
a great system SiTTSTT^' 

and sometimes as “ Vya Icaran a-Sm?ti” s He was 
not a pioneer in liis attempt, but had the advan- 
tage of consulting many earlier treatises on 
granfinar before he could develop such a system 
which bears the stamp of scientific perfection in 
so remarkable a way. With him closes a period 
of Sanskrit literature which represents the 
beginning of the classical period. His aphorisms 
have a history behind them and presuppose a 
vast literature. Prof. Gold stacker in his 
c Panini : His Place in Sanskrit Literature ’ 
has dealt with the question of pre-Paninian 
literature and has discussed at length Panini’s 
scope of knowledge ; but my views differ from 
those of the learned professor in some points. 
Tlie object kept in view in writing these pages is 
to show in broad outlines the philosophy of 
Sanskrit grammar and not to attempt a 
historical study of grammatical literature. 
Iiof. Bclvalkar s learned work ‘ Systems of 
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Grammar,’ however, gives a historical survey 
of different systems of Sanskrit grammar, and 
is a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge. 

Though Panini had many predecessors 
in the samo line, it is his “ Astudhyuyl ’’ alone 
that has survived as a great landmark in the 
domain of Sanskrit literature. To a student of 
ancient Indian history, Panini’s "Astadhyayl” 
has got its historical importance too. Thus, 
judged from both grammatical and historical 
standpoints, Panini’s work is a very valuable 
record of Indian culture. Many other works on 
■grammar following in the wake of pro-Paijinian 
and Paninian schools came into existence and gave 
rise to a vast literature which is almost without 
a parallel. The system of grammar founded 
by Panini was studied with uncommon zeal, as 
a Vedanga , by so reputed scholars as Katyayana 
and Pataiijali. Attempts were also made from 
time to time to elaborate and supplement it in 
such a way as to make it a complete whole. 
Katyayana to whom is attributed the authorship 
of the ‘ Part ti leas' tried his best to supplement 
the work of Panini, having paid keen attention 
to the new stock of forms that gradually 
obtained currency in the course of linguistic 
development. Then came Patanjali with his 
wonderful genius and unparalleled erudition and 
wrote his famous commentary the ‘Mahabha- 
sya,’ which is still regarded as the highest 
authority on all problems 'of grammar. He 
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may be said to have changed the angle of vision. 
He proceeded on a new line with the consequence 
that grammar received a far more scientific 
treatment in his hands and ultimately came 
to be regarded as a particular system of philo- 
sophy. He approached grammar from a logical 
standpoint always trying to find out the prin- 
ciples underlying the aphorisms of Panini and 
Katyayana. There is indication in the first 
* Ahnika 5 of the Mahabhasya that grammar 
was not only a heterogeneous combination of 
Sutras with Patanjali, but it was treated by 
him as a regular science. 

Though virtually a commentary, the Maha- 
bhasya has its originality both in method 
and exposition ; it brings the system of Paiiini 
to perfection and provides a vast field of study. 
Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali are popularly 
known as the “ Triad of grammarians ” and the 
system as “ Trimuni VyaJcarana ” ( 

). Next came Bhartrhari, the author 
of the “ Yakyapadiya, ” who seems to have made 
a masterly study of the “ Mahabhasya ” which 
fitted him to write his famous work dealing 
mainly with the philosophical aspects of gram- 
mar. It was, therefore, finally in the hands of 
Bhartrhari that the philosophical character of 
grammar became more and more conspicuous 
and grammar was ultimately established as a 
distinct system of philosophy. 

To give a consistent history of grammatical 
speculations and the huge literature that evolved 
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out of them lies almost beyond the compass of 
this work. What we have tried to show in tho 
foregoing pages is to point out that the specu- 
lations on grammar which had had their orude 
beginning in the Brfilimnnas and subsequent 
literature had to pass through different stages 
of perfection before they could develop into 
regular systems in the hands of Sakatayana, 
Sakalya, and others. 

The indispensable character of grammar for 
understanding the Vedic texts was a matter of so 
great concern that grammar came to be regard- 
ed as the greatest of all Vcdangas. Tho impor- 
tance of grammar lies in the fact that without 
a thorough knowledge of grammar one cannot 
distinguish correct words from incorrect ones 
(as there is no difference of meanings) and 
consequently fails to attain that religious felicity 
which is only attainable by the uso of correct 
words. The study of grammar enables one, on 
the other hand, to discriminate the correct words 
as opposed to the so-called " ApabhrarriSa." 
Bhartrhari calls grammar “ SniTti ” 1 which has 
for its subject the knowledge of correct words. 
One may argue that the knowledge of correct 
words may bo obtained from popular or current 
usage and consequently grammar does not serve 
any useful purpose. Bhartrhari 1 2 meets this 

1 mswaRfa'cn fbn answsmrfa: t siPpwtR fsreiurM wfa- 
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argument by holding that grammar derives its 
importance from tlie fact that it lays down 
principles covering almost the entire field of 
correct words and has thus become a practical 
standard for distinguishing the correct words 
current among the “ &isfas ” from corrupt 
forms. For the recognition of current words, 
we should take recourse to certain principles 
to avoid unwarranted uses ; grammar is iden- 
tified with such principles made on tlie autho- 
rity of the Vedas, conforming to the current uses 
and handed down to us through generations of 
teachers. “ Vyalcarana-Smrii as Bhartrhari 
often applies this epithet to grammar, is current 
from time immemorial and does not appear to 
have suffered any breach of continuity in the 
course of its development. The author of the 
VakyapadTya is not content with this statement 
only hut goes further and maintains that the 
study of grammar leads ultimately to salvation. 
How final emancipation is obtained from a study 
of correct words will he understood only if we, 
like the ancient seers, try to find out the mysti- 
cal aspect of sound and look upon words as an 
emblem or symbol of All-pervading God. The 
origin of the doctrine of ‘ world-producing 
Logos or may be traced to an 

attempt to discover the divine element in words. 
Punyaraja quotes a verse 2 which states that 

qfocf irenaut |~ Vakya., I. 14. 
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water is the most sacred thing in the earth ; 
the Vedic mantras are mors sacred than water, 
but grammar is even superior in sanctity to the 
Vedas. The references given above are intended 
to show the respect that was accorded to gram- 
mar in those days. 



CHAPTER II 


Anubandha and Category 


Grammar— Name and definitions— The Philosophy of Sanskrit 
Grammar — Anubandhas — Categories of Grammar. 

The earliest name whereby the science of 
grammar was designated is possibly qpc^: 

* the Yeda of the Yedas, 5 as is to be found in 
the Iqng list of Sastras enumerated in the 
TJpanisads. The popular term c Yyakarana ’ 
appears to be an old one : it points at once to the 
analytical process ( ) by which words 

are dissolved into bases and suffixes. The 
expression like <*n3mT meaning ‘ divided 
speech 5 is also to be met with in the 
Y edic literature. Both the terms ogreuTm and 
occur in the Nirukta. Grammar is 
also called and the grammarians are 

popularly known as and sometimes as 

‘ i-G.) one who knows the combination 

of speech. Patahjali has used the expression 
instead of at the very begin- 

ning of his work, his object obviously being to 
point out that the first and foremost function 
of grammar is to show how by their conformity 
to the rules of grammar correct words are dis- 
tinguished from incorrect ones. He derives the 
term as c 

and speaks of both words and rules as 
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what constitute grammar that supports the 
correctness of Sanskrit words ( STPfiWf)- 
He holds further that the knowledge of words 
does not really follow from the rules alone, 
but from a clear interpretation of those rules 
showing both examples and counter-examples. 
Of the six Avgas, Patahjali maintains, grammar 
is decidedly tho greatest, ns it directly helps 
the study of tho Vedas. Durga holds that 
grammar consists of rules and primarily deals 
with the physical structure of words, whereas 
the s cience of etymology lays greater stress on 
the psychological aspect, viz., significance. 
Grammar seems to have attained to scriptural 
authority, for Bhartrhari and others aro often 
found to ascribe such epithets to grammar, ns 
and There is a special 

section on grammar in the Purva-MimrunsS 
system where grammar has boon referred to as 
a branch of Smrli having hearing upon 
Dharma. The way in which grammar comes 
in close touch with Dharma may be shown by, 
the fact that grammar, as a science, deals with 
the correct forms of words, the proper knowledge 
of which is necessary for the attainment 
of religious merits. Though the correct Sanskrit 
forms, says Patafijali, as well as the corrupt 
words are equally expressive of sense, it is only 
the use of correct ones that is attended with 
religious felicity. Moreover, grammar is the 
only instrument whereby correct words are 
distinguished from corrupt forms, and the 
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meanings of words are ascertained. The 
importance and usefulness of grammar for a 
thorough knowledge of the Vedic texts cannot, 
therefore, be over-estimated. 

It will be a mistake to suppose that 
Sanskrit grammar, as defined above, is nothing 
but a number of rules that attempt to explain 
the formation and analysis of words in a man- 
ner that has nothing to do with principles as such. 
Words are so numerous and so diversified in 
forms, that the grammarians had had to face 
a greaT difficulty in making a thorough study 
of words. Scholars of the reputation of Patanjali 
and Durga failed to take notice of the entire 
field of words 1 which, as we find, is always being 
enlarged with the advancement of knowledge. 
But credit to the vigorous attempts of the Indian 
grammarians who succeeded conspicuously in 
their study of words and placed the grammatical 
speculations on a purely scientific basis. 

It is really striking to see how the gram- 
marians could systematise their studies of 
words in spite of such varieties of forms. Great 
as the task was, the grammarians proved equal, 
as they adopted the scientific method and 
framed the rules on the principle of gene- 
ralisation and particularisation, taking notice 
of all possible forms. Still greater was the 
difficulty in determining the radical and 
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inflexional elements in words. Analysers of 
speech as they were, the grammarians had to 
reach the last stage of linguistic analysis, and this, 
as we know, was practicable by the application 
of the principle of or the method 

of agreement and difference. The conclusion 
to which we are naturally led is that Sanskrit 
grammar was not busy with isolated words 
but was based on principles. An attempt may 
be made here to show that the study of grammar 
is not a mechanical way of mastering The 
conjugation and declension of certain forms and 
that grammar does not give a cumbrous process 
of fanciful derivations. Grammar, like all phi- 
losophical systems, has its own categories and 
logic and is ultimately based on the principles 
that are strictly philosophical. The study of 
grammar on a philosophical line received its 
inception at the hands of Patahjali who, in his 
elaborate commentary known as the Maha- 
bhasya, has dealt with the grammatical problems 
from a different standpoint and has practically 
given them a philosophical character. The work 
of Tamni has 'been treated "by luadbavacaryya 
as a system of philosophy . 1 Grammar was no 
longer looked upon as an artifice but as embody- 
ing the principles of spontaneous growth. 
Bbartrhari seems to have made a careful study 
of the Mahabhasya ; this had not only widened 
his scope of knowledge but befitted him to 


1 i 
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explain the principles of grammar from a purely 
philosophical stand-point. With him grammar 
was a regular system of philosophy and he 
treated it as such. What Patanjali and Bhartrhari 
have done for grammar is really wonderful ; 
they would always deserve our admiration as 
the founder of an interesting branch of 
study as the 4 Philosophy of grammar/ Their 
conspicuous contribution towards the building 
up of this new school of thought is none 
the less important and valuable than what 
Plato r and Aristotle have actually done for 
philosophy proper. Thanks to the labours of 
these grammarians, we can boast of this 
peculiar system of philosophy to the rest 
of the world. 

Having taken a brief survey about the 
oiigin of grammatical speculations and 
the subsequent periods in which those spe- 
culations had been systematised by the ancient 
grammarians in a scientific way, we now 
proceed to shew, following the line of thought of 
Patanjali and Bhartrhari, that Sanskrit gram- 
mar may be studied as a regular system of 
philosophy. There was a time when the 
authoiitativeness of grammar reached such a 
ei^ht as to deserve such epithets as and 

^TcT, and the author of the 4 Sarvadarsana- 
samgraha found in the Paniniyan system of 
a rammai certain characteristics which induced 
ini to treat it, as if it were a regular system 
of philosophy. Now, as a system of philosophy, 
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grammai must lnvo its Anuband/ias, cate- 
gories and principles Grammar, to begin 
with, is mainly connected with Solidus 
and their corresponding signific mce, and 
is, therefore, populaih called Sabda-iash a 
The relation, agun, in nlncli uoids stand to 
the world of objects is ono of Tacyn- Vocal. a 
(connoter and connoted), and there are is 
many w ords ns there are objects to be named 
Thus, ue soe that the scopo of covers 

almost the entne sphere of thought It' 1 is 
said that the entire uorld of objects resides 
in words in a subtle form and the so-called 
Yucya and Yucala are not really different 
but essentially one and tile same thing 
fuither, no cognition 2 whatsoever is over 
possible without the use of words, and the 
knowledge of all descriptions seems to ho hound 
up n ith words 

Every system of Hindu philosophy has its 
own Annbandhas Grammar, nlien vieued as 
a system of thought, may be shown to hive its 
particular Annbandhas (1) Giammai has Sabda 
as its subject , (2) the lelation of giammai 
with Sabda is that the foimer analyses Sabda 
into stems and suffixes { ugiffj and qvgg ), and 
thus helps the understanding of the significance 

1 sifahevvasi fssrrsi t — v a ky a pni ya i 119 

and sigfssfaa 1:1.1 men 1 — 1 124 

* latsnn’U ulna I — Kayyadar^a 1 3 

and anj ainm gssimg 1 nfe vdlfarrewr 

I — KfWySdarSa 1 4 
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While explaining the expression ip?:, as 

an epithet of grammar, Sankara states that gram- 
mar by division of words enables ns to compre- 
hend the meanings thereof. As regards 
the Prayojana or object, it is definitely stated 
by the expression vr^T^Tf^rf, that is, the first 
and foremost object of grammar is to formu- 
late such principles as would 'serve to dis- 
tinguish correct forms from incorrect ( , sp 3 *=f'sqr) 
ones. Kaiyata rightly observes that by the 
expression the author of theMahabhn- 

sya sets forth the immediate object of gram- 
mar and the statement JPll5i?r?T 

enumerates only the indirect purposes that are 
served by the study of grammar. So far 
as Adhikarl is concerned, it is sufficient to say 
that one desirous of having the knowledge of 
correct words is alone competent to take up the 
study of grammar. It is known to all students 
of Hindu philosophy that the Indian teachers 
have, as a rule, discussed the question of 
Anubandhas in the very beginning of their 
discourses, with the obvious object of inducing 
people to those studies. There are reasons to 
believe that this was followed as a traditional 
practice, because Yaska too in his Nirulcta did 
not fail to treat of such Anubandlms . 

Having dealt with the Anubandlms of gram- 
mar, Patahjali has drawn our attention to the fact 
that the statement of objects (Prayojana) is of 
no use, as both the Vedas and grammar are 
required to be studied without having any 
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definite object in view. The question' of 
Vrayojnnn mnv arise with regard to otlior 
branches of studios apart from tbo Vedas, 
because it is definitely enjoined that tbo uncondi- 
tional duty on tbo part of n Brahmin is to 
mako a study of the Vedns with the six 
popular Aiigas (grammar, etymology, etc.) 
and acquiro a thorough knowledge of 
them, fie gives us a gliinpso of the timo- 
honoured custom regarding tbo ancient 
method of teaching in India. Tbo Brahmins ! 
are said to have devoted themselves in qnciont 
times to the study of grammar just nfter their 
TJpanaynm ceremony was over ; and they 
were allowed to study tbo Vedas only on fhoir 
attaining a sufficient knowledge of grammar. 
But timo has much changed. People now fako 
up the study of the Vedas first, ns thoir shortor 
span of oxistonce doos not allow them to master 
grammar before attempting such n vast field of 
study. Further, tlioy cannot practically nfTord 
to dovote tbo greater portion of thoir lifo exclu- 
sively to the acquisition of proficionoy in 
grammar, sinco thoy liko to turn out teachors, 
capable of speaking Sanskrit, in course of n short 
duration. This is uhy they take to the study 
of the Vedas just in tho beginning of thoir 

’ soPtfeT.fi V! vs uSUHTUWonf a a i-rptsi i 

— BhJjya Pradfpodyota. 
* fMSPHi: STT^rrof I 

Sfcn Mahabh5?ja, Vol. I, p C. 
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academic career. Grammar is called XJttarU 
Vidya which is capable of being understood to a 
considerable extent by intelligent students, 
engaged in the serious study of the Vedas. 
What Patanjali has observed here is also 
applicable to much recent times. The present- 
day scholars are more or less actuated by the 
desire of securing recognition as Pundits in 
as short a time as possible. With this object in 
view, they engage themselves to the study of 
many ^astras, though superficially, before they 
have, obtained sufficient proficiency in grammar 
to qualify them to take up other branches of 
study. The statement of Prayojana has indeed 
some other reasons. Patanjali has anticipated 
an objection that might be raised against the 
so-called necessity of making a study of grammar. 
We know that words — both Vedic and Lauhilcct 
— form the subject of grammar. The study of 
grammar as a science, some may argue, is of no 
importance, because the Vedic words might be 
learnt from the Vedas and the correctness of 
Lcmhika or current words from popular usages . 1 
The study of grammar, if pursued for the know- 
ledge of words, is, therefore, nothing hut useless. 
Now it is simply to do away with such 
unreasonable arguments that Panini wrote 
his famous Astadhyayi clearly showing the 


I — -Mahabhasya, Vol. I, p, 5 , 
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objects for winch grammar should bo studied. 
The enunciation of Frat/ojaiia — both direct and 
indirect — is, therefore, neces'.ary to show tint 
tbo study of grammar is indispensable for the 
knowledge of the Vedic texts and the accurate 
discrimination of correct Sanskrit words. 

Tho cfcmality of Sahita, as supported by tbo 
grammarians, furnishes nnothor objection as 
to the usefulness of grammar. As a matter of 
fact, if words arc held to bo eternal, the scienco 
of grammar, which teaches the formation and > 
analysis of words, should access irily bdeomo 
usoloss. 1 Tho author of tbo VArttika meets this 
position by holding that tbo principles laid down 
in grammar sorvo to put a stop to certain 
undesirable consequences. 1 Ono may, for 
instanco, bo led to think that the root mp 
always retains tbo form mrji in all declensions 
(according to tho wording of tho Dhiltupiitlm); 
but grammar in such a caso brings forward 
certain restriction, viz., grammar toacbos * that 
tho root virj changos to murji (gots Vrddhi), 
when it is followed by suflixos othor than kit. 

By categories of Sanskrit grammar, wo mean 
precisely tho fundamental concepts of grammar. 
Saida is pre-ominently tho basis on which rests 
the entire structuro of grammatical scionco. 

’ sfs .ifs f=i»ii. non; faxi xtraq » 

• fmra xpafxfx Prsq I 

— Var , 10, under the role, I ,1.1.1 

* 1 H*J%g ifsTUHS' HIH- 

I — Ibid. 
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As 3abda is intimately related to thoughts 
and logic, the extent of Kabda-msira 
seems to be immensely wide. The cate- 
gories of grammar, looked at from a wider 
point of view, comprehend almost all those 
that are enumerated by the Vaisesikas. Mention 
is here made, among others, of the following 
grammatical concepts : — (I) Genus and indivi- 
dual (2) Co-inherence 

(inseparable connection), (3) Jletu and 
Karma , (4) Quality ( aj<JT ), Substance ( ), 

Relation ( ), Parts and the whole ( <*1393 

and ^3931 ), PraJcfti and Vihrti , and Efficiency 
( ). The inclusion of tiakti in the 
grammatical categories marks, however, a 
departure from the Nyaya-Yaisesika stand-points. 

Eirst, both class and individual are taken by 
the grammarians as the significance of all words. 
There is, as we know, a great controversy as to 
whether words denote a class or an individual. 
The two well-known grammarians Vajapyayana 
and Vyadi held opposite views with regard to this 
problem, the former, like the Mlmamsakas, was 
an exponent of the Class-theory, while the latter 
advocated the Individualistic theory. We have 
elsewhere pointed out that the Naiyayikas seem 
to have brought about a reconciliation between 
these contradictory views by holding that it is 
neither class nor individual alone that is usually 
denoted by words, but an individual qualified 
by the class ( ) is the meaning 

of all words. As to the view of the grammarians, 
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Pataiijali is of opinion that both class and 
individual are taken to he the son so of words. 
He particularly observes that Pimini had 
the same view before him while framing the 
rules of grammar. 

It is not only m tho Ny.'iya systom of philo- 
sophy that wo frequently meet with such terms 
as Trmrnfbqrcnil or co-inhorence nnd tfiTOT or 
cause, but grammar also has these concepts 
and their proper expositions. The term muwt- 
means ‘ the state of being substratum 
of two qu ilities ’ The class of compound inon n 
as Karmatlhdraya is based upon the concep- 
tion of such co-inherence In an instance like 
ifb'Ttfpsrq, both blueness and ‘ the state of being 
lotus’ inhere in a common substratum, i e , lotus. 

There is an elaborate treatment of both Hclu 
and Karima in Sanskrit ginmmar. The vorj 
conception of Raraka is intimately lelated to 
that of cause ( fspnfbfilTi UTK3fH.) By "Beitt ’ s 
meant the material cause. In the grammatical 
conception of Setu,' wo should remember, there 
is no room for action. Karana or instrument, 
defined as a ‘ cause associated with action ’ 
( girl'd qtyniq ) is intimately related to 
action. There is, however, no essential difference 
between Hetu and Karana, it is only the associa- 
tion with action that makes the difference. 

The question of quality comes invariably in 
connection with the consideration of Visasana 


' SanfeOmS) VO *1XW firaafmn |— Valyapadlj, 
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Yyanjana , Itaravyavartalca and Bharma are 
generally the terms whereby gmta is 

denoted. The grammatical conception of 

gum. or quality is almost the same 
as we find in the Nyaya-Vaisesika systems. 
Patanjali seems to have only reproduced a Sutra 
of the Nyaya philosophy while he enumerates 
gum as sound, touch, form, smell and taste. 
Under the rule 4.1.44. Patanjali has made 
an attempt to give a clear definition of guria. 
Gum , he holds, 1 is what inheres in substance, 
sometimes liable to destruction, found in 
different classes, not produced by action and 
essentially different from substance. Elsewhere, 
he explains guna as what serves to distinguish 
an object from others (belonging to the same 
class ^<?rr ) ; 2 as, for instance, the same 

entity as water is said to be either hot or cold, 
according to the difference of quality. Further, 
he continues that gunas are also found to 
be non-differentiating (^r^^r), 3 as a man, say 
Devadatta, retains the same name, no matter 
whether he is a boy, young or old. The 


1 wet i 

i And i 

— Mahabha§ya under the rule, Pan,, 4 . 144. 
wtfeppif jpur: ww i 

= and * Mahabha&ya under the Var. 5t5cJucJTcT Vol. I, p. 41. 
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grammatical idea of Fiiesana (THTSTT^TfafTO:) 
is, therefore, essentially tho same as that of 
guna, According to the grammarians, words 
like sjur, otc., arc oxpressivo of both tho quality 
and the object qualified, llhartrhari, while 
speaking of guna, gives much stress 1 on 
the differentiating character as woll ns on 
the dependent 2 nature of guna. Its 

dependent nature means that wo cannot 
conceive of a guna or quality without 
considering at the same time a substance in 
which that particular quality might .inhore 
( and mn-Tq"MVT T .7t; ). 

Much has been said with regard to tho object 
and quality in Sanskrit grammar, specially in 
the Mababhasya. According to Bbartrhari, ' 
genus, such as nta, is also included in the 
category of quality. 

A substance is the substratum of qualities 
( tflFTOt #541, ). Pataujali defines substance 3 
as what does not lose its essence oven when 
different qualities come to inhere in it. A fruit, 
for instance, remains the same, when in course 
of time its blueness gives way to redness. 


1 nuft’a?* auq uajmf sfftot i quit qrnsismiw ura 
l — Vakyapadlja, 3, p. 145. 

’ 3 I HelSraja ^ I 
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nnder the rale, Pan,, 5. 1, 119. 
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Bhartrhari 1 holds substance to be eternal 
and enumerates soul, object, nature, body and 
the four elements as synonyms cf dramja. .We 
o'ive below the sum and substance of what 
Helaraja has said in connection with Dramja. 
Dravya,he maintains, is of two kinds: 2 — tran- 
scendental and popular ; it is the latter that are 
comprehended by Yyadi when he says that 
all words signify substance. Brought up in an 
atmosphere of sacred traditions and religious 
culture, the, Hindu teachers are generally found 
to haye. approached all problems from a stand- 
point that is more or less metaphysical. Thus, 
while speaking of so concrete a phenomenon 
as Dramja , they have brought in the subtle 
q .estion regarding the ultimate nature of sub- 
stance, as conceived by different philosophers. 
Dravya, looked at from the transcendental stand- 
point, is the same as Soul. Those who support 
the non-dualistic view are of opinion that it is the 
all-pervading Soul alone that manifests itself in 
manifold object and appears to be diversified in 
association with different qualities (wrf^f ). The 
Buddhist philosophers hold that an object ( ) 

having its own identity as its own mark ( ) 

and capable of doing works is .known as Dravya. 
The followers of the dualistic view understand 


— Vflkyapadiya, 8, p. 141. 
atfit ci^rf^fq i 53^33^ 

* l—' Vakyapadiya 3, p. 85. 
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oxistenco or nature by firarya. According lo tho 
view of Cnrviikn, tho four elements namely, 
earth, water, light and air uliich, in their parti- 
cular combination produce the body and sense- 
organs, are considered to be Draryas. 

Smytandha or relation is of various kinds : — ' 
it may bo ono of Fiicyn-Vncaka, ns exists 
between a word and its sense ; or, ono represent- 
ing Bhedaka-Bhcdya, as is to be found between 
Pralfli and Pralynya, and 1 ns cause and elfect 
and so on. Words and meanings nro mutually 
both eauso and elTcct, so far ns tho verbal-know- 
ledge is concerned. Having shown that the mean- 
ings of words nro oither class or individual (onftt 
oratlw) or, an individual conditioned by tho class, 
we now turn to tho question as to how a parti- 
culnr word always seems to bo associated with a ' 
particular souse. As this question 1ms already 
been dealt with, a few words are only needed to j 
explain the rotation that exists between words 
and their meanings. Tho reason ns to why a 
particular word nlwnys implies a particular sonso 
points to tho existence oT certain relation, 
whether conventional 2 or fixed by nature, other- 
wise tho word gnuh might have signified a 
pot and so on. The MlmSihsnkas and the gram- 
marians hold, as we know, this rolation to bo 


1 31 s ?: WWSnVss S tv HslsWstt 1 — Vkkjapadlya, p us. 
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eternal, while the Naiyayikas explained it as 
fixed by will (^%rT).' The^ question of 

Sairib<mdha \ occupies a prominent place in Sans- 
krit grammar. In grammar Sanibandha .is 
generally denoted by wt which is technically 
called gesa. Under the rule Pap. 1. 1. d<9, 
Patarijali says that the meanings of are one 
hundred in number. One Sabda is said to be 
related to another when both of them have close 
affinity regarding their places of utterance. 
Besides this, words may have among themselves 
some such relations as proximity, posteiiority, 

• etc. (^TTSTW, SITSTto). 

, Sameway a or inseparable connection is one 
in which a quality stands to the object. In 
carmani chi pin am ha hi — the relation of skin 
with the leopard is one of Santavaya. 

Avaycwa and Avotyavl or parts and the whole 
form another concept of grammar. The class of 
compound known as 1 Ukadesl Samasa , the 
Paribhasas, such as, Ekadesavikrtctmananyavat, 
A vayavapra si ddheh scimudayaprasidhirb iliyasi, 
and the particular division of Adhikarana, 
as Aikadesika are instances that prove the 
grammatical conception of Avayava and Avctyavl. 
Like the Naiyayikas, the grammarians do not 
take the whole to be a distinct entity from the 
parts of which it is composed, hut consider it 
simply as an aggregate of parts. 1 


1 1 — M. B.,1. 23. 
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The grammarians have taken Praljti to be 
the final element of words ; it is either iVa«mn ot 
Dhatu. In instances like YTtpaya daru and 
Kunclalaya wvaj’nam, the grammarians take 
both post and earring as modifications of wood 
and gold respectively. Thus, Prakrti also 
means the original in Nation to Vtkrti oij 
modification. To the Samkhyaites, Prakrti is 
the primordial substance out of which the entire' 
universe * has evolved. Bhartrhari has also 
started with the doctrine that the whole world 
may be viewed as only Vivarta or modification 
of 8a 1 da- Brahman. 

In considering the fundamental concepts of 
grammar, we can* logically put forward what 
Bhaitrhari has said in connection with I 
efficiency 1 (Saleh) and indifferent manifestations, ‘ 
such as, space, agent, action and time. The 
conception of efficiency comprehends in itself 
the idea of objects ; we cannot, to be more clear, < 
conceive of any efficiency without thinking of 
certain objects with which it is naturally asso- ? 
eiated. We can, for instance, hardly think of the ♦ 
power of burning unless we think of fire at the 
same time. Efficiency and the efficient object, 
therefore, seem to be practically inseparable. 

It nas on the ground of such inseparable 
connection that the Naiyayikas did not include 
efficiency in their categories, as an entity distinct 


1 fejHT; I t^v, ’SMR fipn 5f?T 

)*— Vakyapadfja, 3. 1., p 157. 
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from the object. The grammarians, however, 
admit that efficiency, though politically depen- 
dent on the object ( dravyaparatantra ), has got its 
independent character too. Though inseparably 
connected and entirely identical with objects, effi- 
ciency has its own form ( Siddhasvahhuva ), since 
all objects are fourid to exhibit some efficiency 
or energy, as we may call it, when they perform 
some actions. What is true is that such efficiency 
is not directly implied by words which signify 
objects. Patahjali has clearly shown that the 
thing dnd its quality or efficiency, though related 
inseparably, are different ; as, for instance, in 
using the comparative and superlative forms, such 
as, sweeter and sweetest, we do not apply the 
degree of excellence to the thing itself but to 
its quality, i.e., sweetness. 

Both space and time are regarded as Dravya 
by the Naiyayikas, but the grammarians take 
them as efficiency inherent in objects. Space in- 
volves the notions of limit, priority, posteriority , 1 
and so forth. Generally, we have the idea of 
space when we say ‘ This is prior to it;’ c This 
is posterior to it ; 9 ( From this place onward,’ 
and so on. In instances like these, we get the 
fifth case-endings denoting Avadhi or Apelcsa . 
But when the relation between the whole and 
the parts is meant, we have IS as t hi, as in JPurvam 
Kfryasyci (the fore-part of the body). The 
Vaisesika system also mentions space as a 
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firarya, and Inkes space as one eternal entity 
without division. The so-called divisions of 
space, ns north, west, east, etc., nro only conven- 
tional ; they nre nsnnlly determined hy thu 
motion of the sun (Adityagahjii). 

Next we come to tho second manifestation 
of efficiency, /.ft, Siitt/iana or activity. 
This Siidhaita 1 implies that energy or activity 
of n thing whorohy actions nro performed 
As an instrument of actions, (his Sdilhaiia 
is of great importance, so far ns tho gram- 
matical conceptions of cases, such ns Nomi- 
native, Objectivo, Instrumental, etc , nre 
concerned. The word Sndhana may lie 
taken as a svnonjm of ICurnKa, as both of 
them imply an agent or instrument of nction. 
Patafijali lias identified Sudhaun with the com- 
bination of qualities { Gnnammvduyah Saclha ■ 
tinm). AVhat is true of a quality is that italivnjs 
appears as a distinguishing mnrk of tho thing 
wherein it inheres and this isoxnctly the case 
with efficiency also, Ilolurfijn, thoreforo, is of 
opinion that tho statement Sitilkanam 1 vni 
Dravyam of tho author of tho Jlnhilbhilsya 
may he explained as implying the identity of 
Sadhana with efficiency. It is hy drawing an 
identity betwoen the efficiency nnd tho officiont 
thing that Patnfijnli has somotinios attributed 

' fsisisnarspouil elms' wont ts^ii — \flkyopadixa, o, i, p 173 

’ sn eryB s ssifsfii m 5 5007 eaisuiRnns unfa nfsmiitH^t- 
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Sadhmiatva to ' things also. As a solution of 
the question as to why efficiency is considered' 
to be Sdclhana or active agent and not things 
themselves possessing such efficiency, Bhartrhari 
continues to say that the whole universe seems to 
have been made up of efficient force (3 akti-hala ) 
which reveals itself in manifold thing. The 
manifold aspect and diversified character of the 
world is due to the corresponding plurality and 
diversity of this efficiency. Pataiijali understands 
by active agent * an aggregate of quality.’ 

Tinfe is held to be a kind of efficiency. The 
NaiySvikas, as we know, have treated of time 
as a Dravya „ Time is said to he the ultimate 
substrat.um of the world ; x it is indivisible and 
eternal. In grammar, time has an important 
place as indicative of tenses. Pataiijali 2 defines 
time as that whereby both growth and decay of 
objects are perceived. The division of time into 
day and night indicates some sorts of con- 
junction of actions with time ; action or Vyapara 
means here the motion of the sun. Time 
is immaterial and conceived as a symbol 
of eternity. The popular division of time into 
moments,- hours, etc., are only artificial. In 
grammar, we hear of three-fold division of time, 
namely, present, past, and future. Under the 
rule Pan. 3.2.123, Katyayana 3 rightly observes 

1 qn# ^ fjpgit i 

— Mah5bha§ya, Vol. I, p. 409. 
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that time, though essentially indivisible is spoken 
of as present, past and futnio in the science of 
grammar. Patanjali has given three instances 
indicating the three different dn isions of time, 
as ‘ Mountains exist;’ 'Mountains existed’ and 
' Mountains will exist,’ and goes on to say that 
in the above examples the existence is to he 
understood as pertaining to the action of the 
kings that are either present, past or would 
come in future. 1 Putafl-jali has also shown the 
divergent views regarding the existence of such 
a division of time as * Present time.’ Some 1 
say, he continues, that theie is nothing like 
present time. Their view is thus represented : — 
‘The wheel does not exist, nor the anow is 
tin own the streamlets do not flow tow aids the 
sea. The whole universe is motionless ; there is 
nothing that moves ; he who can realise it is not 
blind.’ The second and third verses quoted by 
Patairjali remind us of the arguments whereby 
the Hadhyarnika* school of the Buddhist philo- 
sophy set aside the popular divisions of time. 
Some, 4 again, hold, on the contrary, that there is 

1 sn * trrarai tint *ii* fqraraiRrefrfaroim i 

- Mabablia?ya under tlie rule, Pan , 3 2 123 

* ntPfi nfcn*. ann af^f— — • 

*r fir^feenfa at nh qsafa i 

* 'nnmtwfHann sfouifaffi i n 

I — Madbyamika Kanka 

£ vfa i ^nf?amfngn)ssT«in i 

— M Bh&sya, Vol II, p. 124. 
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present time, though it is imperceptible like 
the sim’s movement Patahjali seems to have 
been a scholar of wide culture and thoroughly- 
acquainted with the principal systems of Indian 
philosophy, consequently it is not unlikely that 
he might have studied the Buddhist philosophy 
as it existed in his time. 

Next we come to Kriya or action as the last 
manifestation of efficiency. The conception of 
Kriya plays an important part in Sanskrit 
graihmar, specially in connection with Karahas. 
Kriya < is the meaning of verbal roots ( Dhatvar - 
tliah Kriya). Kriya , holds Patahjali, is 
immaterial, invisible and is only comprehended 
by inference. 


The method followed throughout Sanskrit 
grammar is purely analytical: grammar does 
never attempt to coin new words, but dissolves 
words into their radical and formative elements 


m accordance with the principle of Anvaya- 
T yatii elca or the method of agreement and 
diffeience. The Indian grammarians, as we 
have said elsewhere, had a conception of 
scientific methodology, as is clearly evi- 
c enced by the way in which they had 
anajsed vords of so diversified character 
and determined their JPrakrli and Pratyaya. 

•rm f lammarians ko experience great 

difficulty m th e course of analysis of words, 
ihe author of the Mahabhasya gives us a 
c Gdi idea as to how the grammarians, pro- 
ccu m 0 on the line of A.nvaya- VyatireJca. 
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succeeded in distinguishing the radical from tho 
formative elements. We do not like to repeat hero 
what we h ive already said. It will suffice here to 
point out that tho grammarians scorn to lmvc taken 
a group of similar forms such ns, glmfah, ghafena, 
gliatat and pacali, paen/ah, apakftl, ole., and 
then proceeded to find out the common and 
uncommon elements in them. Now tho common 
or unaltered element, namely, ghaja and pao, 
which has not undergone any important change 
in all those forms is called Prakrit ; tho un- 
common elements, on tho other hand, ina, at, li, 
tali, which are liahlo to variations in diiToront 
forms, are termed Pratyaya. This is, in short, 
the process whereby tho grammarians could 
successfully dissolve tho words. 

Though tho adherents of tho doctrine of 
Sphola take all words to ho indivisible and 
eternal and look upon ail such disintegrations as 
purely artificial, wo do not fail to notico the 
scientific value of such a procedure that furnish- 
es an instrument to get into tho moaning of 
words. There are three forms in which words 
generally appear : sentence, inflected form, and 
the radical and formative elements. Of these, a 
sentence is the logical unitor tho significant p\rt 
of speech. "Words, as we have already said, havo 
no independent existence apart from a sentenco. 
According to the Fulyamdins , i.e., thoso who take 
a sentence to be real, indivisible, and tbe only 
significant unit, the analysis of a sentenco into its 
constituents, i.e., Padas, is at best artificial, but 
8 
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recourse is taken to this process, however ima- 
ginary, as it provides the only means of showing 
the meaning of a sentence. The Padavctdins, 
on the other hand, hold that Padas are real, and 
seek to prove the unreality of a Vdhya , as an 
indivisible unit. A sentence, so to speak, is 
nothing but an aggregate of JPadas , consequently 
a sentence has no separate existence apart from 
its constituents. The aphorism of the Pratisakhya 
defining Sandhi 1 is construed by the Padavadins 
in such a way as to indicate the priority of Padas 
to Sainhitd and the reality of Padas is thus sought 
to be established. According to them, Padas , 
though essentially indivisible, are analysed into 
Prahrti and Pratyaya in order to bring out 
their significance. The decomposition of words 
into Prahrti and Pratyaya is the central 
problem upon which are concentrated the entire 
speculations on grammar. It is by such analysis 
or Samshdra, as it is often called, that the 
Sanskrit grammarians could exclude Jpa- 
bhramsas from coming under the cognisance of 
their systems of grammar. The vieAv of Panini 
and Pataiijali, as explained by Bhartrkari and 
Helaraja, shows that both of them were in favour 
c of the Pakyavadins , i.e. t Padas are unreal and 
have no separate existence, whereas a sentence 
is indivisible and really significant by nature. 


(—Pratisakhya. 
j — Vakyapadiya, 2, 59, 
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The expression Padakftra, 1 as used by Patau* 
jali, is a sufficient indication that Padaa are 
essentially unreal. It is simply for the under- 
standing of unintelligent people that the gram- 
marians lmvo taken rccourso to such an artificial 
process, as the separation of Poda/t from a 
sentence. 


1 * ^aii , swtwmggq^^—Utthabijajya, 

Vol III, p 117. Punyargja nn in the Vskyapadiya A'Sr., a 57 
** TO*lt ««« *71 n H 5 I ftqf qq 

«np trvrro^mt qqm V «rf«i 1 innrfjwwwr 
1 n^frftan TOftnra: vfem eft ( 



CHAPTER III 


SamjS/a akd Paribhasa 
• • 

Samjufi or grammatical technics — ParibhafSs or axioms of 
grammar — Rules of grammar. 

Every system of philosophy has its particular 
concepts and contains necessarily a set of 
corresponding terms that are more or less 
restricted in their sense. Terms of this des- 
cription, which are specialised in their signifi- 
cance, are popularly called Samjna or technical 
terms. The Nyava system, specially the Navya- 
Nyaya, contains a large number of such technical 
terms. These words, it must be remembered, 
are not used by the Naiyayikas in their popular 
sense. To a Naiyayika the words Prakdra and 
Pratiyogin, for instance, are not denotative 
of kinds and competitive respectively, but 
usually express an adjunct and anything that 
is non-existent . 1 The use of such technical 
terms has manifold advantage. Samjnds are 
often used for the sake of brevity and 
conciseness, and are consequently adopted in 

most of the treatises on science in their 
respective fashions. 


ssnvn*?: ^ irfaqpft i 
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A Samfia generally means an enunciation 
or mention of something by name . 1 Vutsyiiyana 
has used the word as a synonym of Satpjun , 

and holds that the logical or scientific procoduro 
comprehends enunciation, definition and exami- 
nation, as necessary for the scientific treatment 
of a subject . 2 The grammarians also, as is evident 
from their method of treatment, have followed 
this scientific process. To enumerate something 
by name is what is known ns Samjila and those 
that are denoted or comprehended hy s'uch 
SawjttS are called Sawjfih Pataujnli defines 
Samjfiu as a shortest name which is adopted 
for the sake of brevity. 

In the Sutra Pat}. 1 . 1 . 1 , the word 

is a Sanijfia and 'srei and q'q are Satpjm. 
But how are we to know that it is a SairijiUi ? 
The Sutra quoted above forms the opening 
aphorism of Panini and there is no preceding rule 
like Sarrijm that may he taken as an Adhikura- 
Sutra. The question raised by Pataujali 3 is that 
Panini ought to have used the word Sattijha before 
the rule gftnt’T, so as to avoid the ambiguity as 
to whether gf% or is to be taken as Satriji la. 

To recognise Vrddhi as a Samjna naturally 
presupposes an adequate conception of Som/fiu 
itself. Patanjali further observes that even the 


1 nfflnrasurt *hn i 

’ ftftm vot snsutft:— sort qft^i -At i 
* jurist nAqs Tjswqi nni vmi i 

Mahabbagya under the rule Pan. 1. 1. 1, 
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enunciation of ^Tf$3TH is not [sufficient enough 
to give an accurate cognition of Samjna and 
Saonjm , as there is hardly any evidence in favour 
of accepting the word Vrddhi as a Sannpia 
and as Samjni . He then refers to the 

ancient teachers 1 whose usage is the only 
criterion for the precise knowledge of a Samjna. 
That the word Vrddhi denotes a Samjna (as 
opposed to a Samj hi) and not a Samjni is evident 
from the usages of the ancient grammarians. 
The f fact is that the technical terms like Guna 
and Vrddhi, as used in the Astadhyayl, are 
not really of Panini’s invention, ' hut they are 
rather supposed to have been borrowed from 
earlier systems of grammar. Similar is the 
history of all proper names, both popular and 
the Vedic ; as, for instance, ,tbe name 2 Devadatta, 
with which parents baptise their newly-born son, 
continues to gain currency in the society by the 
force of popular usage. Another view that seems 
to be none the less plausible is that the gramma- 
tical technics, such as, Guna and Vrddhi, 
were too popular terms to require any exposition 
or even enunciation. It is probably for this 
reason that Panini did not think it worth his 
while to make a distinct rule as Samjna as 
would facilitate the knowledge of Samjna. 

1 I I — MababhaWa. 

Far. 4. 

2 gs^r 5113 v? irtui f c^rf i 

(••••••tIci cHc(cj 

i — ibid. 
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Pntaujali continues further flint somo grnmmn- 
riaus, while interpreting the rulo in question, 
have clearly indicated that (ho word Ffddhi is a 
Saipjna and VTf^, is SatpjtV. In order to bring 
out the exact significance of the rulo gfrolw, 
some grammarians, ngain, lias o (only given tho 
examples of Fichlhi ns, xrawlq, xrgntqfq) only 
enumerated tho SayijftU of Vrihlhi , such ns, xns-r, 
under tho rulo f%fw sfo and liavo 

thus mado it sufficiently clear Hint the word 
Ff hi hi is expressive of xn?W in grammar. Tho 
relation between tho words VjiUlhi and A'llaicU, 
therefore, one of tho indicating and llio indicated. 
The rulo serves practically a two-fold purpose: 
it expresses a Saipjiia ns well ns makes tho word 
Vrddhi a Sayijnil. TThat Pnt.iiijnli 1 deduces 
from thoso facts with regard to the distinction 
between Sai?i;«a and Saipjiil is that what 
implies something is a Sumjud and vvhnt n’ro so 
implied should bo legnrdcd ns a Saipfm. 
The author of tho Varttikn has suggested two 
more criteria so ns to show tho distinction 
between Saipjnu and SaTjijfit more clearly. (1) 
SamjflS is formless, 1 whereas Saipjilis are found 
to have forms It is a fact of common ex- 
perience that a Satpfnu, liko Devadatta, is givon 
to a mass of flesh having cortain form 


' 8 lean? ssi «snww nr urn 8 rtiihinl 8 riftm ife i 

MahSbbSjyu, Vol I, p 8ft 

* . — Vdr 6, Bb&tyn *’tJT I 

qfiro, i ^n%>fqr 'pijfwmi fsrqff i 
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Affain, ■where there is a form, there is a difference. 
Moreover, Samjna is one, while Somjnls are more 
than one. (2) A Samjna, may be recognised by 
some special mark. 1 Patahjali holds further that 
Samjna and Samjm , like nouns 'and adjectives, 
seem to have co-inherence as well as equal 
case-terminations. To the grammarians, Adaio 
(which is formed by the process of JSratyaJiara 
from the letters enunciated in the so-called 
Siva-Sutra) is really expressive of sense. 
Some, again, take the word Vrddhi as indicative 
of thfe forms of words, viz., the word Vrddhi 
and Adaio are mutually convertible. Patahjali 
has suggested a few more characteristics 
whereby Samjna and Samjm might be clearly 
recognised. Samjnas, he maintains, 2 like Vrddhi 
and Gnna , are repeatedly mentioned in gram- 
mar, but such is not the case w r ith their' corres- 
ponding Samjnis, for it is more convenient and 
attended with more economisation of labour to 
mention a Samjna, say V rddhi, than to 

enumerate each time Adaio which contain 
greater number of letters. When Samjnas are 
really adopted for the sake of brevity and 
conciseness, the word Vrddhi is preferable to 
Adaio from a practical point of view. Further, 
it often comes to our notice that Samjni is 
-placed before the Samjna? in the rules of grammar 

1 ai I — Var. 7. 

3 ’jynmftcT. wf qftviftaT tfsfi i —ibid. 
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(ns in )• But tho rulo forms mi 

exooption, ns tho word Pfddhi comos hero first. 
This anomaly is oxplnincd liv I’ntnfijnli ns n parti- 
cular instnnco wliero tho word T'jddhi lins been 1 2 
given priority only to indicnto n sense of nuspici- 
ousncss (HS'iHiyj}). Both Sawjnn nnd Snmjiii hoing 
thus reciprocally convertible, n question is raised 
agninst their mutual dependence (’CRitnrT’ura). 
As a matter of fact, wo got a SamjiTi like 
Vrdtlhi for Adaic nnd the SntiijtVi again serves 
to indicate Adaic. Tho defect of such mutual 
dopondonco is finally set aside by l’ntoijjnli on 
the ground of tho etornality of word (pnf g 
Pttavjs^^rrp— Vnr. 0). Adaic nro permanent 
word-forms, for tho denotation of which a 
Samji 55 liko T’rddhi is adopted, but tho 
Snmjila itself docs not practically bring them into 
existence. Tho otornnl view of Saida 8 docs not, 
however, render tho science of grammar absolute- 
ly useless, sinco grammar, ns it is primarily 
concerned with tho exposition of correct words, 
serves to romovo all possiblo confusion nnd 
misinterpretation by tho formulation of rules, 
Bhartrhari has o von tried to show the perma- 
nent character of such Samjna-Sabda and acknow- 
ledges the relation botweon Satnjlia nnd S«ni/«? 
as permanently fixed. 5 But this viow is opon 

1 «nrra* visrif use: wsftnei mrcre' rCsawnRai: ngrii i— 
M. B. nader the rnJe Pag. 2.2.1. 

1 nfk f*i«n firw nr^ ? sn^ i — * ibtd 

* <^g feanfcg vstyspadt/o, Kir 

2 369 . 
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to objections and is contrary to our experience. 
Sarnjna or proper names are purely of human 
invention, 1 men giving names to objects according 
to their own desire. The arguments whereby 
Bhartrhari sought to refute this popular view are 
as follows : It is admitted that in certain cases 
Samjms are restricted in their denotations by 
the usages of men ; as, for instance, one might 
say, c Thom this day the word Ditha would 
mean this person. 5 But so far as the relation 
between a Sarnjna and a Samjni is concerned, 
there is no denying the fact that the word 
Ditha , 'like the word gatih, is also connected 
with its meaning by permanent relation. 2 
Bhartrhari has divided Samjnas into two classes — 
Krtrima (as ti, g7m, etc.) or artificial, and 
Akrtrima (as Ditha) or popular names current 
in the society. The so-called artificial Savijiias 
are of modern origin ; their significance is 
confined to the area of those Sastras wherein 
they are used, that is to say, they have no 
meanings popularly assigned to them. 

Having thus discussed the different criteria 
for the recognition of Sarnjna and Samjm, we 
now pioceed to speak a few words more on the 

And i 

l-Sar. 1. 370. 4 

^ TOftRStarofti mfe H^efRfW Kqsfft I— Vakyapadlya. 

- 2 mst fwfwf m: |...q?RTf ^w i^: 

arrei^nuf?fH: §kt: I Vakyapadlya. I 
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number and nature of such Satyjfias, Diffe- 
rent systems of grammar have their different 
Samjiifls ■; as, for instance, Patiini uses ac and 
hal, whereas Katantra system has Svara and 
Vynjaiia in their stead. It will be evident from 
a study of these Sainjnas that most of them aro 
meaningless outside the short compass wherein 
they are used ; they are neither to be found in 
lexicon, nor current as significant words in 
their specialised sense. Samjhs-S'abda, as a rule, 
are not derivable ( s^tpst ) j and though 
popular words, such as, Frddhi , Guna, fete., are 
used as SamjiiS, their popular significances have 
practically no connection with what they signify 
in grammar. Bhartrhari says that the 

meaning assigned to snch Samjna-Sabda by 
the grammarians is to , he taken as modern 
convention, as opposed to the divine convention. 
It is to be noted here that the two Samjna- 
Sabdas, namely, Svara and Fyhjana, as are 
to be found in Yaska’s Nirukta and in the 
Katantra system, and which are undoubted- 
ly older than ac and hal respectively, 
are really significant ( ^td 

). It is, therefore, believed 
that the Katantra 1 system has preserved the 
old grammatical technics more faithfully than 
that of Panini, who is rather credited with 

* Katantra system ha3 also retained sneb old grammatical 
terms as Kenta (Pacini baa t?te), 1 Vartam&na (bftatflnt? 
eeema to hate been the oldest term for VSrtamans ), 
Bhaviiyanti, etc. 
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having invented a peculiar way of enunciating 

letters, 1 a system of JPratyahara unknown to 
other grammarians, and certain technical terms 
like ao and hal, etc. 

The word Samjna means ordinarily a 
name. Just as an object is found to have 
a good many names in popular speech, so in 
grammar a form may have different Samjnas. 
It is to be borne in mind that excepting a few 
instances like Svara , , Vynjana , Lop a. JDirgha, 
etc., as used in grammar, there are Samjnas 
as nadt, ti 3 glm , etc., which are absolutely 
meaningless and purely artificial. There are 
numerous Samjnas in grammar ; they are 
made use of by the grammarians with a 
view to secure the brevity and conciseness. 
They may be, however, divided into two classes, 
according as they are significant and meaning- 
less. The Samjnas belonging to the former 
group are almost the same as used in popular 
speech, though with a specialised significance, 
while those that come under the second group 
are absolutely meaningless except in grammar. 
There are certain Samjnas, such as, Nadi, 2 3 Agnij 
Sraddha^ which are used as types to denote res- 
pectively words ending in lengthened f, g*, short 
% vs, and lengthened ^ . The so-called Siva-Sutras, 


1 3Ww?:i Katantra-fe^ , 

s Pan. 1. 4 . 3—g^n^ , 

3 ^Rr;— Kalapa. •umtS, 8. 

^ Ibid, 10. 
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though unintelligible by themselves and entire- 
ly meaningless to others, representing a great 
• departure from the popular order ot letters, 
have great importance to the students of the 
Astadhysyl, as they are suitable for making 
Samjnaa like an, in, etc. Jagadls'a under- 
stands by SamjiM 1 all names having conven- 
tion or Sairiketa and classifies it under three 
classes, namely, Naimittiki, Paribhasiki, and 
A upadhikl. Savijuas are artificial ; their origin 
may he traced to an attempt to find out the 
shortest symbol to denote a group of individuals. 
The system ot Somjna is thus important for more 
than one reason; it is the shortest possible 
name for a class and consequently marked by 
brevity. The Sam/iins adopted in different 
systems of grammar are so variant that one 
cannot expect to make a successful study of 
any system of grammar without having a 
thorough acquaintance with its particular sets 
of Samjnas. 

logic means agreement of facts with truth. 
Grammar in dealing with the formation of words 
and formulation of rules has sometimes shown 
strict comformity to truth. What is true 
of logic is thus true of grammar too. 
Science, as is veil known, takes for granted 
certain axioms which are more or loss self- 
evident truths and consequently require 
no explanation. These axioms or generalised 


1 TS — Sabda 5 aktipraka3ika A'ar. 17, 
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having invented a peculiar way of enunciating 
letters, 1 a system of Pratyahara unknown to 
other grammarians, and certain technical terms 
like ac and hal, etc. 

The word Scmjfia means ordinarily a 
name. Just as an object is found to have 
a good many names in popular speech, so in 
grammar a form may have different Samjnas. 
It is to he borne in mind that excepting a few 
instances like Svara , Vynjana , Lopa , Dir glia > 
etc., as used in grammar, there are Samjnas 
as nacfo, ti, glm, etc., which are absolutely 
meaningless and purely artificial. There are 
numerous Samjnas in grammar; they are 
made use of by the grammarians with a 
view to secure the brevity and conciseness. 
They may be, however, divided into two classes, 
according as they are significant and meaning- 
less. The Samjnas belonging to the former 
group are almost the same as used in popular 
speech, though with a specialised significance, 
while those that come under the second group 
are absolutely meaningless except in grammar. 
There are certain Samjnas , such as, Nadi , 2 Agnij 
Sraddha 4 which are used as types to denote res- 
pectively words ending in lengthened short 
% and lengthened ! q - . The so-called Siva-Sutras, 
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though unintelligible by themselves anti entire- 
ly meaningless to others, representing a great 
departure from the popular order of letters, 
hare great importance to (ho students of tlio 
As(sdhyayl, ns they are suitable for malting 
Satiijtius like an, in, otc. Jagadls'a under- 
stands by Samjnd 1 all names having conven- 
tion or Sami da and classifies it under threo 
classes, namely, NttimiUili, Paribh!i\iki, anil 
Aupadhili. Sanijnas are nrlifieial ; their origin 
may he traced to an attempt to find ouf tho 
shortest symbol to denote a group of individuals. 
The system of Samjitn is thus important for more 
than ono reason; it is the shortest possible 
namo for a cln»s and consequently marked by 
brevity. Tho Samjnas adopted in different 
systems of grammar arc so variant that ono 
cannot oxpect to mnko a successful study of 
any system of grammar without having a 
thorough acquaintance with its particular sots 
of Saifljillia. 

Logie means agreement of facts with truth. 
Grammar in dealing with tho formation of words 
and formulation of rules has sometimes shown 
strict comformity to truth. What is truo 
of logic is thus true of grammar too. 
Science, as is uell known, takes for granted 
certain axioms which are more or less self- 
evident truths and consequently require 
no explanation. These axioms or generalised 
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statements (deductions) are freely made 
use of by different- systems of philosophy. 
These are deduced from common experience. 
Geometry, for instance, begins with' a number 
of such axioms the whole is greater than its 
parts) and shows ; their applications in the 
exposition of problems. Logic, as a science, has 
also its particular axioms (a thing is what 
it is, vi%., the law of identity) which are hot^ 
only applicable to logic alone but are found 
to be used in other departments of science for 
their incontestable validity. Here we find the 
reason why logic is popularly called the 
c science of all sciences. 5 It has added un- 
doubtedly to the scientific character of grammar, 
for. it has also treated of such axioms., These 
axioms or generalised statements are known in 
grammar as Paribhasas. The fact that is 
established by the Paribhasa 1 — e A thing does 
not essentially become a different one even when 
some of its parts get deformed, 5 or, more clearly, 
e A dog does not become anything but a dog 
when its tail is cut off 5 — is one of common 
experience and equally true in ordinary life also. 
In grammar we find a good many Paribhasas . 
The P aribhasas , as used in grammar, may be ex- 
plained as what represent the highest gram- 
matical generalisation. The ' Paribhasa ‘ may 
be broadly divided into two classes : (1) Pari- 
bhasas which are ■ not restricted in their 
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applications to grammar nlono lmt equally hold 
good in other spheres of experience) ; (2) Pari- 
Iftufds that arc closely associated with gram- 
matical operations and contain technical terms 
of grammar. The ParibhSfSs like rpTr^Tj- 
fgt MUW sKf, otc., which does not contain any 
grammatical term and nro true to all sciences, 
belong to tho former group of the ParibhBtSt. 
The Paribha/jiia falling under tho second 
category nro thoso that contain grammatical 
technics and are couched in grammatical forms, 
such as, tpStpri s'wdfwroq, 
nTTOTfOTfW wtow), etc. These cannot bo ex- 
plained for obvious reasons without roforonco to 
grammar. From a study of the Paribhutis 
belonging to the formor class, it appears flint 
they are decidedly the older and rooro popular 
than thoso coming under the second group. VTo 
fail, however, to trace their origin with a degree 
of certainty. They nro sometimes presupposed 
by the rules of Puuini and somotimos deducible 
from the rules of tho As(adhyfiyl. Pan ini had 
undoubtedly before him mnny axioms of this 
description when he composed tho rules of the 
Astudhyuyl. It is clear from the statoinont of 
Nagojl 1 (who has collected these Paribhaqm — 122 
in number and explained them) that somo 
of theso PariblwsUs wero used as regular 

1 m'StsSaraTsra's swrssnsm sitWasw s)m*n!jfsrir>i 
wsrarwralfoVitfa aifs qronsissiPs mfi missm^ i 

— -ParibhUjendnSekbara. 
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Sutras by older grammarians. Panini has. 


however, incorporated some of these Paribha- 
sas in his Astadhyayi 1 and some of them are 
suggested by the rules. The Paribhasas estab- 
lished by either J nap aha or Nyaya have been 
refered to by Katyayana and Pataiijali. 
Generally speaking, there are three kinds of Pari- 
bhasas : — (1) Vacanild — verbatim used as Sutra 
by older grammarians ; (2) Jnapahci — as deduced 
from the interpretations of Panini’s rules ; (3) 
Nytiya referring to the axioms either taken 
from the experience of ordinary life or estab- 
lished by logical inductions. There are, agaiD, 
two different forms of Nyaya — Nydya-Siddha 
and Loka-Nyaya-Siddha. The ParibJiasci — 



is an instance 


of Loka-Nyaya-Siddha, because the truth it 
conveys is sufficiently proved by the facts of daily 
life, viz., C A thing should not be the cause of 


destroying that wherefrom it derives its very 
existence.’ These Paribhasas are of practical 
help to us for understanding the rules of the 
Astadhyayi. Nagojl has not only taken notice of 
those Paribhasas alone which might be deduced 
or taken directly from the Varttika or the 
Bhasya, but has undoubtedly treated of the 
Paribhasas taken from other grammarians. 
There is a Paribhdsd 2 which expressly enjoins 


1 Wh (— Pan. 2. 1. 1. 

ibid, 1. 4. i. 

2 anwwiil PrevwftvfM » 
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that for the removal of doubt and ambiguity in 
connection with a rule of grammar, the inter- 
pretations of the learned commentators are to 
he regarded as the only authoritative and decisive 
ones. Some Paribhilsas with their respective 
meanings have been referred to in the ‘ Linguistic 
Speculations of the Hindus’ under ‘Logic of 
Grammar.’ 

Having shown the nature of Sartijilas and 
Paribhae&a according to their grammatical 
.interpretations, we now propose to say a' few 
words regarding the characteristics of the gram- 
matical aphorisms. The style followed by the 
grammarians in constructing the rules is the 
same as adopted in the so-called Sutra literature. 
This style of composition, in which most of 
the standard works of Hindu philosophy have 
been written, was adopted by the grammarians, 
as they unduly favoured brevity and concise- 
ness, sometimes to the extent of unintelligibility. 
How much the grammarians favoured brevity 
and conciseness in the composition of Sutras is 
best illustrated by the Paribhaga ‘sremarara- 
avf galfftra fRpfi Imarw:.’ The characteristic 
features of grammatical rules are as follows — 
(1) The Sutras Bbould be so framed as to 
■ contain the least number of letters. (2) The 
Sutras to be constructed in such a way as to 
avoid ambiguity and doubt. (3) The Sutras 

1 11 ^ <jjr 

fa;: 1 
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must be impregnated with meanings. As 
Panini 1 is said to have composed the rules of 
the Asfadhyayi with all religious solemnities 
and great caution, Patahjali strongly believes 
that even a letter of his aphorisms, far from 
speaking of the entire rule, is not likely to 
be meaningless. (4) The Sutras must have 
widest applications. This is exactly the case 
so far as the general rules ( ) are 

concerned. (5) The Sutras should be free from 
all defects and reasonable at the same time. 
The Sutras having these qualifications generally 
fall under six categories, namely, Samjna, 
Paribhasa, Vidhi or rules that enjoin some- 
thing, Niyania or rules that enjoin restrictions, 
Pratisedha or prohibitive rules, and Adhikara. 
Sa'injUd Sutras are those that point out gramma- 
tical technics, such as, Vfddhi , Gima, Lopa 
(disappearance), ao, hal, etc. As regards the 
Paribhasa Sutras, we have already pointed 
out that certain Paribhasas were incorporated 
by the grammarians in their systems of gram- 
mar as regular Sutras. The Adhikara Sutras 
are of four kinds. 2 Patanjali has illustrated 
three different kinds of Adhikara. 

As to the principle followed in the forma- 
tion of rules, it must be clearly stated that it was 


<?wrfSmrf*n: ^ 
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indeed n great difficulty to mnko a thorough study 
ot each word. We are (old that Indra , 1 oron 
under tlio tutorship o£ Prhnspiti, and continuing 
his study for n great length of time, failed to make 
an exhaustive study ot words. How then the 
grammar)' ins had succeeded in such an arduous 
task ? l’ntanjali rightly ob-eri cs that tho rules of 
grammar should he framed on tho scientific 
basis of generalisation and particul irisation , 1 so 
as to enable one to mako a study of words, 
though so diversified and numerous, with tho 
least amount of effort, llo clearly shows that 
tho rules p,\p, 3. 2. 1 and ajifTtltjoim nt: 

Pari. 3.2.3, uero written by I’anini liming 
tho same object in viow. 

Now as to what constitutes a grammar , 1 
Pataujali lias elaborately dealt with (ho question 
in regurd to what is precisoly meant by grammar. 
It is too well known a fact that it is tho Sntras 
that constitute grammar or, in ollior words, 
grammar is entirely identical with tho Sutras, 
We uso the word Vt/aiarana with roforonco 
to a number of Satras and do not practically 
understand anything else. Put there aro cortain 
objections in the way of accepting this view ns an 
accurate one. Tho difficulty that arises on tho 

1 Mahabb&jya, Vo! I, p 5. 

* i wfartr*™: ^rncp jifawrc: — MahnbUija 
Vd I, p. C 
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assumption of identity between grammar and 
Sutras is that the question of relation, as is 
indicated by the expression ( ) c the 

rules of grammar 5 becomes necessarily incom* 
prehensible or incompatible, that is to say, the 
above expression clearly indicates that grammar 
is actually different from the Sutras. Again, 
no cognition of words would be possible, if 
grammar were identified with the Sutras, be- 
cause the knowledge of words does not practi- 
cally follow from the Sutras, but rather from the 
interpretations and expositions of such rules. 
Words are then held to be constituents of 
grammar and this view is considered to be 
sufficient to meet the aforesaid objection. 
But this is* also not absolutely free from 
defects, inasmuch as the identity of grammar 
with words would render the derivation of the 
term V yakavana ( 

simply inconsistent. The drift of the 
arguments is that words are derived by means 
of Sutras and not by other words. Moreover,' 
the rules like ef?T ?T3J, ffhfW, 

etc., will be inconsistent with their meanings, 
if words are held to be identical with grammar. 
In fine, Patafijali sets forth the conclusion that 
words and Sutras in their combination form the 
life of grammar ( ). 

The word Sandhi literally means conjunc- 
tion of two ; in grammar it implies the combina- 
tion of two letters having close proximity. The 
definition of Sandhi as given by Panini (which 
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is also to be found in tho Nirukta) lays stress 
on the extremo proximity of lotters, whether 
vowels or consonants, as the primary condition 
of Sandhi ( Parah tannikartafr SaniliitO). 

It has already been pointed out that tho word 
is the same as sound. A word is, again, of two 
kinds, namely, sound as produced by the beat of 
drum, and sound as distinctly audible and ox- 
pressed by letters. To tho former class belong 
those sounds which are not capablo of being re- 
presented by letters and hnvo no real expressive- 
ness like popular words that consist of letters. 
These letters, whother 18 or 49 in number, 
represent plionologically all possible modulations 
of voice. There are eight different places, such 
as, chest, throat, nose, head, tongue,' roof of tho 
tongue, teeth and lips wherefrom letters are 
produced and they are named accordingly. The 
order in which letters are to be rend is said to bo 
fixed ( Siddhorarna-samiimnatjah ), but Panini 
seems to have shewn some amount of ingenuity, 
as he gives rather a clumsy arrangement of 
letters only to serve the purpose of forming the 
jPralyah&ras. The method adopted by Panini 
may be scientifically accurate, but it really marks 
a departure from the popular order of letters. 

The subtle form of Nada having its origin in 
the Miiladhara proceeds upwards till it roaches tho 
vocal apparatus and becomes audiblo ; it develops 
into distinct 6ound whon it olothes itself with 
letters. This is usually the process whereby letters 
are produced. Letters are transient and liable to 
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disappear just after their utterance is over. 
According to the time required for pronouncing, 
a sound is said to be short, long and protracted. 
Letters are broadly divided into two classes : 
Svara and Vyanjana. Svara is so called because 
they are distinctly audible by themselves ; 
Vyanjana requires the help of vowels for their 
intelligibility. The use of ac and hal in the place 
of more popular terms Svara and Vyanjana 
represents one of Panini’s manifold innovation. 

There are generally two different ways in 
which 1 words are uttered — rapid and slow. 
Patanjali maintains that close proximity is to 
be talcen as the fundamental condition of 
Sandhi. It then follows almost naturally that no 
such Samhita or the combination of letters takes 
place when two words are uttered at intervals. 
It is said in defence, however, that proximity 
of letters is the same, whether they are uttered 
rapidly or slowly. It is practically the time, as is 
required by the speaker to pronounce the words, 
that makes the utterance either rapid or slow. 
Three 1 definitions have been suggested to explain 
Samhita, but no one is found to be strictly 
accurate and free from defects. The last tenta- 
tive definition, 2 3 which brings in the idea of order 
as priority and posteriority among letters, uttered 
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without any intervention of time, is also open to 
objection, because the very idea of priority and 
posteriority is inconceivable in regard to letters 
that are never uttered simultaneously, pjufaa is 
to be understood with reference to space, as we 
apply the terms Puna and Apara to things 
when they are found to exist simultaneously. 
But such is not the case with letters. It is 
practically seen that we cannot pronounce two 
letters at a time . 1 The vocal organ that operates 
in pronouncing the letter ga is not the ^ame 
that gives rise to art-sonnd and so on. Again, 
for the transient character of sound, ga is 
no longer existent when au is uttered. It is 
to be carefully noted here that Patirvaparyu, 
as stated here, is not to be taken as referring to 
time, because letters are liable to destruction after 
the utterance is over, and there can be no 
1 elation as priority and posteriority between the 
existent and the non-existent letters Patanjali, 
then, arrives at the conclusion and brings the 
whole discussion to a close when he holds that 
Paurmparya, as the essential requisite of 
Sanihita, pertains to intelligence, that is to say, 
the determination of priority and posteriority of 
letters is the operation of intelligence . 2 An 
intelligent man adopts the following procedure 


1 vivnWdfwnv *rahu*i— Vnr 10. 
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in ascertaining the order of Paurvaparya : — 
This word is to be used in- this sense and this 
word consists of these letters. Then, he proceeds 
to determine them one after another. 

There is another definition of Samhita given 
in the Pratisfikhya 1 which has also given rise 
to a considerable discussion. The main difficulty 
lies in the way of disjoining the compound 
Padaprahrti w T hich admits of double inter- 
pretation. If we take the expression Pada- 
prakrti as meaning SfT 
it would naturally follow that Samhita or 
combination is the original form of speech 
wherefrom Padas are separated. It is quite 
evident from this exposition that Sairiliita 
represents the original form, whereas Padas 
are only modifications. According to another 
interpretation, which treats of the exjjresBion 
Padaprahrti as an instance of Bahuvrihi 
and lays down that Padas in their combination 
constitute SartihUd : Padas are to be taken as 
Prakrit and Sanilrita as merely modified forms. 
Piie question raised here is one of great impor- 
tance, as it forms the fundamental problem of the 
linguistic science. The point at issue is to 
decide which of these ( Samhita and Padas) 
represents the original form. Durga 2 has 
advanced arguments to show that Satrihitais 
Prakrit and Padas represent only Vikrii. He 
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has based his arguments on the fact that the 
Vedic Mantras have come down to us in their 
Satjihila form (but not as isolated Pa das) ; 
SarrAiia or combined forms are first studied by 
the Vedic scholars and the Mantras aro specially 
reoited in their Saijitiilii form at the time of 
sacrificial performances. It is an established fact 
that we do not meet with an instance of fhtyfwj 
in the Vedic Mantras. 

A careful study of tho rulos concerning 
Satyhita will make it clear that tho principles 
underlying such SaijiMta are based on regular 
phonological basis. The rule ssfl tphfv. which 
enjoins that x, s, sfj, followed by ac, are 
changed to y, v, r, respectively, records rather 
a phonetic tendency according to which ?+% 
when uttered at a stress, are apt to take 
the form of zj and so on. Tho transformation 
of T into g, as in ^tsja, is due to tho fact that 
both x and zj are letters that originate in tho 
same place and have necessarily natural affinity 
for combination. Jaimini 1 has clearly stated 
that in letters do not undergo any 

modification but a new letter oomes into exis- 
tence. The rule enjoins that 

in case of Jdeta, a letter having close affinity, 
either through the internal efforts or owing to 
the similarity of place of utterance, is to take 
the place and function of Sthanl. 


' ssihwiniw: Mlm. Sutra, 1.1, J8, 
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These instances will suffice to show that the 
rules of Samhita are outcome of natural ten-' 
denotes, as are illustrated by phonetic laws. 
In popular usages, Samhita is sometimes obli- 
gatory and sometimes optional. It is thus 
stated in a Kat'ika : Samhita 1 is obligatory in 
Padcts ; between roots and prefixes and in com- 
pounds ; in all other cases Samhita is optional. 

There are, broadly speaking, five kinds of 
Sandhi, according to the nature of letters that 
enter into combination. Among these five, 
the so-called Prahfti- Sandhi (an instance 
of Sandhi which is not attended with necessary 
changes and modifications) forms a peculiar 
group. We call them peculiar in this sense 
that the instances of Prahrti-Sandhi are so rigid 
that they retain their original forms intact 
and do- not come under the general principles 
of Samhita.- In an instance like late- wie 
where no change is brought about by rules 
of Sandhi, it is really difficult to distinguish 
it from ordinary forms. In cases like this, Sandhi 
is to be determined only by accents. Similarly,' 
compounds and non-compounds were distin- 
guished in the ancient Vedie age simply through 
the instrumentality of accents. 

When a conjunction between two letters 
takes place in Sairihita, we usually find that 
two individuals, do not retain- their separate 

fhsri firan i vi# g 
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forms but merge into ono and consequently 
give rise to a non - letter which, though prac- 
tically different from thorn, has closo affinity 
With those letters. In tho courso of combination, 
letters are sometimes dropped ns in Ptfodarah 
and sometimes, they undergo modifications 
as in Dadliyatra. The changes and modifica- 
tions brought about by Sandhi are natural and 
not artificial. In etymological 1 explanations 
of words we find instances of productions of 
letters (Uavendrah), inversion of letters (Sini/tali), 
modifications of letters (SoilaSah) and. disap- 
pearance of letters ( Prsodarah ). 
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CHAPTER IV 


Theory or Sphota 


Theory of Spit of a ~ identity of SpV.oia jtii Prorata — its origin nnrl 
nature — nrgumcntg against the annatnpffoa of Sp^ofo. 

The Hindu, grammarians are credited with 

V 

having. Cor the first time enunciated the doctrine 
of Sphota which forms one of the outstanding 
features of Sanskrit grammar. It is at once 
the essence and result of Indian speculations 
on grammar ; it embodies the careful ingenuity 
and keen-sightedness on the part of the Indian 
grammarians, and ultimately proves by drawing 
identity between Sphota and Brahman that 
Sabda-tattva and JBrahma-tattva 1 are only 
different in name but essentially convertible with 
each other. The grammarians have, however, 
carried this theory to such an extent and 
traced the final germ of speech to so subtle an 
element as to place the dissertations .on words 
more or less upon a metaphysical level. 

The history ol Sphota, judging from the 
height of contemplation it discloses, is calculated 
to reveal a mystical vision, and shows a 


1 ||- — Vaiyukaranubliusana, Kar. 72. 
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poculiar pious tendency which 'Coks to 
explain all phenomena as emanating from 
something divine. Tho original conception of 
Sphofa goes hack to the most creative period of 
Indian thought, wo moan the Vcdic, when Yak 
svas considered to ho a manifestation of all- 
pervading Brahman ; Prannra rogarded ns the 
ultimate germ of all speech-sounds and Sahrla 
viewed as an imperishable find potential factor 
in the creation of tho world. Philosophy, so to 
speak, begins with concrete objects of thohght 
find finally arrives at tnoro and more nico 
abstraotion. The grammarians, in the same way, 
started with tho physical analysis of words and 
conceived sound as what clothes ilsolf with 
letters. They proceeded still further and on 
'minuto examination of intornal phonoinonn, 
grasped tho remotest form of speech, n':,, Spho(a, 
that is manifested by sound, eternally oxistont, 
indivisible and really expressive of senso.' 

It is, however, difficult to ascertain ns to 
when and with whom this theory lmd first 
originated. History does not definitely montion 
the name of any particular philosopher, so far ns 
the authorship of this theory is concerned. All 
that we know about its history is that this theory 
received a strenuous support at tho hands of 
grammarians, while almost every system of 
Hindu philosophy had nttnckod it morcilessly 
and rejected it as being absurd and inconsistent. 


>sf>isnn:, f<w:, sratn:, stw I 
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We do not, however, definitely know of any 
grammarian who may he said to have formulated 
this doctrine, nor do we find any specific mention 
of Sphota in the aphorisms of grammar. We 
only repeat that our knowledge is not permitted 
to proceed beyond the limit that the theory of 
Sphota found much favour with the grammarians, 
who seem to have carried it to such an extent 
as to finally inter-weave Sphota with Brahma- 
tattva, thus raising the artificial character of 
grammatical speculations to the dignity of theolo- 
gical discourses. But this is not the sufficient 
reason why we should take this theory as one 
of grammatical origin. On the other hand, it 
might he maintained with a greater degree of 
certainty, on the evidence afforded hy some other 
popular theories of unknown origin, that the 
Indian grammarians had already found the 
nucleus of the theory in existence in some form 
or other. They interpreted it consistently with 
their views and finally made it their own hy 
giving it a distinctly grammatical stamp. What 
the grammarians have practically done with 
regard to this theory is that they popularised it 
with all earnestness and ultimately incorporated 
it into their systems as a tenet of fundamental 
importance. Similar is the original history of 
some of the popular doctrines of Hindu 
philosophy. The main doctrines of the 
Samkhya school, for instance, seem to have 
been transmitted through generations as a 
common heritage of man and current as a 
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distinct lino of thought long liofore they wore 
systematised by Knpila or I’aiieaSiklm. In 
this process of tracing tile origin of old doc- 
trine", wo may be allowed to seek for somo clue 
as to why tbo Vedas nrc emphatically declared by 
orthodox teachers as works not of human origin ; 
and why it is authoritatively laid down that 
the Seers, who aro mentioned by names in the 
Vedie hymns, aro far from being tho real 
authors. 1 

To giro a clear idea of Sj>ho(n, we find it 
necessary to start with Franaca. It has ‘repeat- 
edly boon statod in tho Vedie litornturo that 
tho mystic syllable, i.c., Pranata, represents 
tho primordial speech-sound wlierofrom all 
forms of Pak.aro supposed to have boon ovolred. 
This sacrod combination of threo particles 
(xr, ’J, H), whioh is still uttered with tho utmost 
loverenco and regarded ns a posifivo omblem 
of tho supromo God, is said to have flashed 
forth into tho heart of Brahman, while I10 was 
absorbed in deep meditation. Prtmava unfolded 
itself in tho form of Gayatri , whioh again 
gave birth to tbo throe Vedas — this is how 
the cosmic world came into oxistonco from so 
subtle an entity as Saida. TYkon wo present 
this orthodox view in all its bareness nnd accord- 
ingly maintain that tho ontiro world of Vfik 
has Pranava as its ultimate sourco, wo should 

> vui'tft’i flls: was: i rmrai sift nmtfliw 
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crave the indulgence of modern scholars who 
are likely to discard it as an unscientific and 
irrational theory. The Suta-Samkita 1 divides 
Pranava into two kinds, namely, Para and 
Jpara . The former is the same as Brahman, 
while the latter is identified with Sab da. It 
must he admitted at the very outset that while 
dealing with so mysterious a thing as Pranava 
and showing the orthodox belief in the potency 
of §abda, we are really drifted to a land that 
lies far beyond the range of common experience. 
Pramtia has two more aspects — external and 
internal — corresponding to those of Sphota. 
Yaeaspati 2 in his gloss under the aphorism 
f^srNrr 3T has attempted to show 

the internal aspect of Sphotci. There is a lotus, 
it is said, having eight petals, that resides in 
the region between heart and abdomen ; the 
three constituents of Pm yciva represent in the 
lotus, the solar, the lunar and the fiery regions 
respectively. Above 'it, as the Brahmavddins 
are only allowed to perceive, rests the Brahma - 
Nada assuming the form of ^p|?n3T. This 
(capable of being perceived only 
by the logins) which represents the Turlya 
or the fourth part of Pranava that resides in 
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the heart of all beings, is called Hada-Spho(a. 
It is emphatically laid down that the consum- 
mation of Yoga lies in the positive realisation 
of this absolute entity. Reference is made 
to this Nada in the Markandeya Purana, 1 
where it is identified with Sakti or the supreme 
potency that exists from eternity and is not 
capable of being uttered by vocal organs. The 
history of the Hindu ‘Trinity of gods’ seems to 
have a close connection with the theory of 
Pranava, for the three elements (sj, % jj) • con- 
stituting the Pranava are popularly believed 
to represent the three principal Hindu deities, 
viz., Brahman, Visnu and Siva. Now it is 
almost safe to assert without any contention 
that Sphota, taken ns an imperishable unit of 
Vak (usually manifested by sound), which 
finally accounts for the evolution of speech, 
is analogous to Pranava ; or, to take a 
still more orthodox view, it is the same as 
Pranava. Moreover, the expressions like 
<Pt vtm 3UK and if f? : which 

are, strictly speaking, applicable to Sphota 
also, serve to confirm our belief regarding the 
identity between Pranava and Sphota. The 
analogy is so striking that Nages'a does not 
hesitate to compare Sphota with the internal 
phase of Pranava ? 
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In the TTpanisads, however, we miss the 
term Sphota in its grammatical significance, 
but we frequently meet with the words Pranava 
anil Ahmra as expressive of Brahman. Conse- 
quently, the specific term Sphota , as understood 
by tiie grammarians, seems to have acquired a 
special meaning at a later period, when the gram- 
matical speculations began to obtain more and 
more philosophical treatment and ultimately 
encroached upon the domain of pure metaphysics. 
The ‘Seers of the Upanisads have already declared 
in unmistakable terms that Brahman is reducible 
to Pranava, or, Pranava is a living symbol of 
the Supreme Being. Accordingly, they have 
advocated the worship of Pranava 7 as a form of 
spiritual practice that leads to a state of per- 
petual bliss. So much sanctity and reverence 
were accorded to Pranava and its potency 
and spiritual character eulogised in such a 
manner that Pranava came to be regarded as 
Brahman Itself. AYhai a unique place Pranava 
occupied in f ho spiritual thought of India is 
'Wklmil from the numerous Vodie passages and 


from the tradition* that have gathered round it 
from the Medic times. In the Yoga system of 
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mind AVo tiny thus adduce abundant owdcnce in 
defence of the sacred clmrnctor of Proliant 
All scriptural passigcs, speetnllj tlio A idle 
hymns, begin, as a rulo, with this « icred M liable 
The natural outcome of such speculations 
exalting Pranava to diwnitj accounts, if tro are 
allowed to hold, for tho < volution of the theory of 
Sabda-Brahmau, so conspicuous]} dealt with In 
the reputed author of the A'iihyapadlyn AA'olmio 
dilated at great length upon the unique spiritual 
aspect of Pratwca, with a now to proparo tho 
ground for the lieliof that Sptiofa, like Frannea, 
is ultimatelj comertiblo with lit tt/tmatt 1 

The four forms of Vak, denominated ns 
Para, Pait/anti, SMliyamu and 1 'a'/ hint, 
may be viewed as indicating the different s faces 
through which Sphota (A’uda-Vtndit) recoil es 
manifestation Both Parti and Paiyanlt are too 
subtle and deliciteto be comprehended by sense- 
organs, the former lcsiding in tho Huladfiuia 2 * * 
m the shape of motionless Vvidu, and the 
latter coming up to the nm nl region pushed by 
the internal wind Of the four forms, it is 
Madhyama that indicates Sphola All theso are, 
however, more or less mystorious 'J lie popular 
form, viz , PaMarl is what is uttoiedbj tho local 
organs and is capable of being hoaul by others 

1 spnfclUH an HTtnq— Vukjapudlja Kir 1 

5T 5 ?fr*n <i J i 

f»WMg ) — Vaij?3kar»na bhujapa tinder har 72 
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It is further 1 2 held that Nada is simultaneously 
produced by Madhyama and Vaikharl , hut there 
is considerable difference between the two. We 
may have some cognition of Nada as produced 
by Madhyama, either at the time of counting 
( Japa Y or when ears are shut up. What is of vital 
importance is that this form of Sabda, as is mani- 
fested by madhyama-nada is what we precisely 
call Sphota ; it symbolises Brahman and has 
eternal existence. Sphota is further said to be 
essentially one and without divisions. These 
are, in short, the salient characteristics of Sphota. 
According to this theory, however, it is one and 
the same indivisible Sphota that is represented 
by Varna, Pada- and Vakya, just as one and the 
same face 3 appears to be long and round when 
seen through stone, sword and looking-glass, 
or, as a piece of stone, taking reflection from 
red or blue flowers, seems to be either red or 
blue. The difference between ka and ga i 
is not practically due to the diversity of Sphota, 
but points to the peculiarities of sounds that serve 
to manifest Sphota. It is to prove both the 
unity and indivisibility of Sphota that it is often 
compared to the sky and consciousness 
which, though one and admits of no fractions, 
are said to have such attributive difference 


1 giiqfq Manju?a. 
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ns, 3 g i5T13 ; , Trsrapr and Jim, Isrnnt, respect- 
ively. Those who lake erg ami TOI to lie 
similarly indivisible units, express their views 
in tho following wny:' .T list ns letters are 
devoid of parts, so no letters nro comprehended 
in Pa'las ns their constituent elements. Strictly 
speaking, it is not admissible to take words 
separately by splitting up a sontenco. To those 
who advocate the divisibility * of both Pnda and 
Ptikt/a, it is the last loftor that indicates Sp/iola, 
each preceding letter being only necessary for a 
cognition of the intended sonso. 

In view of tho dilTorenco botweon Madhyamtt 
and Faik/iarl, wo may divide sound into two 
kinds,* namely, natural or ovorlasting (inexhaus- 
tible) and unnatural or momentary. It is 
the natural sound only, which is generated by 
Madhyamu, that suggests Sphola. Tho unnatural 
(aprakrln-dhvani) sound is so called bocauso it 
rises from Prakfta-dhvani and undergoes an 
amount of modifications in the shapo of long and 
short sound. Spho(a being essentially ono and 
without any modification is not at all offeoted 
by the quick utteranco of sound, which 
practically refers to Vikfla-dhvani. Considering 


1 qf *T sui si I HTVOWt SqiSIRs;-! Hfsqqft 

1 — Vfikyapatllya. 1. 77. 

t— Maujuja. 
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Sphota to be permanent, as an internal 
phenomenon, the grammarians have shown 
bnt scanty regard ' to the logical view 

advocating the momentary character of Sabda. 
The existence of a permanent form of tScibda, as is 
represented by Spliota as such, proves a dubious 
point, so 'much so that it merited no support 
but adverse criticisms from all leading systems 
of Hindu philosophy. While they speak of 
production and destruction of gabda , the Naiya- 
yika's seem to have Kdrya-gabda (as opposed 
to Sphota) in their view. They refused 

to take a more psychological view of 
gabda apart from what appear to be a matter- 
of-fact one. Consequently, they lost sight of 
those internal operations that are associated with 
the evolution of sound that goes to prove 
the existence of a permanent source of sound 
{Sphota). Another point which is none the less 
important in this connection is that Sphota alone , 1 
as is evident from its derivative meaning, is really 
associated with the expressiveness of sense . 2 It 
is for the sake of convenience and popular 
practice that we assign meanings to gabdas, but 
a closer examination of both the internal and 
external facts will show that Sphota is finally 
the significant element of speech. 

As to the reason why Sphota is said to be 
one that does not admit of any division into 


1 qjite i 
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part*, we should frankly stale that the ultimate 
naturo of Sphofn, so far ns it is brought to our 
comprehension hv sound, letters and combine- 
lion of word', seem* to lie undifferentiated. 
Physical structure of words only differ* hv virtue 
of l'it:rta-illrani, hut the very life of Snhiln, or. 
more clearly, the original ,\e da, i* absolutely one 
and practically changeless. What wo really 
mean is that, though the word Gaulj differs 
from the word < 7ho(ah hath in physical and 
psychological aspects, the ultimate corn) gfring 
ri*e to such sound is really one and the" same. 
Sphofn being one and permanent, Ilharlrhari 
rightly observes Hint such difference, ns is 
caused by sound, is not at nil essential. The 
apparent difference 1 of words is thus due to that 
of sound whereby Sphofa is indicated. Sphofa 
is practically one ; it is only the indicator of 
Sphofa, ti;. sound, that differs. 

It is ovident from whnt wo have noticed 
above that it is difficult to form a definite idea of 
Sphofa without a proper investigation into the 
internal phenomena connected with the evolu- 
tion of sound. We assume tho existence of 
such a mystic elomont beyond sound only 
through tho instrumentality of external sound 
that serves to indicato Sphofn. But wo aro 
nevor allowed to demonstrate its oxistoneo with 
a greater degreo of vividness. Tlicro is no 

> shl OTrawritTOvairsni'nii "raid jx s»."tsitv*1 I 
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doubt that the internal operations, as referred to 
above, and connected with the materialisation of 
thought into sound, are what actually take place 
in the utterance of sound. It can hardly be 
denied that in the course of such translation 
something that lies dormant within ( Avyakta ) 
gets itself manifested by degrees while passing 
from the innermost part of the body to the vocal 
apparatus. The internal wind which plays so 
important a part in the transformation of con- 
sciousness into sound has been alluded to in 
connection with the psychological aspects of 
language (vide Linguistic Speculations of the 
Hindus). 

In oppsition to the Naiyayika standpoint, 
according to which &abda is momentary and 
consequently liable to both production and 
destruction, Patahjali has strongly supported 
the permanent character of Sabdci. It is curious 
to note that the attributives whereby he usually 
characterises iSabda, or more properly, Sphota, are 
exactly those that are often ascribed to Brahman. 
There is convincing evidence that Patahjali, as 
a representative grammarian, had early realised 
the distinction between two kinds of fiabda , 1 
namely, created and permanent. It is explicitly 
with reference to Sphota or permanent word- 
form that be used such expressions 2 as, Mtya, 


1 ft 3iW3F 1 — Mababhasya. 

— Mababhafya, Vol. I, p. 18. 
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Avikori ami Kntnslha. In connection with the 
exposition of tho class-theory of Spho(a, as 
opposed to the individualistic one, he has given us 
‘some glimpse into the salient features of Spho(a. 
- Sabda is, maintains Patafijali, 1 what is perceived 
by auditory organs, comprehended by intellect, 
manifested by sound and pertains to the sky. This 
definition, if we are allowed to style it as such, 
though concise and garbed in highly philosophical 
language, seems to he impregnated with deop 
significance, and purports to bring out tho exact 
meaning of Sp!io(a. Having rogard to tho 
importance of this definition, we think it 
worth while to take up tho expressions of the 
Bbiisya one by one and explain them in the 
light of Kaiyata and Nfiges'a. Perceptible by the 
sense of hearing is used to indicate that tho 
organ of hearing is only a fraction of ether s 
wherein Sabtla or sound is directly perceived. 
Both Nyaya and Vais'esika systems have taken 
Sabda to be a positivo quality of ether. Sound 3 
which has its origin in the vibration of ether is 
capable of being perceived only by the organs 
composed of the same element. Patafijali seems 
fo have an accurate knowledge of the scientific 
fact in regard to the production of sound. 
The expression comprehended by intellect offers 

1 ssfitvifanfan: an?: i 

— Vol. I, 1. 1. 2, p. 18. 

* I — PraSastapSda Bha?ya. 

—Kaiyata, 1, p. 2, 
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an explanation as to how words, though consist- 
ing of letters that are liable to disappear as soon 
as they are uttered, are found competent to 
express the intended sense. The answer is the 
same as suggested by the Naiyayikas. 1 It is prac- 
tically from the last letter that the cognition 
of the entire word is derived together with the 
impressions produced by the preceding letters. 
It is evidently an intellectual operation which 
enables us to retain the recollection of the entire 
structure of a word, even when we hear the last 
letter ‘alone. Manifested by sound implies that 
Spliota, though permanent, is not always com- 
prehensible, but comes under our cognition only 
when the vocal organs are engaged in operation 
for its manifestation. Nagesa states expressly 
that the oneness of ether implies similar oneness 
in regard to Sabda or Spliota. We speak of 
priority and posteriority in respect of $abda just 
in the same way, as we are apt to say ghatalcasa 
and matbdlcdsa having regard only to the difference 
of attributes. Of both ether and Spliota, the 
so-called difference is only due to their different 
attributes (upadhi). The singular number in 
Sa bda is intended, as Nagesa points out, to indicate 
both the unity and indivisibility 
of Spliota . 

It is quite evident from what he has said of 
Spliota that Patanjali recognised three prominent 

| — Kaiyata. 
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cliaraet eristics of Sphota, vis., unity (Ekatva), indi- 
visibility ( Alchandatva ) and eternality (Nityalva), 
In considering tho question of timo (as is required 
for the utterance of a word), ho rightly observes 
that it is sound that seems to he either long or 
short, hut what is manifested by sound, i.e., 
Sphota, is not at all effected by the variations of 
sound. lie takes tho instance of a drum and 
continues to say that sounds that are produced by 
beat of drum 1 are not of equal velocity, some tra- 
velling 20 yds. and some'30 yds , and so on'. The 
essential difference between sound and • Sphota, 
which has proved so difficult a problem to others — 
is clearly brought to light by Patafijali. He 
declares in unmistakable terms that Sphota 
represents what is Saida proper, whereas sound 
is only a quality, that is to say, it serves only to 
manifest Sphota. The relation is, therefore, one 
of the indicator and the indicated. He further 
' elucidates the point that Saida has two aspects — 
sound and Sphota ; it is sound alone that is 
usually perceived and appears to be either long 
"or short as the case may be, while Sphota 
remains entirely unchanged and is not readily 
perceptible by sense-organs. 

The foregoing observations will serve to show 
that Sphota, though strictly one and indivisible, 
is also capable of being classified as internal and 

1 afs sslv aai ‘afa i wraq t Halaiaaq i 
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e eternal , 1 So far as the innate expressiveness 

* 

of sense is concerned, it is the internal form of 
Sphota (that lies within and is only manifested by 
sound) that is really significant. The external 
form of Sphota , as is comprehended by our hear- 
ing organs, has no such intimate relation with 
the meaning. In all our linguistic enquiries we 
engage ourselves more or less to the investiga- 
tion of the external aspects of a language, but 
we take very little notice of the internal pheno- 
men&n which forms tlie very life of a language. 
We assign the meaning to sound, as we fail to 
proceed further so as to grasp the ultimate 
reservoir of sound that is really associated with 
the significance. It requires only a moment’s 
consideration to realise that sounds or vocalised 
thoughts are not only produced by the operation 
of vocal organs, but have their origin in certain 
ethereal region of the body,' which does not 
vary, though the modulations of voice are always 
different from one another. > The grammarians 
have thus sought to explain the existence 
of an internal cause of sound. The external 
form of Sphota, is, again, of two kinds, denoting 
class and individual. 

As a great exponent of the Mahabhasya, 
Bhartrhari has dwelt at length on the question 
of Sphota. Bhartrhari begins with the enuncia- 

1 wt€t i w. t i 
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tion of two kinds oE Saida,' as tile indicator ami 
tlie indicated, the former representing the ulti- 
mate germ of speech-sound, and tho lattor 
being what is really expressed by Saida. 

In view of the popular belief regarding both 
plurality and order ( lerama ) of Saida, he makes 
his position clear by pointing out that no ques- 
tion of order, such as priority and posteriority, 
and that of plurality can logically bo raised in 
relation to Sphota, which is essentially one and 
eternal. It is sound, he maintains, thnt passes 
through successive stages in course of articulation 
and appears to he either long or short in propor- 
tion to the exertion required for the utterance 
of a word. It is practically duo to the varying 
modulations of voice, as caused by tho vocal 
apparatus, that 'ia’-sound seems to bo different 
from ‘ida’-sound and so on. But Spliota, it 
must be remembered, remains unaffected. A 
parallel example 1 2 is then sought to explain the 
relation between sound and Sphota. It is a fact 
- of common experience that the sun, though 
practically a fixed body, seems to be quivering 
and moving when it is seen through the agitated 
water of a pond. Just as the agitation of 
water is reflected on the sun, so (inspite of 
the oneness and undifferentiating character of 

1 ffv. i firfarf simsmsOsa 

i — Vakyapadlya, p. 20. 
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S phot a) order and difference pertaining to sound 
are falsely attributed to Spliota, The dual 1 
aspects of §abcla> as referred to above, imply 
that Sabda has the potency of expressing itself 
as well as its meaning that is associated with it 
by inseparable connection. This fact is further 
corroborated by the epistemological evidence. 
His main thesis may be briefly stated in the 
following words : 3abda, like light, is supposed to 
possess a double function, as grab aka and grdhya. 
A. light is luminous by itself and serves to 
illumiftate others. Similarly, a Sabda is first 
comprehended and then becomes expressive of 
meaning. 

Then, he proceeds to show how Sabda is 
evolved. Reference 2 is first made to the view 
(as that of the Naiyayikas) that does not 
take Pada to be anything but a combination 
of letters, and similarly does not recognise a 
sentence as distinct from Padas and letters. 
The grammarians, however, entertain quite an 
opposite view, because they maintain Yakya- 
Sphota to be an indivisible unit that knows 
neither division nor order. It is nothing but an 
artificial device of grammar to analyse a sen- 
tence into parts (Padas) and those parts again 
into stems and suffixes. 

1 VWI3 ’SUITS' V V ^ \ 
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There are, as the grammarian maintains, two 
different aspects o£ words, namely, Karya or 
popular form and Nitya or the permanent form 
of speech. The former is generally produced 
hy the exorcise of vocal apparatus and serves 
to give a reflection of internal consciousness, 
the latter is what represents the ultimate germ of 
speech. Sphota is identified with this latter 
aspect of speech. 

The three views regarding the cognition 
of sound and Sphota may he thus briefly 
summarised 1 : — (i) Sound when' produced is 
heard hy the auditory organs and becomes the 
positive instrument whereby Sphofa is com- 
prehended. (it) Having assumed the material 
form through the medium of sound, Sphota is 
capable of being heard, (fit) Sound acts upon 
the organs concerned and serves to manifest 
Sphota. Bhavtrhari lends his support to the 
last one. Sound is the outer garment of Sphota. 
Though incomprehensible and inconceivable by 
itself, Sphota reveals its existence through the 
medium of sound. Sound and Sphota are inti- 
mately related to each other. As the scientists 
have found out atoms or electrons as the final 
factor of creation, so the grammarians started 
with sound and ultimately reached the subtle 
element of speech to which the term Sphota 

etc.— Pojjyaritja under the 
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was significantly assigned. As to how sound and 
Sphota, related to each other as the indicative 
and the indicated, are to he comprehended,. 
Bhartrhari refers to four different views on the*; 
subject. Some say that Sphota is recognised as 
identical with sound, just like a piece of marble 
looking red in contact with a Jam-flower; 
some holding sound (though not cognisable by 
itself) to he indicative of Sphota; some maintain 
that the exact nature of Sphota being too subtle 
to be* determined, it is sound only that comes 
under oomprehension ; some, again, freely admit 
that Sphota is really manifested but it is 
indistinct and unintelligble on account of the 
distance wherefrom it is: evolved. No doubt, 
Bhartrhari has here recorded the views of his 
predecessors and contemporary grammarians 
in order to do full justice to so important a 
subject. But we can hardly afford to pass over 
these views without taking notice of the unique 
advancement of grammatical speculations, as is 
clearly borne out by these references. 

Referring to the intellectual process involved 
in the comprehension of Sabda, bhartrhari 1 says 
that the cognition of Subda practically follows 
from the last sound together with the impres- . 
sions made by the preceding ones. 

The immediate consequence of holding 
Sphota to be one and indivisible was a grave 

I — Vakyapadiya, Kar. 1, 85. 
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one, ns it threatened to strike nt tho funda- 
montnl principle of grammar by making nil 
process of analysing sentenco ami words purely 
artificial . 1 The science of grammar is primarily 
bnsod upon tho principle of analysis. Kmv, to 
justify tbo procedure of grammarians, it must 
be said on tbo contrary that they lmd no 
other alternative than to isolate words from n 
composite sentence, in order to mako tho senso 
of words intclligiblo to others. It is simply 
due to our inability, Dbartrhari strongly argues, 
that we cannot comprehend a sontonco Without 
taking it to bo a combination or words and 
words ns consisting of no parts ( PraUpli and 
Pralyaya). An examination of facts shows that 
the grammatical method of analysing sentenco 
and words into their component parts, however 
artificial from tho standpoint of Sphofa, is 
calculated to afford tho only scientific moans, 
so far as tho knowledge of meaning is con- 
cerned . 2 

The doctrine of Sphofa, as expounded by 
the grammarians, is not a creation of fancy and 
the result of idle philosophising ; it is rather 
based on the facts that speak for thomsolves. 
A moment’s notice is only required to realiso 
the existence of some inexhaustible potency 

1 anarasPra an: i— vstjtpadija, 2. 231. 
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lying inside the body, which is conceived to be. 
at work at every time of utterance. Sound that 
we hear is not produced by the operation of 
vocal organs only, but has its origin elsewhere* 
However subjected to adverse criticisms by the 
opponents, the dectrine of SpJiota, with all its 
mysticisms, will continue to appeal to all 
speculators on the psychology of language, as 
embodying the most accurate explanation with 
regard to the origin of Vale. That the principle 
of grammatical analysis is more or less fanciful 
is evident from the fact that systems of gram- 
mar have their different nomenclatures and 
technical terms, though they have practically 
kept the same object in view and treated of the 
same subject. 

This analytical method, though at best arti- 
ficial , 1 is supposed to have much utility, as it 
practically enables us to have an insight into the 
actual state of things. Starting with such unreal 
process as the division of sentences and words, 
with the obvious object of facilitating the study 
of words, the grammarians finally succeeded 
in obtaining a truer perspective while dealing 
with the problem of Sphota. Bhartrhari 2 rightly 
observes that proper attention and close enquiry 
are needed to arrive at the final goal, running 
through a passage so artificial and bewildering. 


311^1 | — Vakyapadiya, 2. 235. 

—Vakyapadiya, 1. 90. 
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^A.s it is imperfect observation that makes a 
rope look like a serpent, and such delusion 
ceases to exist the moment it is cautiously exa- 
mined, so the grammarians first treated of a 
sentence as having many parts and those parts 
as containing various letters. But their mode 
of vision is materially changed on a closer exa- 
mination of facts and they finally describe Spho(a 
as an imperishable and indivisible unit without 
any reservation. The discourse on Sphola reach- 
ed its culminating point when Sphola was' re- 
garded to he as great as Brahman itself. The doc- 
trine of grammar has thus ultimately identified 
itself with the same transcendental reality wliioh 
has always proved to bo the be-all and end-all 
of metaphysical speculations. 

The later grammarians, specially Sesakrspa, 
Nages'a, Bhattoji and Kondahhatta, have dealt 
with the problem of Sphola more dearly 
and elaborately hut all following the line 
of Patanjali and Bhartrhari. The arguments 
advanced by Sesakrsija in defence of Sphola 
are briefly as follows : An indivisible 1 unit 
as Spho(a should be accepted on the ground 
that the sense usually denoted by a word can 
neither be derived from an individual letter (as 
it would render all other letters entirely mean- 
ingless), nor from a combination of letters, for 
letters being liable to destruction as soon as they 

’ =r Baal e feftar s Sirafenihra: i vier sivw wvjf: ft's 
fs*n t — Bpho{atattvamrupana. 
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are uttered, it would be practically impossible 
to have a congregate of such transient letters. 
It is not even sufficient to say that they are 
cognisable by the same act of memory, because, 
if it were so, the undesirable consequence will be 
the identity between such groups of words as, 
Uadi, Dina and Rasa, Sara (there being 
difference of order only), as they consist of 
the same letters and are comprehended by the 
same faculty of retention. The grammarians 
have,* therefore, proceeded a step further and 
recognised the existence of Sphota, which is 
suggested by sound, eternal and not at all 
divisible into parts. 

We can compare this view with what Patan- 
jali has said with regard to order in letters. 1 As 
two letters, Patafrjali argues, cannot be simul- 
taneously pronounced on account of their tran- 
sient character, it is useless to raise the question 
of priority and posteriority in connection with 
letters. This order is to be understood as an 
intellectual one. 2 $esa continues to say that 
the cognition of Sphota follows from the last 
letter together with the impressions made by the 
preceding letters. 3 . 

The later grammarians have to a certain 
extent shown prolixity in enunciating as many 

— Mahabbasya, Vol. I, p. 3 56. 
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*Mis eight different forms of Sphola, such as, 
~V orm-Spholn , Pada-Sphota, Vakya-Sphola, 

Akhanda-Pada-Sphola, Ahhayda- Vakya-Sphola 
Vavna-Jati-Sphola, Pada-Jali-Sphota, Vakya- 
Jati-Sphota. The author of the Sabda-Kaustu- 
bha has clearly dealt with all these classifications. 
It must he, however, remembered that these 
varieties, with the single exception of Vcikt/a- 
Sphota, are more or less unreal and not accept- 
ed by all grammarians. Reference has already 
been made to two kinds of Valuja-Sphota, ’dz., 
class and individual. An attempt is now made 
' to see how far these standpoints ( Jati-Sphota and 
Vyakti-Sphota) are in concordance with theMaha- 
hha?ya. Saldatva which pertains to all Sabdas is 
regarded to he a class, and consequently, sp^rgifEt 
by its very nature 1 deserves to be treated as 
eternal. Bbartrhari has thrown some sidelight 
on this point. The word Sphota in swan: 

faffjRW has led some to favour the view 
that Sphola is virtually a class that is 
suggested by individual words or sounds, and 
that 31 553| far receives the designation of dhvani 
by suggesting Jati-Sphota. Some, again, hold ! 
on the other hand, that Vyakti-Sphota (as opposed 
to Jati-Spho\a ) is one and imperishable. As 
to the apparent plurality of Vyakti, they main- 
tain that the interval or intervention caused 

fl 1 — Bhafyapradlpodyota. 

l— M. B. 1, p 18. 
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by time and words, which tends to prove the 
diversity of one and the same Vyahti as a, is 
only due to the variation of sounds whereby 
Sphota is suggested. According to this point 
of view, it should be borne in mind, the a -sound 
in da is not distinct from that in nda. This 
view is, however, open to objections and is 
finally set aside by Patanjali. Those who like 
Patanjali advocate Jati-Syrfiota 1 advance their 
arguments to repudiate both unity and eternality 
of Vyahti-Sphoia on the ground that a seems to 
have more than one form, according as it is 
called udatta , anudatta, svarita and pluta. It 
is not even reasonable to suggest that the 
same a which is first pronounced as udatta is 
next taken to be Anudatta, and so on, for, if it 
were so, Sphota would cease to be eternal on 
account of its assuming diverse forms. Thus, 
Jati-sphota is finally accepted as what gives 
the correct solution of the problem . 2 

Having thus discussed the salient character- 
istics of Sphota from all possible standpoints, 
we now proceed to see how Sphota-vada , which 
is popularly attributed to the grammarians, was 
received by different schools of Hindu philo- 
sophy. However carefully conceived and 
ingeniously nourished by the grammarians, the 

1 safari <URT, I — Uddyota. 

5 fw[ 1 — Mahabbaeya, 1.1.2- 

Front mfcraiteqn V^n^rtat I — Kaiyata. 

' vnftsiT <?ronro:, unFrai snnftFmtft 
3!?*I^TTfocT: I — Kaiyata. 
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theory ot Sphota seems to have a strange fate, 
becauso it tailed to bavonny favourable treatment 
at the hands ot reputed philosophers. "What is 
still more rogrottahlo is that it was rather 
subjected to storn and vigorous criticisms. 
Though it ombodies, so to speak, the crowning 
achievement of all grammatical speculations, 
the theory of Sphota unfortunately mot with 
nothing but disapproval on all sides. The only 
school o! Indian thought which nppears to linvo 
lent support to tho assumption of an invisible 
speech-unit as Sphota, is, if wo are allowed to 
hold, the Yoga system of Pntaujali. It is 
practically on the ovidonco of such aphorisms, 
as Yoga Satras 1. SI and 3. 17 and tho exposi- 
tions of VySsa thereon, and partly in conso- 
quence of the supposed identity botwcon tho 
authors of tho Mahilbhiisya and tho Yoga Satras, 
that the existence of Spho(a is said to bnvo been 
recognised and supported by tho nuthor of tho 
Yoga Satra. Truth to tell, there is no clear 
mention of Sphota ns such in the aphorisms of 
Yoga system ; it is only in the comments of 
Vyasa and the gloss of Vacaspnti that some 
light has been thrown on tho question of 
Sphota. 

It is too well known a fact that all objocts 
of thought, with the exception of Primordial 
matter and Soul, are declared to bo rjnn 1 or 


oS mafafa i 
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products by tbe teachers of the Samkhya school. 
Having taken a rather perverted view against 
the orthodox interpretations, they have rejected 
the fundamental tenets of the Mimamsakas, viz., 
eternality of sound, 1 eternality of the Yedas and 
eternality of the relation between sound and 
meanings. It requires no other evidence, hold 
the Samkbyaites, but ordinary perception and 
inference to prove that Sabda is produced by the 
agency of vocal organs and has only momentary 
existence. The Samkhya Sutra (5.57) distinctly 
rejects' Sphota as practically incomprehen- 
sible. The reason of their refutation is a very 
simple one. As no other element apart from 
letters comes to our notice in the cognition of 
a word, it is absolutely useless to assume the 
existence of Sphota (which p asses our vision 
and comprehension) as distinct from letters. 2 
As letters are, on the contrary, directly 
perceived, it is more reasonable to take them to 
be expressive of the sense. If, again, letters are 
supposed to be meaningless by themselves, we 
are allowed to doubt the so-called expressiveness 
of Sphota. Now, the point at issue is when 
letters are found to be really expressive of sense, 
the assumption of Sphota in addition to letters 
becomes a superfluity which the followers of 
the Samkhya school are not prepared to accept. 


*! jg — fvrplchya Sutra, 5. 68. 

Wf?r'\Tnlffa"i WicrfT-^; 1 — gamkbya Sutra, 5. 57. 

noifctfev;, ttuttw an?: flsg wr i 

— S W-.’cLy.v'V jV4. 
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There is another argument which also goes 
against the indivisible character of Spho(a. As 
meanings are liable to changes according to the 
different arrangement of letters (as in Nadi 
and Dina) and as sounds are diversified in their 
character and have manifold significance, we 
cannot reasonably take Sphota to he one and 
eternal. 'Ihe conclusion to which this argument 
leads is that Sphola, being inconceivable, is far 
from being Sabda proper. It is letters alone, 
no matter if they are perishable, that constitute 
words in the real sense of the term. * 

No comment is, however, necessary to show 
that the Sarnkhyaites, who profess to be rational- 
istic, have taken notice of only the outward 
aspect of speech and have totally neglected the 
more important side of the question, viz., psycho- 
logical or internal aspect. Their main difficulty 
is that they ascribe significance to so transient 
a thing as letters, but do not strive further to find 
out the permanent source of Sabda, as is mani- 
fested by sound. As to non-perception of Sphota, 
it must be remembered that the Spholavaclms 
also were not slow to emphasise the difficulty 
that lies in the way of having a perceptional 
knowledge of Sphota. They made no secret as 
to the necessity of a thorough concentration of 
mind in order to realise the existence of Sphota. 
It requires a good deal of mystical power, or 
some amount of spiritual vision, as is given rise 
to by the awakening of Praiha-netra, to grasp 
the cif-aspect ( Spliota ) of the Supreme Being. 

15 
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Moreover, Sphota is not capable of being 
perceived by ordinary sense-organs : it is only 
suggested or manifested by sound. 

■ Regarding the existence of Sphota (as dis- 
tinct from letters), the views of the Mimain- 
sakas, as ably represented by the author of the 
Slokavarttika, are far from being reconcilable 
with those of the grammarians. Having 
taken a purely physical view of Sabda, 
the Mimamsakas, like Sankara, turned 
to the old theory of the revered teacher 
Upavatrsa 1 and accordingly identified $abda 
with letters. To assume something as Sphota 
apart from letters, is, as they hold, opposed 
to all cognition and experience. Letters 

are actually perceived in a word, as, 
for instance, the word gauh does not appear 
to have any other element excepting the three 
constituent letters — ga, au and visarga. It is 
curious to note that while so much stress is laid 
on the popular experience, the importance of 
the logical aspect of Sabda has altogether been 
ignored, so as to weaken the ground on which 
the grammarians sought to build the edifice 
of Sphotavada. When gabda, as a combination 
of letters, is practically seen to be expressive 
of the sense and as no other factor is found to 
be in operation in the comprehension of the 
meaning, it is nothing but superfluous to assume 
the existence of Sphota, as distinct from letters. 

1 ^ri g i — v. s., i. 8 . 28. 
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The grammarins, it miv»t bo remembered, hive 
declared Sphota to lie virtually distinct from 
letters and further held Spho\n to be the only 
significant element of speech . 1 The Mint lip* 
sakas * maintain that letters have no parts nnd 
that there is no such collection in the cognition of 
words apart from that of tho component lottors. 
In assigning meaning to words, the Mtm.lrp- 
sakas had to face one difficult problem. Tho 
question presented itsolf in tho following form : — 
Are all letters individually significant by them- 
selves, or, is it an aggregation of them whereby 
* the meaning is expressed ? The untenable 
character of the first view is clearly evident, 
since the competency of each individual letter 
to signify tho intended sonso is contrary to 
our experience. As regards tho second view, it is 
not possible to havo an aggregation or a simul- 
taneous combination of lettors, simply for tho 
reason of minute intervals in tho utterance 
of sounds. The Jlimfunsakas make their way 
out of the difficulty by saying that the signi- 
ficance of words depends upon the convention or 
popular usage. As the comprehension of tho 
meaning directly follows from the lottors that 
constitute a word, and ns nothing oiso is 
required for the purpose, it is only logical, they 
hold, to take letters as what express tho sense. 
KumSrila shows further how by accopting 


* vftlstrrai i 
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Sphota as an entity, we aye liable to make a 
number of unnecessary assumptions, such as, 
the - existence of Sphota , distinctness of Sphota 
from .letters and its indivisibility. It is 
quite clear from what we have said that the 
arguments advanced by the Mimamsakas against 
Sphotavdda are, generally speaking, re- 
ducible to two only, namely, the existence of 
Sphota apart from letters (i) involves a negation 
. of : perceptible facts and (ii) is an 

unwarranted assumption of something that is 
invisible or imperceptible -The con- 

cluding verse 1 of the author reveals, however, 
the reason why he could not lend support to the 
theory of Sphota. As a matter of fact, the assump- 
tion of Sphota, which makes all divisions of a 
sentence and words merely artificial, is found to 
be entirely inconsistent with the main tenets of 
the Mlmamsa system, for it renders fiha, 
prayaj a, etc. (which pertain to letters, words 
and sentences) absolutely conventional. It is, 
therefore, to retain the genuine character of the 
Vedic texts that Kumlrila made such a vigorous 
attempt to refute the existence of Sphota. 

• The Vedantins have fully acknowledged the 
eternality of Sabda. They have, on the authority 
of scriptural texts, even gone to the extent of 
- investing Sabda with the potency of producing 
the entire world. While dealing with Sabda 

35^' ficT 11 — Sloka- 

varttika. Ear. 137. 
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(Logos) and its ‘ world-producing power,’ Safikara 
lias conveniently devoted considerable space 
under the Vedanta-Sutra 1.3.28 to find out 
the exact nature of Sabda. With his character- 
istic manner of presenting arguments, he first ' 
points out the incongruities that become almost 
unavoidable, if letters having both production- ' 
and destruction, were to be regarded as Sabda 
proper. Subsequently he continues to acknow- 
ledge Sphota as what -represents the permanent 
form of Sabda. The way in which Sankara 
has at first advanced arguments in defence of 
the existence of Sphota, exposing the untenable 
features of wra, leads one to believe, though 
temporarily, that he entertained no antagonistic 
view against the grammatical interpretation 
of Sphotavada. This impression is, however, 
of a short duration, because next we find 
Sankara' more favourably examining the view 
of Upavarsa almost in the Bame way as the 
Mlmauisakas. As to the question of production 
and destruction of letters, he argues that it 
really implies the re-cognition ( Ucufirepr ) of 
the same letter. What is meant is that different 
letters are not produced and uttered each time, 
but, as a matter of fact, the same sound, say 
ha (as in Mia and kala) is heard. It should 
he, however, noticed here that the Naiyayikas 
are not prepared to take the above as an 
instance of re-cognition, but explain the 


1 Ved&nta Sutra, Sahkara BbSsya under the aphorism, 1.S28. 
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sameness of ^-sounds as due to their belonging 
to the same class ( ). To sum up the two 

views : According to the Mimamsakas and the 
Vedantins, the same &«-sound is heard 
again and again, whereas the Naiyayikas do not 
maintain the non-differentiation of the indi- 
viduals and consequently take all ka-sounds 
as belonging to the same class. This re-cogni- 
tion, continues Sankara, does not follow from 
the knowledge of a class ; it is individual letters 
thaLare comprehended each time. Again, we 
are accustomed to hold the form f/cmh, 
though it consists of three distinct letters, as 
one word. How is it, then, possible to have such 
a cognition of oneness when its component parts 
are far from being one ? Having attributed the 
diversified character of one and the same letter 
to the difference of sound, he proceeds to say 
that sometimes many things form the subject of 
one intellection, 1 as many trees, for instance, are 
denoted by one word ‘forest’ (Vana). At last 
Sankara sums up the arguments on both sides, 
viz., V arnavada and Sphotavada, and after a 
minute examination of facts arrives at the conclu- 
sion that the view maintained by the Faryava- 
dins 2 is simpler and appeals more to reason and 
experience, while that of the Sphotavadins 
is vitiated by prolixity and involves far-fetched 

1 i 

s?r^<u Tj'granin: ^ TtfMri 

— -Saukara-Bbasya. 
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speculations, To hold, he observes, letters, as 
they are comprehended one after another, to ho 
indicative of Sphota, which is said to signify the 
intended sense, is to take a superfluous view of 
the whole problem. 

According to the Nyaya-Vaiscsika point of 
view, sound is a quality of ether, comprehended 
by the organ of hearing, and has only a momen- 
tary existence. It is of two kinds — (1) sound as 
represented by letters like 7:<i, etc. ; (2) Bound 
as produced by beat of drum and blowing of 
conches and the like. The former, vis., q>n- 
srsrvrav?, is alone significant and is genorally 
used as a medium for communicating the ideas. 
Pras'astapada, the well-known commentator on 
the Vaisesika-Sutras, has attempted to show how 
words are produced. The view of this commen- 
tator regarding the origin of sound- is almost 
the same as is to be found in treatises on SiUsus. 
A desire is first felt within, the author says, by 
the conjunction of the mind with the soul, for the 
utterance of sound (in order to give expression 
to the thoughts rising in the mind) ; then efforts 
are made which bring about a movement in the 
region of internal air. Thus moved by causes 
from within, the internal air proceeds upwards 
till it comes in contact with the vocal apparatus. 
This conjunction whioh is followed by vibrations 
in ether gives rise to sound that is destroyed 
as soon as it is uttered. A word is, therefore, 
Kdrya, as opposed to Nitya. The Naiyayikas as 
well as the Vaisesikas have thus taken a 
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non-eternal view of Sabda differing from the 
grammarians who assume a permanent form -of 
§abdd< as is represented by Sphota. 

In his annotation on the Bhasya, Sridhara’ 1 
has made an attempt to show the absence of 
logic in the grammatical conception" of Sphota . 
He first raises the question whether meaning ‘ is 
expressed by a sentence or by Sphota . If a word 
is nothing but a collection of letters, holds the 
Sphotavadins , and a sentence not at all distinct 
from its component parts, then there would 
be no ‘comprehension of the meaning whatso- 
ever. Bor neither individual letter is competent 
to convey the entire meaning (as it would 
render other letters simply redundant), nor is a 
combination practically possible, as all letters 
cannot be pronounced simultaneously. The 
author meets this objection by holding, for 
argument’s sake, that letters are eternal and 
not transitory, as in that case such an aggregate 
would not be incomprehensible. But this argu- 
ment cannot stand for obvious reasons. It is 
further argued by the opponent that letters are 
perceived one after another and then impressions 
are produced in the mind. This is also un- 
tenable. Bor, if there is order in recollections, 
as shown above, there would be no co-existence 
of sounds to form an aggregation. As the com- 
prehension of the meaning is otherwise impossible- 
the Sphotavadins have been led to acknowledge 


1 Uyaya-kandali (Sridhara)— Sk., p. 267. 
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the existence of Sphota, as wlmt expressos the 
meaning. But such an assumption has no 
justification to a rationalist philosopher like 
Srldhara. The following nrgumonts, amoncr 
others, are sought by Srldhara to refute the 
existence of Sphota-. Sphota is never directly 
perceived, hut falsely assumed by the gram- 
marians ; the denotation lies within the word and 
not with an imperceptible entity as Sphota. 1 
To assume Sphota, as distinct from letters, is ns 
fallacious as to conceive a 'Jtoicer in the ehtj.' - 
Before bringing this topic to a close, we have 
one word moro. Considering what has been 
said about the doctrine of Sphota by different 
schools of Indian philosophy, it is sufficiently 
clear that the main contention raised against 
Sphota is based upon the fact that the assumption 
of Sphota is contrary to all perception and 
involves fnr-fetebed speculations. " Having taken 
their stand on the facts established by direct 
perception, the opponents of Sphotavada seem to 
have carried the popular view in their favour. 
But it would be a positive mistake to suppose 
that what the Sphotavadins tried to establish is 
nothing but fanciful. It cannot bp, however, 
denied that the Sphofavtidins made no secret 
as to the impcrceptibility of Sphota by ordinary 
means. Moreover, it is repeatedly pointed out 


' Nyaya-Kandali (Sridhara), viz., Bk. senes, 7JSCVHI 
— pp. 269 270. nz-zi qiz«J qq e%,wnt«!llsSqqnnjqTqKgqil Hjtzqisqsn I 
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that the realisation of Sphota requires a good 
deal of spiritual meditation as well as perfect 
concentration of mind. As it is not logically 
correct to take anything to be unreal, simply 
because it is not directly perceived, we do not 
find sufficient reason to deny the very existence of 
Sphota which, though imperceptible, is said to be 
manifested by sound. Sphota, to speak the truth, 
bears comparison with the soul, as both of them 
come under our cognition through the instrumen- 
tality of inference, the former being indicated by 
sound and the latter by volition, effort, pleasure, 
pain, etc. As to the other side of the contention, 
we should say that the upholders of Sp>hota- 
vada minutely examined all external aspects 
of words before they could grasp so subtle an 
entity as Sphota by unfolding the psychological 
phenomena underlying the origin of sound. 

To summarise what we have said about 
Sphota : Sphota is the same as Sabda-Brahman 
or Brahman revealed in the form of Fdh. 
Sphota represents the internal aspect of 
Pranava; it is eternal and cannot be divided 
into parts ( alchanda ) and expressiveness or 
Vaoakata lies with Sphota and not with 
Padas , isolated from the ahhanda-vahya — the 
indivisible unit of speech. That there is no 
essential difference between Sphota and Prayava 
has been clearly stated by the ancient seers. 
Ndda 1 or primordial sound is said to have first 

1 wot: i 

|l — Laghumanjusa, p. 389. 
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originated in the spatial region of tho heart 
( hrdyakSSa ) of Brahman when lio was deoplv 
absorbed in meditation This subtle form 
of sound is capable of being perceived by 
shutting the auditory passage of the ears Out 
of Sada arose Oiplara, the self-radiant, 
creative factor, which is regardod as tho positivo 
symbol of the supreme Being Viewed from tho 
standpoint of Yoga, Spbota, Pianava and Piatibha 
are almost the same The mternn] aspect of Vah, 
as is represented by Para and PaSyanli, is in- 
separable from ct t-iakti, tho fountain - sourco 
of all cognitions Pianava or Piahblii i, as no 
may call it, has its permanent scat in tho heart 
of all sentient beings , its fourth part is wliat is 
known as ardhamuti « or Sphola 1 I’urther, it is 
held that Sphota which serves to manifest Vah 
is heard by the supreme Soul ( Paramatman ), 
when the sense-organs lie inactive m a state 
of sleep 2 Both Sabda and Artlia are in 
reality the manifestation of one and the same 
Soul , 8 it is only to the grammarian that one 
gets the designation of Vacaka and the other 
as Vacya Pratibha or intelligence is shaped 
by Sabda and Artha The insepaiable connec- 
tion in which Sabda stands to Aitha also points 
to their origination from the same source, i e , 

' dlsv mfamura vipa vwjfhtnhs’omms'it mft m site 
I — LaghumafijQSa p S90 

1 ^ I — Ibid p 391 

| — * fikyapadiya, 2 31 
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Bucldhi. Durga makes this point clear when 
he continues to say that Bucldhi ( Pratibha ) 
residing in the heart of all in the form of 
knowledge ( abhidhana ) and knowable ( abhi - 
dJwyct) gets materialised into !§abda and Artha, 
respectively . 1 Again, it is said that what is 
denoted by all sentences is nothing but Bratibhd 
(Pratibhd eva valcyarthali). According to 
Bhartrhari, it is mahasatta or mahas dmany a 
(ultimate reality) that is really denoted by all 
Sabdas. It is one and without any division 
{vibhagd) and order ( hrama ). To him who has 
not attained that spiritual vision which enables 
one to visualise the all-pervading reality, this 
malia-satta falsely appears to be manifold, as 
the objects possessing it are diversified in their 
external outlook., Sphota is identified with 
this mahasatta. Sphota is the ultimate germ 
of all word-forms ( Sa hi sarvasabdarth ap ra hrtih) ; 
words may differ from one another, so far as 
their external aspect is concerned, but the 
internal or intellectual one ( Sphota ) remains the 
same. The Vaiyakaranas used to look upon 
&abda as the audible manifestation of Brahman 
and advocated constant meditation on Sabda 
or Sabda-Brahman as a regular form of Yoga 
that ultimately leads to the emancipation of the 
Soul {par am Brahmddhigamyaie). 

The standpoint wherefrom the grammarians 
lia"\e viewed the ultimate germ of all 

vJuujwtfvra'asqT 

NiruLta, p. 47. 
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speech- sounds is materially different from those 
of Sankara, Rumania, Srldhara and others. To 
the grammarians, Sphota is sacred and divine, so 
much so that it is finally identified with Brahman. 
Notwithstanding all adverse criticisms that have 
been heaped upon the assumption of an 
intellectual phenomenon as Sphota , the theory of 
Sphota, will continue to survive as embodying the 
most reasonable and scientific interpretation 
about the origin of sound. 



CHAPTER V 


Sentence and Parts oe Speech 


Sentence — its decomposition — Parts of Speech — Prakrti and 
Pratyaya — Upasarga and Nipiita. 


I<n accordance with the strict interpretation 
of the doctrine of Sphota , as we have observed, 
the analytical method, though adopted by the 
grammarians as a cardinal principle, is liable 
to be regarded as purely artificial. But there 
is no denying the fact that the grammarians 
had no other alternative than to take up this 
process of dissolving sentences and words into 
their constituent elements, as the only means 
of getting into the meaning of words. Grammar 
is not a creation of fancy, nor ah artificial 
combination of rules. Grammar is rather a 
popular science ; the principles on which the 
structure of grammatical generalisations stand 
are more or less drawn from popular ex- 
periences. That a special rule becomes appli- 
cable in preference to a general one , 1 Patanjali 
observes, is a fact that is neither enjoined by 
a divine authority nor sanctioned by the authors 

fei i | 

Mahabhasya under the -rule Pan., 1. 1. 47. 
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of the religious texts, hut it is a popular example 
which is perfectly consistent w ith our daily 
experience Both Bfitva} ana' and Patnnjnli 
havo repeatedly drawn our attention to tho most 
important point that the study of grammar has 
for its object the discrimination of correct words. 
Though corrupt forms are found to he 11 s ex- 
pressive of sense as their corresponding correct 
words, it has bocn stated with all possiblo 
emphasis and earnestness that tho use of correct 
words in conformity with tho rules of grammar 
is alone attended with religions felicity.’. 

Though there arc oiglit different varieties of 
Sphota, as we havo alre.id} pointed out, it is tho 
Valtja-Spho(a alone that is held to ho real, tho 
rest being more or less artificial. s Prom the 
standpoint of Sphota, Valya is not dil isihlo into 
parts and is the really significant clement of 
speech. Bhartfhnri has tho follow ing : Just* as 
an unreal process like that of analysing words 
into stems and suffixes is also resorted to for the 
knowledge of unintelligent peoplo, so a Valcya 


1 Wl«!3sra%rau( UVJ fans! US] sl'jsni I — V lr under tlm rule 
Tan , 1 1 41 

* dfsnhsvRijS wmsi vsfami 1 — Vir 1 

sslitsw^iainT'ai 1 — V&t. 9 

wwisraiwasift wisn^*r x vf£l*nm fsrak 1 — 

Mab&bbasya, Yol I,p 8. 

s faWlfh I — Vaiyakaranabhugapa, 

Kar 69 

* irafcrusWRq I 1 

Vakyapadlya 2 10 and tnsfffqanilfocl | — Ibid, 
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is broken -up into Padas .by the grammarians 
with a view to get into the meaning of words. 
This Apoddhara or decomposition is the first and 
foremost business of grammar. 

There is much divergence of views regarding 
the precise nature of a Vakya. Bhartrliari has 
stated as many as eight different views of the 
ancient grammarians in regard to the constitu- 
tion of a Valcya. 1 These views are summarised 
as follows : — A Valcya is (1) a verbal form ; 
' (2) a collection of words ; (3) a class ; (4) one 
' and individual ; (5) an order ; (0) an intellectual 
assimilation ; (7) the first Pada ; (8) all Padas 
differing from one- another but having mutual 
expectancy. Of these only 3, 4 and 6 , i.e., class, 
one and indivisible and intellectual assimilation 
of meanings are accepted as proper definition of 
a Vakya by those who maintain the indivisibility 
of a Vakya, The rest, on the other hand, are 
supposed to form the accurate definition of 
Vakya from the standpoint of those who uphold 
the dissolvability of a Vakya >( Padavadins ). 
Again, the definitions of Vakya, as either 
order or collection of Padas, are compatible 
with the view of the Abhihiianvayavadins and 
those as, verbal form, the first Pada, all 
Padas in their different aspects having mutual 
expectancy, are consistent with the view of the 


’FffafMn qiVT | — Vakyapadiya, 2. 1.- 2. 
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Anvitabhidhanavadins. A Vabya 1 is also defined 
as a combination of words having mutual 
proximity, expectancy and compatibility. These 
three characteristics form the mediate causes 
with regard to the comprehension of the mean- 
ing from a sentence. (1) Expectancy — An 
aggregate of words that are not mutually 
expectant fails to give a connected idea ; 
as, for instance, no consistent meaning is 
cognisable from such an unconnected group 
of words, as Jrksjc gtftTt frjff and 

and so on. (2) Proximity implies that 
words that are uttered at intervals cannot 
have any inter-relation amongst them so ns 
to constitute a significant sentence. (3) Com- 
petency means tliatwe cannot construct a sentence 
out of words the meanings of which are mutually 
incompatible (as in ftraftl). Jagadisa 3 

is not, however, prepared to take these three 
as direct causes, so far as Sabda-bodha or 
verbal cognition is concerned, because they 
would tend to place Sabdabodha under the cate- 
gory of inference. The Naiyayikas have, there- 
fore, taken them to bo Sahakarl (conditions), 
as opposed to direct causes. Expectancy refers 

/ 

1 w vn? qtnraiitTTreft'STJ: i-s. Daipaga. 

f*m: sojil arsf I— Jagadlfia— Sabdasaktipralca- 

4ik5, Kar. 12. 

Tinjqrh l—^nraT ^mf tTffl 1 Hahli 31 fafaST 31 

B— SabdaSakti. K&r. 4. 

17 
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to the physical side (srs^fsrer), whereas com- 
petency is to be understood as pertaining to 
the logical side of §abda We 

generally find that verbal expectancy is satisfied 
by words alone . 1 But what is logically correct 
is that expectancy is also connected with the 
meaning and not with the form alone, and conse- 
quently the expression means a 

Pada that is indicative of the meaning having 
mutual expectancy with that of another. It is 
sufficiently clear from what Patanjali has said 
regarding the interpretation of vyapeksa that 
expectancy really pertains to meanings that are 
reciprocally expectant. Similarly, competency, 
as a Sahakari-karana , is also to be understood 
as related to the meaning. As the cognition 
of import (ci'Tqwg) alone cannot produce Sabda- 
bodha independently of expectancy, etc., 
Gangesa recognises the necessity of their help 
for obtaining the so-called verbal cognition. 
Proximity , 2 strictly speaking, is not a cause, 
it may be so with an unintelligent man, as it 
tends to help his quick understanding, but in 
thh case of an intelligent man, proximity is not 
unavoiuably necessary for his cognition. 
Import is also recognised to be the meaning 
of a sentence. Ganges'a 3 states clearly that 


1 swfl VTFTUn gpt t 

g snWUVWSrq ftvt VRfftaa; t— Mafijusa, Kunjifca Tiku. 

' 3 navqvhfif? t— Tattvacintamani, p. 316. (Snbda- 

klmnda.) 
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the cognition of import is a necessary condition 
in the matter of verbal knowledge. “This 
sentence 1 is uttered by the speaker with the 
explicit desiro of expressing this sense ’’ — is 
the way in which Vdtpartja is generally obtained. 
But Nages'a differs from the Naiyflyikas and does 
not take import as an unavoidable condition 
for the comprehension of inasmuch as 

the meaning of a sentence is nlso cognisahlo even 
without any reference to the particular import 
of the speaker. The cognition of import is 
essential in the case of those words' which 
have more than one meaning, as f f-T, wwju, etc. 
Nages'a, however, maintains on the authority 
of the llahahhiisya that it is the knowledge of 
context ( Vrakarana ), propriety and the like that 
helps us in determining the particular import 
of a word when it happens to have more than 
one meaning. 

The author of the Vdrttika 2 defines Vakya 
as a verbal form having conjunction- with either 
an indeclinable, a Kdraka t or an adverb, a 
verbal form constitutes a sentence in combina- 
tion with the above adjuncts. Some say , 3 as 
Patanjali observes, that a verbal form with its 
adjuncts is sufficient to constitute a sentence. 
It is further suggested that a verbal form alone 4 

1 TOuviftfic j— Manjoes, p. 624. 

* ejnsnn eiaun&TOfifsfnlsi e-oop I— Vfir. S onSer the role ran., 

2 . 1 . 1 

s — vi-rrr i — /6r<2. 

* 'CaDry emr; i— rws. 
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is competent to constitute a Vakya. These 
definitions have made it perfectly clear that a 
verbal form is the main constituent of a sentence. 
If we take a verbal form as what constitutes 
a sentence, the meaning of a Vakya will 
necessarily be Kriya or action ( Kriya vakyarthali). 
A sentence, in the grammatical sense of the 
term, cannot be framed without a verb. 
Jagadisa does not, however, lend his support 
to this view. He maintains, on the contrary, 
that a Vakya is a combination of mutually 
expectant words and does not insist on the 
presence of a verbal form as the first and 
foremost condition of a Vakya . 1 A verbal form 
does not, therefore, occupy an important place 
in Jagadlsa’s conception of Vakya. His 
contention is based on the fact that when a 
combination of words like cgefi Hc(T*r, which does 
not contain any verbal form, is also found to 
be clearly expressive of the sense, it is not 
strictly correct to hold that a Vakya without 
a verb is practically incomprehensible. The 
grammarians hold the opposite view. According 
to them, a sentence is not at all possible without 
a verb. "What the soul is to the body, so is the 
verb to the sentence. Jagadlsa has also rejected 
Amar Simha’s definition of Vakya , 2 3 — c Vakya 
is a combination of words ending in sup and 
tin' — since it is over-lapping as well as incomplete 

1 «r nuri i 

— §abda6aktipraka6ika, Ear. 13 

3 I— §abda6akti. X5r. 13. 
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or open to the fallacies of Aiivyapti and Avyapti. 
It is to -be particularly noticed that with the 
Naiyayikas the form gliatam is nothing short 
of a Vakya, because it is expressive of the sense 
The way in which Jagadisa has 
defined Samasa makes it clear that the form 
riilam is as good as a Vakya and the form 
nilotpalam is, consequently, a Hlaka-vakya. The 
grammarians cannot do away with the verb, so 
far as the cognition of a sentence is concerned. 
As no complete and consistent sense is compre- 
hensible without a verb, the grammarians, as 
a rule, understand such forms as asti and 
bhavati in those cases where verbal forms are 
not actually present. To the grammarians, the 
expression cjrffT necessarily implies such a 
verbal form as agacchati without which neither 
is the sense complete, nor the proper Karaka 
( Apadana ) determinable. 

It is also a difficult problem to decide 
what is actually denoted by a Vakya. There 
is a great difference of views regarding the 
meaning of a Vakya. Some hold that the 
meaning of a sentence is the same as what is 
denoted by its component parts ; others maintain 
that a sentence is expressive of the sense that 
is virtually different from those that are ex- 
pressed by its constituents, either individually 
or collectively. Kumarila has thoroughly 
discussed these two contradictory views in the 
Vskyadhlkaraita of his Sloka-Yarttika. The 
doctrine of the eternality of both $abda and 
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its relation to meaning, though so seriously 
supported by the Mlmamsakas in the face of 
much adverse opposition, was not considered 
to he sufficient to prove the authoritativeness 
of the Vedas. The validity of the Vedic 
injunctions, which have come down to ns in 
the form of sentences, was questioned by the 
opponents on the ground that the meaning of a 
sentence is distinct from those of its constituents. 
The Mlmamsakas meet this argument by 
holding that a sentence is practically a combina- 
tion of consistent words and denotes exactly 
what is expressed by each word, i. e., the mean- 
ing of a sentence represents only a sum-total 
of the meanings of its constituent parts. There 
are, so to speak, two views, as held by the two 
distinct schools of Mimamsa systems, viz., Bhatfa 
and Guru, in regard to the meaning of a Vakya: 
(1) Abhihitanvayavada 1 — It means, as is implied 
by the very expression, that Anvaya or correlation 
between the meanings, 2 as expressed by 
words through their respective conventions, 
is what constitutes the significance of a Pakya. 
The special import ( srh?; ) that is usually 

brought about by the particular connection of 
meanings and which does not practically follow 
from any constituent, is, according to this view, 


WfefTnfavaJvinfes;; {—K&rynpnilcSia, p. 27. 

— VyutpattiTfida. 
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also supposed to be implied by the Padas them- 
selves. What is exactly meant is that the signi 
ficance of a Valcya is the same as is denoted by 
Padas malting up a sentence ; and (2) Anvitd- 
bhidhUnavadu — According to this view, Padas are 
first related to one another in a sentence before 
they can express the consistent meanings, that 
is to say, the usual meaning is obtained from 
the particular connection of Padas. The gram- 
marians not only tried to prove the indivisibility 
of a Valcya, hut also attributed the same property 
to th6 meaning of a Valcya. Just as thero are no 
parts in a Valcya, says Bhartrhari, 1 so there is 
<no division, so far as the signification of a Valcya 
is concerned. Some hold that the sense ex- 
pressed by a Valcya is uffiHrJ To those who, 
like the Sphotavadins, maintain the indivisibility 
of a Valcya, the meaning expressed by a VSkya 
is nothing but Pratibha or intuition. It has 
already been pointed out that the internal 
consciousness ( caitam/a ) reveals itself through 
the medium of Sabda and gets the designation 
of alhidheya. Bhartrhari has identified Prati- 
bha with the maha-satta that pervades the 
whole world of cognition. Though one and 
indivisible, Bhartrhari continues, it appears to 
be manifold owing to the diversified character 

1 sw-w fWTUTtsfb $dt IVW ufswfft I— Vakyapadlja. vfn 
luvnvrjlfq fsfdvurrt nftwmifh I— Pnnyaraja 

* fsvisw^ivbit vthwi^v snuff i nuns sfn nuns; j 

— Vakya., 

and rRtHT I— Pngyai-aja. 
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and the Fahjavadins hold respectively 
Padas and Vakya, as expressive of the sense. 
The Padamdins, in opposition to the other, take 
Padas to be the only real elements of speech, 
and consider an indivisible unit like Ft V:ya as 
practically incomprehensible. This view does 
not carry much weight to tho grammarians. 
The falsity of Padas (they are made 
by the grammarians), is clearly brought to light 
by L’unyaraja on the strength of an oxtract from 
the Mahubhasya, whore the term Padakura.’ (ona 
who makes Padas) has been used as a designa- 
tion of the grammarian . 1 

All words, as a rulo, consist of two parts — 
Prakrli and Pratyaya. Prakrli is, again, divided 
into two classes , 2 namely, Naman and Dhatu. 
The analysis of words into their bases and 
suffixes is grammatically known as damslidra ; 
it forms, so to speak, the cardinal principle 
of Sanskrit grammar. "We propose to show 
the nature of Prakrli and Pratyaya before 
proceeding to consider the characteristics of 
Padas that go to constitute a sentence. 

Whatever may be the intrinsic value of 
Sphotavada from a psychological stand-point, it 
cannot be denied that the assumption of an 
indivisible unit as Sphota is materially inconsis- 
tent with the fundamental principles of grammar. 

1 a trrsrm vavmi wHrjq 

wSsrn | — -Under the role -qifira: «R1T, G. 1. 207, 

* favniT ttfifarvi i — S«bd»jtiijp ra tas,t,s, 

Kar. 14. 
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Making all words disassociated from a sentence 
simply unreal and meaningless and giving a 
stamp, of falsity to the whole grammatical 
method of analysing words into their stems 
and suffixes, the doctrine of Sphota is calculated 
to have shaken the very basis of grammatical 
speculations . 1 There may he reasons for accept- 
ing this doctrine inspite of its rigidity and 
apparent disagreement with the established 
method of grammar, hut we must frankly admit 
that fhe principle of analysis, as adopted by the 
grammarians, is the only scientific means for 
getting into the meaning of words. 

Turning to the question of analysis of words, 
it must he stated at the outset that all words or, 
more properly, Paclas, consist of two parts, viz., 
JPrahrti and Pratyaya , though such decomposi- 
tion is not always possible in the case of the 
so-called un derivable Pratipadikas generally 
coming under the unadi class. Yaska too 
has referred to two classes of words, namely, 
words of which both accents and formative 
elements are popularly known 2 * * and words 
whereof these elements are not directly com- 
prehensible 8 by the usual method of grammatical 
analysis. The analytical process involved in such 
grammatical device forms the most important 


1 nqw: PiwRRTrrr i Wfa fesa era: 

ll — Yukyapadiya, 2. 240. 

s I— Nirukta, p. 164. 

! | — ibid. 
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function of grammar and is almost the same 
as adopted by the etymologists (Nairuktas) 
for the determination of the meaning of 
words. This analysis which is popularly known 
as Saryskdra is the criterion whereby the gram- 
marians distinguished the words of pure Sanskrit 
origin from corrupt forms (ApabhrayiSas). 

Prakrti, as tho very term implies, is the 
ultimate germ of speech to which formative 
elements (Pratyaya) are added for the ovolution 
of regular forms of words. An attempt to’find 
out two distinct elements ( Prakrti and Pratyaya) 
in a word that does not essentially admit of any 
division, on account of its unity and indivisibility, 
is more or less fanciful, though not altogether 
useless, since it helps tho understanding of 
meanings. Bhavtrhari 1 defines Prakrti as that 
form of a word which, for tho purpose of its 
own signification being qualified by that of the 
other, stands in need of certain forms imme- 
diately following it. Of these two mutually 
expectant forms, the former is called Prakrti 
and the latter as Pratyaya. Pratyaya, as 
Umapati 2 observes, is said to be, on the other 
hand, that form of a word the meaning of which 
cannot be shown to have any relation with that 
of the other without being conditioned by the 
significance of the word to which it is added. 

1 a: rwot am? i <pi safe: ssra: 

ST; It — Sabdaaakti un( ter A or, 9. 

s i atshat: . rtvalrf 

vgfia: n — Jfctd- 
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Jagadlsa has, however, rejected both these defini- 
tions as insufficient. He takes both Prakrti 1 
and Pratyaya to he significant by themselves 
(Sarthaka), but does not fail to notice their 
mutual dependence. The relation in which 
Prakrti stands to Pratyaya is one of inter- 
dependence, for neither of them is individually 
competent to express its own meaning, without 
having invariable association with the other. 
On the ground of such mutual dependence, it is 
contended that these elements taken individually 
have no c particular signification of their own. As a 
matter of fact, if they had meanings, when taken 
individually, each of them might have been 
used independently of the other . 2 But it is far 
from being the case. No meaning is, strictly 
speaking, conveyed by the word gau when it is 
not associated with or followed by Pratyaya. 
Moreover, Prakrti 3 and Pratyaya being con- 
nected with each other by inseparable relation, 
it is not grammatically correct to use them 
independently. Grammar does not sanction 
the independent use of either Prakrti or 
Pratyaya. This is the train of arguments where- 
by Patanjali seeks to establish that a word has no 
parts (such as Prakrti and Pratyaya), because 

1 wgrcisr:, 

| — Sabdasakti under Karika, 6 

l — Var. 7. Mahabha^ya, Vol. I, 

p. 219. 

s pjcil^^itcn^fr JfajST I — Mahabba§ya under the 

rule Pan., 1. 2. 45. 
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moaning is convoyed by the word as an 
indivisible whole.' llow, tlion, nrc wo justified 
in discussing tho meaning of Prakrti and 
P rat y ay as two distinct olomonfs constituting 
a word ? Hero Pataujali takes recourse to tho 
logical method of agreement and difference 1 
and clearly indicatos how both Prakrti .and 
Pratyaya, as is evidenced by such forms ns 
vrksah and vrkratt, may bo shown to havo 
soparato meanings of thoir own. Tho haso that 
remains almost unchanged donotos a thing 
having stem, branches, loavos, fruits, etc., and 
tho suffixes signifying respectively singularity 
and duality. In a group of homogeneous words, 
as in tho above exnmplos, wo find that tho 
stem remains more or less constant but sutfixos 
are only variant, whoroas in pacati and gacclmti 
the suffix is the same, it is Prakrti that is only 
different. Sometimes tho change of Pratyaya 
brings about a change in tho meaning of words 
(as in tiarih and Itarah) dorivod from tho same 
origin. 

Bhartrhari has tried to show that tho dis- 
crimination of Padas and tho comprehension 
of their exact meanings aro, strictly speaking, 
far from being real. There is of courso no 
fixed principle so as to precisely determine tho 

' ngxisms inhirRsaxisundefs: i — Mab&bbapyn, voi I, 

p. 210 . 

* Mah5bh5?ya under the rale Pan,, 1 . 2. 45 

Bbaitrhari — jJ fasjtpW I 

ifamf n — Vakyapadlya, 2 . 168. 
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meaning of Prakrti and Praiyaya. We cannot 1 
definitely say, ‘ this much is denoted by Prakrti , 
and this is exactly the meaning of Praiyaya .’ 
In grammar, 2 as a matter of fact, we meet with 
instances where the basic element does not 
sometimes actually exist, but its meaning is 
usually denoted by Praiyaya (as in iyan) and 
sometimes Prakrti is found, on the contrary, 
to he expressive of the sense of Praiyaya (as 
in ahan). He continues further that in an 

instance like pacanti what is denoted ( quTc3[ ) 

, * 

hv the' two different suffixes 3 (vikarana — xrij 

fr v N 

and is generally expressed by one suffix 
(that is, ffpj only) in the case of ^1% (where sap 
is necessarily dropped). As to the method 
followed by the grammarians, Bhartrhari rightly 
observes that there is rather an absence of fixed 
rules regarding the process of determining the 
significance of both Prakrti and Praiyaya , 4 
because systems of grammar have no agreement 
amongst themselves so far as the meaning of 
Prakrti and Praiyaya is concerned. The systems 

1 ■ si^t T%csra^r wcTsitpt: ww wfcft 

la ii-n v l 

t — Vunyaraja under the Vakya., kSr., 2. 167. 

2 3ip3cT I f^R0xfraf 

VTlfk: 11 — Vakyapadiya, 2. 231. 

8 wi c[f[ t fim 

U — Vakyapadiya, 2. 232. 

— Vakyapadiya, 2. 233. 
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of grammar, though they practic illy deal with 
the same subject, aro so ranant from one another 
in respect of nomenclatures and the method of 
treatment that w hat are show n to he the 
meaning of Pratyaya in one system are taken 
to be the significance of Pralfti in tho other. 
Notwithstanding such examples, as shown above, 
we should carefully hear in mind that the 
meaning of a word is really expressed by both 
Pralrti ami Pratyaya in their natural hut 
grammatical combination. • 

Though different views are hold as. to tho 
significance of Nipiitaa, there is, however, no 
divergence regarding tho expressnoness of 
Pralrli and Pratyaya The two well-known 
dmstons of Ptalrti, namely, Dhatu and Prati- 
padila, have their meanings fixed by populnr 
usages. Patafijah prefers to designate Pralrli 
as mmitta in relation to Piatyaya which is 
called mmitli What he intends to imply is 
that the meanings of Pralrti (as are to be found 
in the Phatu-putha and Pratipadika-putha) are 
more or less known, whereas those of Piatyaya 
are not exhaustively found Though he uncondi- 
tionally admits that the whole word (as an 
aggregate of both Pralrti and Piatyaya) is 
alone capable of denoting tho sense, Pataiijali 
shows clearly how by the application 
of the logical method of agreement and 
difference, Prakrti and Pratyaya, as in fg; 
and may be distinctly specified as having 
their separate meanings. The terms Prakrit 
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and Tratyaya are treated in grammar as two 
technical words — the shortest name for a class. 1 * 
The rule Pan. 3. 1. 1, is explained by 

Patanjali as an adhikara-sutra denoting a Samjna. 
He contends further that by virtue of adhilcara 
this sarrijna may apply to Prakrti , Upapada , 
and TTpadhi and consequently they may have 
all grammatical operations usually pertaining 
to Pratyaya} There arises, therefore, the 
necessity of making certain restrictions. 
Moreover, he explains the word Pratyaya 
in two 1 ways, 3 * ' as what either expresses the 
meaning, or is comprehended. He then 
proceeds to show how to distinguish Prakrti from 
Pratyaya ; 4 the former, it is said, is entirely 
comprehensible by the enumeration of roots and 
Pratipadikas, while the latter is not capable of 
being known exhaustively. There is another way 
also to bring out this distinction. Pratyaya is said 
to be more important (superior) than Prakrti , 5 6 
its superiority or importance being due to the 
fact that Pratyaya as a class is nowhere enu- 
merated (as significant forms of speech) except 
in grammar. We should not fail to notice 


1 wsn =3 mw qnfbr. i— m. b., Voi. n, p. 3. 

s> 

Maliabhasya under the rule Pan., 3. 1. 1. 
8 qsiiqiictUct qsjq; i...q<?nsiq qRrq i i 

—Ibid. 

* ^ ^ qsratsfMhci:, firakn: i sr ? 

q | — Ibid. 

6 qnqfiqsjqiWT — For. 3. qqpfr | — Ibid. 
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hero that Pratyuyas like si ip and tin aro not 
mentioned separately with their respective 
meanings, whereas roots and Pralipadtkas 
(as two divisions of Prakrit) aro to ho found 
respectively in the Dhatuputha and in the enun- 
ciation of Pnihpadikas This i ion which assigns 
greator importance to Pratyaya is based on a 
Paribhasa .' Tlio above explanation of Pratyaya 
may serve tho purpose of excluding Prakrit, TJpa- 
paila and TTplilIu from tho category of Pratyaya, 
hut what still demands solution is to differen- 
tiate modification and augment ( fidriTFRTi: ) 
from Pratyaya 1 as such. A careful study of 
the formation of words makos it sufficiently 
clear that modifications and augments (ns they 
appertain to both Prakrit and Pratyaya) socm 
to have all tho qualifications of Pratyaya, 
though they aro not practically treated as 
such by the grammarians. Tho modification 
and augment might bo included in tho same class 
with Pratyaya , inasmuch as both of thorn aro 
wanting in original enunciation prior to thoir 
treatment in grammar. It will not suffice to 
say, as Kaiyata ’ explicitly remarks, that 

1 vsrsnrsml sn£rnr«ui. , p* ^ uyu j — M b 

under the rule "P&n ,311 

* ^ — V3r 4 M B , Vol It, p 2 SRjq 

qft *1 q qt l — Ibid 

* q tJT B *f q faqrpCPTHt qt I 3qf *T 

wfasicftrasi st i ®f fe qrafqffltn wnsi, qfq g 

i qm ■q q^im^sfq qfsrarqf qsRre’rn wqfgi 
qqtsiqmRTg fqqntFRnqf imssn *r »Tdfa i nm f% qrPi*nn rsi?i 
qTHTSUl |— Kaiyaja on the BhS?ya under Pan ,311. 
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Pratyaya has its position fixed, viz., it comes 

invariably after Prahrti , 'while there is no such 

fixity of position with regard to modifications and 

augments. But what is grammatically sanctioned 

is that does not really depend upon 

the posteriority of position, because bahuc and 

abac, inspite of their irregular positions, are also 

included within the category of Pratyaya. Again, 

forms like nibha> samhasa, etc., though used 

after Pratipadikas in the sense of similarity, 

are not grammatically regarded as Pratyaya } 

It must be noted here that the suffixes like bahuc 

and abac form irregular instances, so far as the 

position of Pratyaya is concerned. The difference 

is then shown bv a reference to the construction 
% 

of the Sutras. The Sutras enjoining modifications 
and augments are generally found to have 
as what determines them, whereas Pratyaya 
is enjoined by the Sutras containing 
There is another criterion to distinguish Pratyaya, 
from both modifications and augments. Pratyaya , 
as the very term implies, is significant, though 
the so-called like ha forms an excep- 

tion, viz., it has apparently no meaning 
apart from that of Prahrti to which it is 
added. The modifications and augments , on the 
other hand, have got no signification at all. 

It is quite evident that a word, taken as an 
indivisible whole, is what expresses the intended 
sense. This is the conclusion Patanjali has 


1 ^ l — Sabdasakti, Kar. 10. 
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arrived at. If thiB be the general principle 
that regulates the use of words, how can we 
logically say ‘ this much is the meaning of 
Prakrit,’ 1 and * this is the meaning of Pratyaya ?’ 
Patanjali meets this position hy referring to 
the method of agreement and difference 2 whereby 
the distinct meanings of both Prakrit and 
Pratyaya are generally comprehended. 

The question does not come to an end here. 
It is further argued that instead of assigning 
meanings to both Prakrit and Pratyaya, ’it is 
better to hold either Prakrit or Pratyaya alone 
as expressive of both the meanings ; or Prakrti 
may be supposed to he the only significant form 
and Pratyaya only indicative ( dyotaka ). 

This is true, Pataujali observes, so far as 
Samanya-Sabda, vis., word denoting a class, is 
concerned. It must he remembered that with- 
out reference to either context or special 
sense, SamSnya-Sabda , as a rule, cannot express 
the particular meaning. But when w r e say 
vrksal i, what we find is that a particular sense 
is naturally implied. We are, therefore, hound 
to admit that these are not Samanya-Sabda. 
Now what deserves our attention is that in a 
word both Prakrti and Pratyaya have their 
respective meanings consistently related to each 


J?snf >13 31 | — Mababhajjtt under the rule Pan , 1 . 2 45 
5 f*nr I — Var. 9. Mahabhajya, Vol. I, p. 
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other . so as to express one indivisible sense. 
The base, as Patanjali has shown, and the 
suffix in the word vrksali means respectively 
(1) a material body containing roots, stem, 
branches, leaves, etc., and (2) oneness or singula- 
rity. Elsewhere it is said that oneness as well as 
karmatva , etc., are the meanings of the' case- 
endings. 1 

There is another difficulty with regard 
to the meaning of Prakrti and Pratyaya. As 
systems of grammar have no agreement so far 
as the ‘meaning of Prakrti and Pratyaya is 
concerned, one finds it difficult to determine 
the meaning of them with a degree of certainty. 
What is said to be the meaning of a Pratyaya 
in one system of grammar is taken to be the 
meaning of Prakrti in the other. 2 This is why 
the Sphotavadins have rejected both Padas and 
Paddrthas as unreal. There is nothing, 
Bhartrhari argues, as Pada fixed by its very 
form, 3 and no meaning follows from a Pada, 
but from a sentence. A Pada, in its gram- 
matical sense, has no real existence apart from 
the sentence of which it forms an integral part. 
How, then, are we to justify the principle of 
grammar which treats of such unreal things 
as Padas ? Bhartrhari continues that Sastras 


1 i i— m. b., Voi.n, p. 58 . 

I I — Mauju§a, p. 409. 

a fV 3ifac[ I — Vakyapadiya. 
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(grammar) by tlieir diversified methods mid 
procedures only servo to exhibit A ciili/a or false 
impressions . 1 It must be, however, admitted 
that tlio method adopted by tho grammarians 
in tlio analysis of words, whether real or unreal 
from tho standpoint of SphotacCula, is not only 
scientifically perfect but immensely helpful 
to tho beginner. Though dealing with words 
that aro unreal and transient, tho science of 
grammar, as wo havo already seen, does not fail 
to serve a vory useful purpose. .Tnst ns ono is 
liable to pass through many unreal phenomena in 
which 1iq is born, boforo he reaches tlio final goal 
or reality, so the grammarian starts with a falso 
appearance as Padas and is ultimately qualified 
to have a glance into tho mystical oloment of 
Veil;, wo mean Sabcla-lirahmau, by unveiling tho 
soreen of ignorance . 4 

Upasarr/as and Nipatas or Prepositions and 
Particles are, ns wo havo seen, enumerated by 
Yaska 4 in tho list of Parts of Speech. Their 
linguistic aspects, with rofcronco to their possi- 
bility of huving boon onco used as rogular forms 
of words, havo been discussed in tho Linguistic 
Speculations of tho Hindus. Now wo propose 
to deal with tho grammatical sido of tho ques- 
tion. We do not find any difficulty in ascertain- 
ing tho meaning of Numans and Phatas, but it 


* sfnisnWdvnSlsirtut i— /M 

■ sea imfs feti'ii an: es) milvH i— vikja 2 230. 

* simCr s^wnfs siwvnit sfiTOfifasmui 1— Niniiio, 1. 1. 
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is more or less a matter of doubt 1 whether 
Upas a,?' gas. and Nipcttas hare the power of ex- 
pressing the intended meaning in the strict 
sense of the term. To determine the precise 
significance of these two classes of parts of 
speech is a difficult problem over which the 
grammarians and' the Naiyayikas seem to have 
been conflicting. 

The definition of Upasarga , as given by 
Sakatayana, purports to show that Upasargas 
have 'no meanings when they are dissociated 
from verbal forms . 2 What follows necessarily 
from this statement is that they are not signi- 
ficant by themselves. The view of. such a 
grammarian of revered memory seems to have 
received approval of Yaska and later grammari- 
ans. The indicativeness (dyotalcatva) of Upasargas , 
as opposed to their direct expressiveness ( vaca - 
Icatva )' is clearly pointed out by Yaska 3 when 
he lays down in agreement with the grammar- 
ians 4 that Upasargas are far from being express- 
ive of sense, but serve only to qualify or special- 
ise the meaning of Uhatus. Dhatus are said to 
be of various meanings. The meaning which 
we generally assign to Upasargas is really de- 
noted by the root itself. The additional sense 
(as that of perfection in an instance like 

1 | fefft 

faqvrat: ll — Quoted by Durga. 

3 ^ atHieOspn I — Nirukta, 1. 3., p. 67. 

5 vrafo t — ibid. 

4 wi: — Mubabbugya, Vol. I, p. 266. 
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prabhavali) which is usually assigned to Upa- 
sargas is said to bo expressed hy Dhntm them- 
selves. Gfirgyn, on tlio othor hand, emphati- 
cally supports the opposito view and clearly 
shows bow various meanings aro ofton expressed 
by TJpasargas.' It is no wonder that Gfirgyn, 
who is said to have assigned meanings to each 
individual letter that ontors into the constitution 
of a word, would difTor from the majority of the 
grammarians in making all TJpasargas express, 
ivo of particular meanings. Whatever be fho 
real valuo of Gargyn’s nrgumont.s, wc ’cannot 
liolp admitting that his standpoint, though 
finally rejected by the grammarians, is not 
absolutely unreasonable. Tho way in which 
bhavati differs from prabhavali and lislha/i 
from pratif{liatc (stoppage of motion and motion 
being respectively meant) in their respective 
meanings is calculated to show iiow roots liko 
him and slim in thoir pure and compounded 
forms aro distinctly different in respoct of 
meanings. The method of agreement and diffe- 
rence, when applied to such casos, makes it suffi- 
ciently clear that tho additional sense, ns is 
obtained from the use of roots combined with 
TJpasurga, is duo to the presence of TJpasarga, 
that is to say, tho special meaning is directly 
implied by TJpasargas. Wo moot with many 
instances of verbal forms to which tho addition 
of TJpasargas materially changes the moaning 


1 cvisvi: ssisi ws-hfb res: i — Nirokta, 1 3, p £7. 
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of roots- 5 — a; fact which may be adduced to 


confirm the position 
the reason which led 
maintain the express 
Those who, . on 
indicativeness, argue: 
Upasargas. have noj 
own apart from thos 


taken by Gargya. This is 
Gargya and his followers to 
iveness of TJpasa.rgas. 
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in the following strain : 


specific meanings of their 
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gas serve only as a symbol 


of indication. That Upasargas are merely sug- 


gestive , and not ej 
illustrated by the 
Upasana or worship 


sxpressive of sense is best 
expression 

cannot he taken as the sense 
of Upasarga (up a), for in that case there could 
he no passive voicL in as the root as 

is intransitive. Nef.ther is it possible to con« 
sider a combination of anu and bhu as a 
root, because it is not so mentioned in the 
Dhatupatha; ; nor the process of reduplication 
and the addition of augment ( a and a) affect 
Upasargas at all. the verbal roots are said to 

Those that are given in 
lot at all exhaustive, hut in 
diey are simply indicatory. 
bhabaii in ‘^RiTc? 
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meaning 


png. Thus, the 

by such as 

anubh avail, parabhabatl, abhibhavatl, etc., are all 
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capable oE being denoted by the simple root 
him. IVhat useful purpose is, then, served by 
1 Upasargas, if they have nothing to signify ? 
Their function,' so to speak, is to manifest or 
give prominence to the latent meanings of roots 
(which are not ordinarily expressed when the 
root is simply used). The analogy of a lamp, 
as shown by Durga, 1 * 3 is a well-conceived one, 
for it illustrates the part played by Upasargas in 
the comprehension of meanings. Just as certain 
properties (as height, length, etc.) belonging to 
a thing are rendered visible through the instru- 
mentality of a lamp, and those properties, as 
a matter of fact, appertain to the thing itself 
and not to the lamp, even so the addition of 
Upasargqs serves to bring out the meaning of 
roots. The particular sense, usually assigned to 
Upasargas, is essentially • what is expressed by 
the root itself. 

Pataujali' explains the Upasarga as what par- 
ticularises the action ; the verbal form pacati , 
for instance, implies the action, viz., cooking, 
and when pra is prefixed to it, it serves only 
to qualify the action, adding the special sense of 
perfection ( ) to the meaning of the root. 

He did not, however, fail to notice that in 
instances like ti§(hati and pratisthate the addition 
of an Upasarga materially changes the ineaning 

1 VUI vtboivK 553PJ arvjfhvtdlsfiTSqaUWTnt 5mm qu uqfa 5 

nfhm: t — Nmikta, p. 69. 

3 I— RTababli&sya under Pan., 1.3 1. 

fmi uf vt ft&pifc t 
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of the root. What follows from this is that 
it is the presence of pra that causes such 
changes in the meaning ( e.g ., ‘ stoppage 

of motion 5 and c motion 5 ). The above is an in- 
stance in which there is apparent opposition 
between the meanings of Dhatu and Upasarga. 
The KdriJcd , as quoted by Punyaraja, 1 clearly 
brings out the characteristics of Upasargas , as 
will be evident from the substance given below : 
Sometimes the so-called denotation of TJpasargas , 
as in«the above instance, seems to be in opposi- 
tion with the meaning of Dhdtus ; some follow 
the meaning of the root without any disagree- 
ment, and some only serve to specialise the 
signification of the root. Having recourse 
to the theory that a verbal root admits 
of more than one meaning, 2 Patanjali lays down 
clearly that TJpasargas have no direct expres- 
siveness (like Ndmans and Dhdtus) and that 
their supposed meanings, as perfection, proximity 
etc., are, strictly speaking, derivable from 

the root. Accordingly, tisthati alone (without 
having connection with any Upasarga ) is capable 
of denoting both motion as well as stoppage of 
motion. 3 

Bhartrhari is not satisfied with the remark 
that Upasargas are only suggestive, but 

- 1 vrav i «rq^frrf?i- 

feVT li 

a ^tfq WRt vrafa i— M. B. under Pan., 1. 3. 1. 

s sifofiKIWT?, Mahabhasya 

under Pan,, i. 3 . i E 
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has discussed all possible standpoints where- 
from XJpasargas might be viewed. It is not 
sufficient, he holds, 1 to take Vpftsargas only ns 
suggestive, because some of them, as pra in 
pratisthate, seems to be quite good in expressing 
the sense. Again, when the special meaning 
is practically expressed by the root and Upa - 
sarga in their combination, 2 it is not unlikely 
that Upasnrgns also have their contribution, 
so far as the expression of the intended sonse 
is concerned. Thus, we find that UpttSargas 
may be viewed from three different standpoints, 
namely, vdealea or expressive, dyotaka or sug- 
gestive and sahakdn or auxiliary ; these three 
correspond to the three classes, as shown in the 
K&rikd referred to above. 

So far as grammatical operations are con- 
cerned, Dhdtus arc generally found to be cate- 
gorically distinct from Upasargns, In the 
Dhatnpdtha mention is only made of roots and 
not of Vpasargas. Again, the process of re- 
duplication (i dvirvacana ) and the augment at 
( adagama ) are functions that pertain to a 
Dhatu alone. Bbartrhari 3 here supports the 
non-difference of verbal forms ( abheda-paksa ) 

ll—' Vakyapadlya, 2 190 
3 trnjw^aif irn sfh 

l — Pnijyaraja under Vakyapadlya, KSr. 2. 161. 

9 l—‘ VAkyapadlya, 2, p. 153. 

Pupyarija under *pgcr; 
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and maintains that Dhaius , though not capable 
of being differentiated from Upascirgas, are 
separately mentioned only for the sake of re* 
duplication and aclagama, but they are virtually 
expressive of the specific sense which is 
sometimes assigned to Upiasargas. By Dhatu 
we should, therefore, understand Dhatu with 
the necessary Upasarga (Sopasargandmeva clhdtu - 
tvam). This view is strengthened by the 
existence of such root as samgrdm , T which is 
inseparably united with ( Up)asarga)sam and gets 
both reduplication and aclagama , as in asamgra - 
may at and sisamgramayisatc . The particular 

action, according to this view, is denoted by 
the combination of Dhatu and Upasarga. Their 
undifferentiated character is made clearer when 
Bhartrliari continues that it is the specialised 
action ( Kriyd-visesa ), as is signified by a Dhatu 
jointly with an Upasarga , that gets itself con- 
nected with a Kdraka . 2 This is why the root 
hhu, preceded by anu, becomes transitive and 
is capable of being used in the passive voice 
(i Icarma-vacya ) as annhhuyate. 

There arises a considerable difficulty in 
deciding whether a root is first joined with an 
Upasarga and is afterwards associated with 
Karalcas or vice versa. The conjunction of 


fqenPripn: stara; 3^*3 c^nfavr: 11 

— Vakyapadiya, 2 , p. 154 . 
ciqnj^of | — Ibid. 
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Upasargas with roots is a question oi gramma- 
tical importance. Under tile rule Pan., 0. 1. 135, 
Pataujali has referred to tno Paribhasas-. (t) a 
root is first joined with an TJpasarga and then 
gets itself connected with Sadhana ( Kiiraha ) ; (fi) 
a root is first added to a Slid hail a and is noxt 
related to an TJpasarga.' Tho second Poribhum 
seems to ho more acceptable on tho ground that an 
TJpasarga serves to specify the action that is 
accomplished by Sadhnna. The action is not 
fully accomplished until it is related to a KTuaka. 
Though moro rea'sonnblo than tho formin', tho 
second view is not ontirely freo from objections. 
Those who lend support to tho view, Pataujali 
holds, that a Dhaiu is first connected with a 
Karaka and then with an TJpasarga, will find 
some difficulty in explaining tho transitive uso 
of the root as in tho oxprossion upasyaic 
guruhj It is really the presence of Upasargas 
like upa, ana and tho like that accounts for 
such uses. Ehnrtrbari also has not totally 
discarded the first view, but lias adduced a few 
arguments supporting tho priority of relation 
between a Dhaiu and an TJpasarga. Tho drift 
of his arguments is as follows : * — A Dhaiu 

1 gy fv mgwnim graft mag rnmtktrr i ang nnq i gy mg: 
einka graft amgauari i — Mab&bhiirya, Vol. Ill, p, 03. 

* fit Tv rook g^i mg: untka graft amganaftffT, aw steak 

mnv.k grfrfa riawtav. vugt — lUbabb&rya, 

Vol. HI. p. 01. 

" mat: nimratiovj mfsi: toot! mn i mgrt oniairq tunn- 

^nttug Q — Vakyapadlya, 2. Kir. 1SG. 
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is so called because of its relation to a Karaha. 
But liow is it justifiable to get the designation as 
such ( DliMu-smnjna) before the action ( Itriya ) is 
completed by actual connection with a Karaha ? 
The action (the meaning of a root) is not likely 
to be accomplished before it is related to a 
Karaha. In order to justify Dhatu-samjna 
in a similar case where the root gets itself first 
connected with an Upasarga before actually 
coming in touch with a Karaha, we must be 
prepared to assume that even the possibility of 
having future relation to a Karaha is considered 
to be sufficient to indicate the relation of Kriyd 
to Karahas. This sort of assumption is not 
altogether unwarranted and rare in Sanskrit 
grammar. The rule Dhatoh harmanah samana- 
ha?'trhadiechayam va is an instance where the 
expression Dhatoh harmanah is justified on the 
possibility of a root having future connection 
with the objective case (of the root is). The 
grammarians take it to be an established fact 
that roots admit of more than one meaning. 
The special meaning (as is supposed to be the 
denotation of Upasargas ) is necessarily considered 
to be what is actually denoted by the root itself. 

Having shown the three distinct classes of 
Upasargas, Bhartrhari proceeds to maintain 
the suggestiveness of Upasargas ( dyotalsatva ) on 
the ground of logical inference. 1 The three views 

1 g t *nfg- 

II — Vflkyapadlya, 2. 191. 
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in regard to the meaning of Upasargas are as 
follows : (1) Upasargas are only suggestive of the 
sense ; (2) Upasargas are sometimes expressive of 
particular meanings ; and (S) the root and Upa- 
sargas jointly express the sense. The conclusion 
to which Bhartrhari has finally come is that Upa- 
sargas are only suggestive of the sense. Accord- 
ing to popular usage, it should he remem- 
bered, the form tisthati • is always used to 
mean stoppage of motion and, consequently, 
tisthati alone (without pro) is found to be 
incapable of denoting ‘ movement.’ Here arises 
the necessity of taking recourse to inference. 1 * * 
It is to get ri.d of this anomalous position that 
the grammarians have sought to establish the 
dictum anekurthah clhatavah, so as to render 
tisthati alone competent to express the sense of 
movement. It is to be noted that the so-called 
suggestiveness of Upasargas can also be logically 
supported. Bhartrhari proceeds further to 
show how the method of logical inference called 
RTWPWte 8 lends support to both the 
suggestiveness of Upasargas as well as to the 
pVivriVi'y of meanings of Vine verbal root. 

Before concluding this discourse on Upa- 
sargas, we propose to give here the substance 
of what Gaigesa has said in this connection. 
Quite in keeping with the grammarians, he 
begins with the statement that Upasargas are 

I VlgVlrilV — Punyaraja, 

p. ice, 

’ VtfJV I if; l — Ibid. 
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only suggestive 1 and not expressive of the sense 
independently of verbal forms. When we take 
Upasargas to be suggestive, what is necessarily 
implied is that they help -us in understanding 
the specific sense of the root. But it may he 
argued on the contrary that Upasargas are, in 
accordance with the principle of agreement an-1 
difference, 2 as good as significant forms of words 
like Nciman and Dhatu , inasmuch as pra in 
prajayati gives the idea of perfection ( prakarsa ) 
and abhi in abhyagacchati brings out the sense of 
‘proximity’ and so on. Moreover, if the plurality 
of meanings on the part of roots is brought 
forward in support of the suggestiveness of 
Upasargas , they, it may be argued, might 
also be taken as possessing manifold mean- 
ing. 3 To these contentions Gangesa gives his 
answer in the following way : — That roots 
admit of numerous meanings is accepted by all 
grammarians, hut there is no such consensus of 
views so far as the meaning of Upasargas is 
concerned. The sense of perfection and proxi- 
mity is also denoted by the root, Upasargas like 
pra and abhi being only cfTcfqg^rfcfr. The 
expression as applied to Upasargas , is 


1 «t ^nv=fn: i % vicffteffaiw cnwqs- 

cfW | — Tattvacintamapi — Sabdakhanda, 

p. 854. 

3 sfPa: . — Tattvacinta- 

mani, p. 854. 

3 ( — Ibid. 
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an indication that tho Naiynyikas have recourse to 
laksana' when they tako jayali to be expressive 
of * to be in a stale of perfection.’ Next, ho draws 
a tine distinction between Dhatu and Upasarga 
by holding that the root stba preceded by pra 
has the power of denoting movement, whereas 
pra ( UpSsarga ) is not (Sakta) expressive of 
the senso by itself hut appears like an adjunct 
( saktatuvacchetlaka ).- That Upasargas are no- 
where used ns vacaka may ho further proved 
with reference to an instance like vyatisc * (\t boro 
the radical element is dropped) ; it is not ci and 
ati that are to he regarded as expressive of the 
sense, hut we are compelled to rocall to mind 
the root which is really significant. 

Thus the grammarians have agreement with 
the Naiyfijikas so far as tho suggestivoness of 
Upasargas is concerned. That Upasargas have 
no power of expressing the senso like Hainan 
and Mailt is clear from the fact that »e are not 
allowed to use 7Ttwn; u: with tho same breadth 
of meaning as is denoted by tho expression 
twn:. Morcovor, neither Upasargas nor 
Nipatas are capablo of being qualified by 
adjectives. It should bo, honovor, remembered 
that the capacity for independent use is not 
the only criterion for discriminating tho 


1 sfffwt tsar fanfHwrm xidt^astsfRifir: sasna niqqquivis: 1 

— Tattvacinttmagi, p 856 

1 aifififtfa U SIS* *1 *HB. 1 — 

8 ssiret i— • p 857. 
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expressiveness of words ; for Pratyayas, 1 though 
they are never used by themselves, are regarded 
to he expressive of sense. The rule Pan., 
1A98 may be cited as an indication of the 
meaninglessness of Upasargas. 

What gave rise to much controversy 2 between 
the Naiyayikas and the grammarians' is the 
question of Nipatas. The ground of disagree- 
ment is that the Naiyayikas seem to have drawn 
a specific line of demarcation between XJpasargas 
and Nipatas. They included Nipatas in the 
category of sarthaka 3 to the exclusion of 
Upasargas, whereas the grammarians have not 
made such whimsical distinction. Yaska 4 has, 
however, shown that Nipatas have a good many 
meanings — similarity, collection, etc. According 
to the interpretation of grammar, 5 Upasargas 
form only a special class of Nipatas having 
connection with the verb. As both of them 
belong to the same class of indeclinables, one is 
hardly justified to take Nipatas as expres- 
sive of sense and the other as merely suggestive. 
The- so-called Nipatas only form a class of 
Avyayas . Words like pra and ca, which have no 
power of denoting a substance (dravya), are called 


' ftesNmfnq l— Mababba?ya, Vol. I, 219 and 

UBifnUKrqWt: — Tattvaeintamani. 

a HR'it iff? Hjnuit feci gfwSIFVlcI I 

— Vaiyakaranabhu§ana. 

* felcfecl ^ fen — §abda£akfcipraka3ika, Ear. 6. 

* feicTfa — Nirukta. 

s Pan., 1. 4. 59. 
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Nipatas. The same reason 1 whereby the sugges- 
tiveness of Upasargas is evidently established 
may be put forward to prove the equal sugges- 
tiveness o£ Niputas, there being nothing to 
account for their differential treatment. The 
Naiyayikas recognise the expressiveness of 
Niputas for the following reasons : In instances 
like NfPJjTET, vl IqTstmo, *0 fctiuo, etc., the 
addition of Niputas is attended with a special 
significance, as cannot be obtained from tile 
simple root hr and him. Moreover, Nipatas like 
saksat, nainal}, etc., is found to haye their 
respective meanings fixed by lexicon and popular 
usage. The grammarians refute this position. 
They hold, on the contrary, that the usual mean- 
ings expressed by anubhavali, saksatkaroti, etc., 
i.c., feeling and interviewing, are really denoted 
by the roots (blm and hr), and Upasargas as well 
as Nipiitas are only suggestive or • 

As a matter of fact, wc might have used the 
expression sflrnTO in the sense of a beautiful 
collection, if a Nipiita like ca were really 
expressive of the meaning. As the word vrkqa/t 
alone cannot give the idea of a collection (H^ju), 
the Mlmamsakas take the particle ca as 
exprossive of collection. They do not recognise 
it to be merely suggestive. But the gram- 
marians arc not prepared to take Niputas 


1 ’nTawt: HK’-il flu — Vaijafcjminabbijnra, Kar. 
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as well as Vpasargas as capable of. expressing 
the sense independently of Nmnan and 
Dhatu. It is on the principle of j. In my a - 
mjcdireha that the Mlmamsakas have proceeded 
to maintain the expressiveness of Nipatas . Their 
arguments are open to criticism, since they have 
unduly attributed the significance to Nip alas. 
When the meaning (collection, etc.) is actually 
obtained from words other than Nipatas, the 
assumption of 8alcti or significance is nothing but 
unnecessary, so far as the expressiveness of 
Nipatas js concerned. If we are allowed to have 
an assumption of this nature, the word Gahga 
might have denoted ‘ bank ’ (without the help 
of laic sana) by means of its primary significance 
or iSalcti. 

The negative particle na (nail) is also a 
Nipaia. Generally speaking, the particle nan 
has got six meanings — similarity, non-existence, 
difference, smallness, imperfection, contradiction. 
But Kondahhatta has tried to show that the 
sense of imposition (^RtfqcT^ 1 is also suggested 
by nan. Accordingly, the word does 

not only mean { a man other than a Brahmin/ 
but one who pretends to be a Brahmin 2 (say a 
Ksatriya). following the line of arguments 
of the Bhasya, 3 Kondahhatta has also suggested 
another view, according to which non-existence 

1 — VaiyiTkarana, Ear. 40. 

- " 0ue to whom a>e quality of a Brahmin is falsely attributed. 
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is the sense that is denoted "by nan. The ex- 
pression nivj'ttapadarthahah 1 (as in the Bimsya) 
is explained by him as implying the idea of ' non- 
existence.’ Nngesn, however, does not. agree 
with Kond.abhatta on this point. The negative 
particle appears to be either substantive or 
attributive in relation to its pratiyoginr 
(as a pronoun) is an instance where nan is 
used as an adjective and the negative particle is 
used as a noun in a word like meaning 
RaghunStha &iromani 3 is of opinion that .both 
reciprocal negation and negation of association 
are denoted by the negative particle. 

Karmapravacaniya is also regarded as a class 
of Facia. Some grammarians, as Bhartrhari 
maintains/ have treated of Karmapravacanlyas 
as a special class of Padas categorically distinct 
from Upasargas. According to this view, there 
are five different kinds of Padas including 
Karmapravacanlyas. Those who strictly support 
the four-fold classification of Padas / as enume- 
rated by Yaska, are likely to argue that Karma - 
pravacaniyaS) often used as adjuncts to the 
relation between Kriya and Karaha or, simply 

1 Mahabbagya on Pan., 2 2. 6. s^ffq q^r-fqf|q*: | 

9 ssrim*: *s fffaatirt ( 

8 srsftsq: i 

— Siromani, Naii-Vdda, pp 1-10. 
4 fbn ^ firs ■sgtd qgqift 3T |_Vakyapadlya, 3. Ear. 1. 
* qeimjrqqlqpg ■g^fasjq- 

-^Helfiraja under VSkyapadiya, 3. Ear. 1. 
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as indicative of relation, deserve to be 
treated as TJpasargas. There is hardly any 
justification for recognising them as a different 
class of Padas. In some cases Karmapravaca- 
inyas like ante, prati and su exactly look like 
TJpasargas, though they cannot be grammati- 
cally treated as such. So far as grammatical 
operations (specially the rules enjoining saiva ) 
are concerned, it is clearly laid down that the 
very name ( samjha ) Karmapravocaniya is an 
indication that Karmapravaoaniyas are excluded 
from the categories of both G-ati and TJpnsargaJ 
Karmapravaoaniyas being thus categorically 
different from TJpasargas , we are not allowed 
to have satva in examples like pari-siheati and 
su-siktam. 

Now what is a Karmapromacaniya ? It is 
a class of words which is generally used as an 
adjunct to sambandha or relation between Kriya 
and EarakaJ In grammar sambandha is 
usually denoted by Kriya or action . 1 * 3 4 In some 
cases, Kriya 4 by its very nature gives rise to a 
kind of relation and then disappears without 
leaving any trace behind. The expression 
rajapurusah , for instance, though apparently 


1 — Bhattoji. 

— Punyaraja under Vakyapadiya, 2. 199. 

3 MqiSief:— Helaraja. 

4 SRklcqT feqi sfa i =5?^ 

ftf Ws?: 3 b vrai Fwf=<T, 

|— Punyaraja under Ear. 2. 199. 
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devoid of miy Kriya or vorbal form, grammati- 
cally means * hero is a man who is supported 
by the king.’ Hero the notion bharana ( to 
support ) which donotes a relation between tho 
king and his man as one of the supporter and 
the supported is no longer existent. In somo 
instances, on the other hnnd, Kriyd-pada is 
practically present (as in mutuh smarati ) and 
there is no such difficulty in comprehending tho 
intended relation. Logically speaking, a verbal 
form serves ns a link between two concepts, 
i.e., establishes somo sort of rolation between 
them. Sambandha is thus shown to be a 
product of Kriya. But thoro arises somo diffi- 
culty with regard to tho knowledge of such 
sambandha, when tho verbal form is not actually 
present. When the verbal form or Kriya-pada 
is practically absont , 1 one may doubt whether 
the intended sambandha is really givon rise to 
by Kriya or by other agents. In cases of doubt 
like this, says Punyaraja, JCarmapravacaniyas 
serve to determine the proper relation. Tho 
main function of Karmapra vaca n hjna is thus 
to point out tho particular rolation denoted 
by a Kriya, The author of the Mahfibhasya 
takes the word Kannapravacaniya ns a signi- 
ficant one (anvarthusamjna). Ho understands 
by Karmapravacanlyas thoso words that are 


1 vw ftpnsv Bifss vaft, run fifigiaPufinf safets tkv qnr- 
Sm-ihls as susi tifivwf sfa rm-sfaus; rRjicra i 

— PupjarSja. 
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no longer expressive of Kriya, but indicate the 
relation given rise to by a Kriya , whether 
present or absent. The difference between 
TJpasargas and Karmapravacaniyas is that the 
former directly indicates Kriya or specifies 
the action denoted by a verbal root, whereas 
the latter only qualifies the particular relation 
given rise to by a Kriya. 

“What we have learnt from the foregoing 
discussion is that Karmapravacaniyas are not 
indicative (dyotaka) of Kriya like TJpasargas. But 
one may, however, argue 1 that the verbal form 
that is absent ( Kriya, -pada ), as we have already 
shown, is deducible from the use of Karma- 
pravacaniya. According to this view, Karma- 
pravacaniyas should be regarded as ahsepaha , i.e., 
as what serve to derive by inference a Kriya-pacla 
that is not actually present. Bhartrhari 2 has 
set aside this argument by holding that words 
whereby such verbal forms are inferred are gene- 
rally found to have case-terminations, but never 
designated as Karmapravacaniyas. The second 
case-ending in prddesam , 3 as in prddesam vipa- 
rilikhati , is due to its connection with the word 
vi which practically suggests the act of measur- 
ing (maua) and is only a shortened form of 


— 'Punyaraja. 

fSlt ftW ||— Vakyapadiya, 2, Kar. 202. 

3 ^ 'qraqcjT. l-qi^ST 

— Punyaraja. 
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rimnyn. Thus, wc have dcifit/d in pradrhm ns 
n ctisi'. termination ( Kjr.d.a-ri’.Znl't) nnd nnt one 
obtained in conjunction with n Karmnprara- 
caniyn. Punyar.'vja further observes thnt drilivd 
available in connection with Karmnprnrnranlyat 
is generally found in rasps where soffiit 
in the sense of tambnndhn in general would 
linvo bran otherwise applicable. Tn some cases, 1 
n Karmnpraracnntt/n like nrw becomes n bnr to 
the third case-ending denoting AW« nr causp. 

From whnt has been «nid regarding the 
clmrncteristics of Kannnprararanlyai, it is 
almost cloar thnt they nre not indientire 
(dyolaka) of K riyA like Upasargns, not directly 
expressivo of samlondha which is rather denoted 
by tho second case-ending used in substitution 
of soffit nnd not suggestivo of n verbal form 
liko the word ci, ns in prudelnm riparilikhali. 
Having thus rejected tho three views, nnniolv, 
indicativeness, denotntivoncss nnd suggestive- 
ness of KarmapraracanUjas, Blmrtj-hnri ’ hns 
fmnlly arrived nt tho conclusion thnt Karma- 
pracacanlyas are thoso that qualify tho relation 
brought about by a KrhjU, whether present or 
absent. 


* snrsntwft simanbn ftrmst i — vsifyip«diy«,2. cos. 

* fsmnu dtnsii aid uo*io n sisw; i 

<nPi famwgiWI nures !l hswen— ,tw . 3. 8t<t 
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UHAPTim vi 
. Prakrti and Pratt at. 

PrSiipatftfca— -derivable and underivable— its meaning, — Gender — 

DMtu — a division of Pral:rti — Pratyaya— its classifications 
— Sup and Tin — Taddhtta and Krl—pratyayas — 

their meanings. . ' ; 

Prakrti is of two kinds — Naman or Pratipa- 
dika and Dhatu. This classification of Prakrti is 
aocepted by Jagadisa. He observes particularly 
that what is called Pratipadika by; Panini and 
others is essentially the same as Naman. Naman 
is defined by Yaska as what denotes an object— 
Sattvapradhanani namani. Jagadisa defines 
Naman as that crude form of, a word which 
requires to be invariably followed by prathama 
( vibhakti ) for the expression of its own meaning. 
Objects are generally denoted by such pronouns 
as etc. While giving a definition of objects, 
Bhartrhari has explained what is really meant 
by Yaska’s statement ‘ ada iti sattvanamupa- 
desali .’ Durga 1 observes that Naman and 
Dhatu are not really different and entirely 
unconnected with ' each other. There is, on the 
other hand, an idea of object hidden in the 
meaning of a Dhatu, and consequently Kriyci 

1 st- . . .555- 

frem ^ Nirukta, p. 40. ' 
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is indirectly implied by Hainan. It has 
already been pointed out that Human too has 
Dhdtu as its ultimate base. Now this radical 
element which exists in Human develops into 
a Prdtipadika while followed by krt- suffixes. 
In this process of transformation it loses its 
power of directly expressing Eriyd and necessa- 
rily comes to denote a substance having number 
and particular genders. 

Prdtipadika or Linga , as it is called in the 
Katantra system, is defined as that crude form 
of word which, though significant by Itself, is 
other than roots and detached from vibhaktis. 1 
What is really implied by holding Prdtipadika 
to be significant 2 is that each of those letters 
that go to constitute a word is not allowed to 
have the designation of Prdtipadika (simply 
because of their meaninglessness). It is needless 
to repeat here as to how letters, though mean- 
ingless by themselves, give rise to words that 
are found to be significant. Srlpati, 8 the author 
of the Katantra Paris'ista, explains the term 
arthavat as expressive of both existent and non- 
existent things, and states emphatically that by 
‘ significant words 1 one should understand 
those words only which have the power of 


1 P&9*. 1- 2. 46. 

* surtax ^ m ajfsfa I 

— Mahabha?ya under Pan., 1, 2. 45. 
— PariSijtft. 
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expressing the intended sense independently of 
others. But Pratyayas 1 from their very nature 
are only significant when they come in contact 
with PraJcrti. It is, therefore, inconsistent with 
the view that makes Prakrti dependent on 
Pratyaya for its expressiveness. 

The well-known commentator Goplnatha has 
raised an important question in connection with 
the import of the word arthavat. In an instance 
of absolute negation as, sasa-viscina , 2 * * * (the horns 
of a hare), he contends, there will be no Prati- 
padika-samjna i, as the expression does not convey 
any sense that is materially existent. But what 
we actually find is that the expressions like 
sasa-visdnah and akasa-kusumam, etc., are used 
as regular Padas having sup added to them. 
This anomaly is afterwards explained by him in 
the following way : — There are two kinds 8 of 
objects having transcendental or absolute and 
practical existence, according to the Vedanta 
standpoint; it is only Brahman that has real 
existence (P avamarlhika-saita) , the cosmic world 
exists only in our experience ( vydvuharika - 
satta). Words like ghatah , patah, etc., signify 
objects that have popular existence, whereas the 
expressions, referred to above, denote things that 
have practically no material existence. In 

1 4) i 

— Eat. Pari6i?ta, 

* *r hthi i —ibid. 

ft fsfrv: — 

i — Ibid, , - ' 
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t , , , , oth of these 

grammar, we should remember, h . , 

classes of words are held to be ? n 

as such, there is no bar to apply the r ^ r P a ^ 1 

. i.1 rru ■ .1 * 8 . It is not 

savijna to them. The reason is tin 

absolutely correct to say that til® ex P iest; i on 
* sasavisanah' Is absolutely meaning ess ’ ecause 
the two constituents, namely, &a&ct ni?ana, 

when taken separately, are found t? ave ^ eir 
, , , , t what makes 

own meanings as hare and horns, bu 

the sense inconsistent is the relation e ^ ween ^j ie 
parts and the whole . 1 It must be, hov re ' ° r * 
ted that the above expression is no*" ^ t 0 o e ^ 0r 
meaningless, inasmuch as it migh 1 ^ 0 a PP r0 ' 
priately used as an instance of *absol^® ne S a ^ on 
or utter impossibility. Bhartrhaf 1 seoms to 
have realised the fact when he say 8 wor( * s » 

no matter whether its meaning is ex ^ s ^ 0nt 0r 
. , , , - , , _ oduce certain 

non-existent, are always found to pr 

cognition. Goplnatha cites in su^ or ^ 
view the authoritative statement of ®^ r S asl diha 
and arrives at the conclusion by 
meanings of words are cognisa 6 °tyjecfcs, 
whether existent or non-existent . 3 * 

Patanjali has expressly made ™ en ^ lon 
two classes of Pratipadikas d 0r * va 0,11 


— Poriei^fa. 

’qsraiHfsfVHsq THH* Sf*?'. qrttfh fv l — Vaky 


— Laghtf 

s €Nsniiffcf*i inibrovr 

qsiqiV I— Pan§i?ta (Namaprakaran&m) 

4 jnfrqfsqnfn i— Mahsbbaej 


apadiya 

maGju?a 


tfa maq? q*ra 


, Vol.III, p 511 
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underivable. The words formed by the so-called 
unddi suffixes are generally called underivable 
words. The underivable words are those that are 
not capable of being derived from the recognised 
roots according to the rules of grammar. That 
words formed by the unddi suffixes are underiv- 
able, is, as the Varttilcas maintain, known by 
the way in which Panini has comprehended the 
Prdtipadikas. To keep up the scientific charac- 
ter of his system intact, Panini did not think it 
worth while to make provision for supporting 
the correctness of this class of words that are 
too rigid and diverse to come under any 
grammatical generalisation . The so -called unadi- 
sutras are not of Panini’s making, bub usually 
attributed to the authorship of Sakafavana, who 
is credited with having enunciated the doctrine 
of c reducibility of all words to verbal roots.’ 
Sakatayana seems to have been a grammarian of 
great reputation whose doctrine was accepted by 
Yaska and some of the grammarians. As he 
was not in favour of such a doctrine that tends 
to make all Namans , without exception of even 
Samjna-sabda, derivable from roots, Paianjali 
had but scanty regard for this old gramma- 
rian. This is clear from the way in. which 
lie has derived the word fiakatayana ( galcatasya 
fob am). According to the interpretation 
of Yaska, the underivable words are as 
good as asmhvijndta-sabda, because their 
accents, grammatical analysis and the radical 
elements cannot properly he determined by the 
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usual method of derivation. Of the three classes 
of words recognised hr Duran, the so.rnlird 
underivahlo words come under the category of 
Praknipyakriya-inbda, as opposed to Pratynkfa- 
kriya, inasmuch as in cases like these tho 
radical oletnont or the manning thereof has to he 
supplied by moans of inference. Tho words of 
this description, as they do not ndmit of regular 
derivation, should be derived on the nnnlog.v of 
words having likeness with them, either physi- 
cally or psychologically. In deriving words like 
these, observes Pataiijali, one is to . supply 
cither Prakrti or Pralyaya, as tho case may 
he. 

Tho Naiyftyikns have classified Admans into 
four classes, namely, rtidha, lakinka, yoga- 
rtidha, and yaugika, Th* rUrJha or tamfiia- 
Sabda is a Adman tho meaning of wllioh is 
fixed by sanketa or divino convention. The 
words belonging to tbia olass nrc generally 
found to lie restricted in their particular mean- 
ings, which are somewhat different from their 
derivative' significance. Tho word gatilj, for 
instance, though dorived from the root gam — 
to go, does not mean ‘ono that movos,’ hut 
restricted to a particular sense (an animal pos- 
sessing dewlap, hoofs, horns, etc.). Jagadls'n 
has made a further classification of Samjiia, 
auoh as, ncii'inf tiki, paribhasiki and aupadhiku 
Words, when they are used in a secondary 
significance distinct from the primary or natural 
one, are called lak§aka. Generally, we have 
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recourse to laksana or assume a special signi- 
ficance -when the import of a sentence seems 
to be inconsistent with the primary significance 
(mukhydrtha) . The usual meaning of the word 
Gang a, as in the expression gahgaijam ghosali \ 
is practically incompatible with that of ghosa, 
for the current of mater is not likely to be the 
habitation of people. The word is, therefore, 
not used in its literal sense in the above in- 
- stance. The word is necessarily taken to indicate 
the hunk so as to render the import perfectly 
„ consistent with our experience. It must be 

carefully noted here that there is not a distinct 

- 

class of words that are always used as lahsaka 
and enumerated as such either by the gramma- 
rians or rhetoricians, the same word being 
used as vdcalca in one expression and as 
lahsaka in the other. There are certain words, 
as we have pointed out elsewhere, like pi'avtya, 
kusala, etc., which are seldom used in their 
primary or original sense (skilful in playing 
on lyre and one who takes the fcwsa-grass), 
' but have acquired a more generalised meaning 
( i.e ., expert). The yoga-rudha words are those 
that possess in themselves two-fold significance 
— derivative and conventional. The word paii- 
kaja , taken as a whole {samu ddya-sak ti) , means 
a lotus ; by the force of grammatical derivation 
(avaya m-sakti) it means almost the same thing 
J.c., ‘anything growing in the mud" {vanka- 
fani-kartrtva). Though substances other than 
lotuses are also found to grow in mud, the force 
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of comention has so restricted the sense of the 
word panhaja as to mean n lotus and not the 
aquatic moss The tjaugil a words me so 
called because their meamnqs are the sime as 
is expressed by then constituents, ie,p>ahrti 
and Pratyaya The yaugiha words, such as 
kai ala, path aka, etc , denote the same mean- 
ing as is usually signified by then component 
pails to which thej might bo dissolved by means 
of grammatical analysis In wen ot the word s' 
like mandapa, mahaiajata, Ltc , some' have 
recognised anothei class of Nam an called > Tallin- 
yaugiha The word mandapa, unlike panhaja, 
has got two distinct meanings When dissolved 
into parts, the word means ‘one who drinks 
scum ,’ and when taken as a whole (i tirlha), 
it means ‘ a house ’ Hero the derivative mean- 
ing is materially different fiom the conventional 
one In treatises on poetics we find a special 
class of words know n as vyahjala, viz, sugges 
tive The Naiyayikas as well ns the older school 
of giammarians havo not recognised vyaiijailu as 
a separate vrtti 

There is anothei way of clas sl fymg Wo mans, 
xe, according as they are restricted m the lr 
use in regard to numbers There are some 
words in Sanskut which are never used in the 
singular number , theie are some having neither 
singular nor plural forms , again, there are 
others that have neither singular nor plural 
forms Thus, number also has been made a 
criterion for the classification of words Jagadlsa 
23 
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has already shown the five 1 different varieties 
of Namans (according to their numbers), as 
suggested by Patanjali : (1) There are words 
like elea, vim&ali, etc., which are always used 
in the singular number. (2) Words like wbha, 
dvi, puspavant (which means both the sun and 
the moon), asvin (heavenly physicians), rodasl 
(meaning both earth and heaven) are used to 
denote dual number only. (3) Words like 
prana , tri, kati, etc., are found in plural 
number only. (4) The word ubliaya is used in 
both singular and plural. (5) Words like ghata, 
pata , vrJcsa , etc., are allowed to have, all the 
three numbers. 

Having shown that all words are expressive 
of Pratibha or ultimately serve to bring out 
intuition , 2 * * Bhartrhari proceeds to discuss the 
meaning of words and refers to more than one 
philosophical view in this connection. The 
utterance of a word, some hold, brings out the 
sense of a thing only and not its particular form 
and inherent properties. No qualified cognition 
is possibly derivable from a word, i.e., what is 
signified by a word is only a thing without any 
qualifications. Just as certain words, namely, 
dharma , svarga, devatd , etc., 8 fail to present 


1 'Jvfv m\ * rat v i 

II — Sabdaeaktipraka&ka, Ear. 35. 

5 st^; Wet: I — Vakyapadlya, 2. 119. 

* i—ibid. 
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before us any material form, so words like gauh, 
aivah, etc., do not convey the idea of nny parti- 
cular forms. But difficulty arises when wo 
actually consider the meaning of words like 
gauh, and aSvah which, ns we know, denote 
objects along with their respective forms. The 
upholder of the view says in defence that the 
idea of a being having hump, hoofs and horns 
does not really follow from the word gauh itself, 
but cognition of the particular form is drawn 
from some other sources,' viz., common experience 
obtained from the use of words. Tho qualified 
knowledge (i.e., knowledge of tho form) is far 
from being the meaning of a word. Some, 
again, hold tho opposite view. As in somo 
cases words are found to denote a class and 
sometimes individuals, it is only plausible 
to maintain that the meaning of a word 
cannot be an unqualified one. This view, 
however plausible, is rejected on the following 
grounds. There are no words that denote 
only a 'class, because the idea of individuals 
invariably comes in, as a class is inconceivable 
without a substratum (individuals). Again, 
a word denoting a class alone is not competent 
to convey the sense of individuals. The word 
gauh, for instance, is capable of denoting a 
class ( gotva ), but fails to bring out the particular 


1 sapTi;i"iT«!rei5raiTtw!7<3 a: i 

S U sren firnr. U {? aapum: Vakyapadtja, 2. 
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form of a cow-individual . 1 Similarly, the word 
ghatah 2 signifies only a thing (a pot) and does 
not imply the particular form with which the 
object generally comes to our cognition. Some 
hold, on the contrary, tiiat the meaning of a 
word comprises in itself all possible cognitions 
about the thing denoted . 3 According to this 
view, the meaning of a word is s&vikalpaka , 
The particular knowledge ( visista-jiiana ) of a 
thing presupposes a knowledge of its qualifica- 
tions. Some philosophers have tried to show 
that knbwledge of all descriptions is likely to be 
more or less qualified. ^Finally, a way is made 
out of these conflicting views. Some words are 
really found to be denotative of objects having 
particular forms and some (words like clevaia , 
svarga , etc.) producing only formless or imma- 
terial notions . 4 Another point is then raised. 
There is no fixed meaning that is always 
• signified by a word. The meaning of a word 
is so variant that we are hardly allowed to say 
this is exactly the meaning of this word . 5 Just 
as a thing, though retaining its form unmodified, 
appears to be a different one o wins' to the 
defective organs through which it is perceived, 


1 n |— Vakyapadiya, 2. 

2 vzrftor ff vmkw nsnsrafa \—ibid. 

S I —Ibid. 

t t flswngTfT sratosn I, — j bid, 2, Ear. 135. 

V'S'i — Punyaraja. 
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so the meaning of a word seems to ho variant 
according to the knowledge of tho speaker and 
the person spoken to. It is not unfrequontly 
that we meet with words which are takon in 
various senses by different men. The word 
gha(ah , for instance, might be used by tho 
Yaisesikas in the senso of whole (avayavl).' The 
Sarokhyoites may take it ns implying a combina- 
tion of qualities and the Buddhists and Jainas 
as an aggregate of atoms and so on. What 
should we then do undor these anomalous 
circumstances ? Uuniaii knowledge is" limited 
by nature. It is not possible for a man to know 
anything in its entirety. To realise the ultimate 
essence of a thing lies practically beyond the 
range of human intelligence and what is almost 
incontestable is that our knowledge and ex- 
perience, as Bhartrhari rightly observes, are 
in most cases liable to be inaccurate and 
imperfect. Arguing from an orthodox point 
of view one may say that the knowledge of 
ancient seers 1 (IJsis), who are supposed to 
have visualised the ultimate reality underlying 
all phenomena, is free from all ' limitations 
and imperfections and that we should do 
well to know everything according to their 
observations, so as to get rid of this stupen- 
dous anomaly. But this is far from being the 
actual state of things. One cannot possibly use 
words strictly in conformity to the manner 

1 Pogyarajft under the Vakyflpadlya, Ear. 2 137. 

* wftnrt ibid, 2 141. 
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of these seers. But what experience goes 
to prove is that they are not even above 
imperfection and illusion, so far as the use of 
words is concerned. Punyaraja has quoted a 
verse 1 which seeks to establish similarity 
between a child and a learned man, since both 
of them, depending more or less on popular 
usage and figurative nse, are liable to reveal 
the same ignorance in regard to the use and 
knowledge of words. Human knowledge, it 
must be remembered, is bound to be of different 
types, the same object being variously perceived 
by different men. Truth does not reveal itself 
to all persons. A man’s intelligence, however 
sharp and far-reaching, does not help him in 
getting into the real nature of things. If we 
closely examine our experience, drawn from 
personal observations, we do not fail to see how 
often we are deceived by it. Knowledge, as it 
comes from experience {cf. Locke), is subject 
to error. Some concrete, examples are put 
forward by Bhartrhari to show a number of 
striking inaccuracies involved in our observations 
or experience . 2 To give one of them. Even those 
who are gifted with clear vision are found to say 
‘nilarn gagonatalam though the idea of tala or 
lower surface is not at all compatible with an 
entity like sky that pervades the entire sphere. 

1 fercft i 

^ cfi? fciTSIW. \\— Vakyapadtya, 2. 142. 
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What course should, then, he adopted? As our 
observations are likely to be false and defective 
in most of the cases, we should not treat them as 
the basis of our experience, without examining 
their validity by means of reasoning. 1 Thus what 
is perceived directly by sense-organs requires 
to he fully determined by reasoning. Observa- 
tions unaided by reasoning are not to be relied on 
as evidence at all. With regard to words the 
meaning whereof is indeterminable ( asamakhyeya - 
tattva ), we must depend on popular usage’ and 
use them accordingly. The meaning of words in 
general, says Punyaraja, is determined by one’s 
own range of knowledge. The way in which he 
has brought this lengthy discussion to a close 
deserves particular notice. Prom an extreme 
Advaita point of view, Padartha • has no 
material background and the relation in which 
a Saida stands to its meaning ( artha ) is nothing 
but a false one ( adhyasa ). This being the aotual 
state of things, it is only idle to dilate upon a 
question like Sabdartha. s 

The determination of the precise meaning 
of Naman is really difficult. The sense that 
is usually conveyed by the utterance of a word 
is regarded to be the denotation of Pratipadikas* 
A word and its meaning seem to he inseparably 
connected with each other ; and whenever that 
word is uttered, ■ the particular meaning is at 

1 Tlvmt rww faudtwa gfaicC — Vflkyapadiya, 2. 

1 van; CO 1 ;: Wlt-Urd V^ftr fin5q:-— Ponyaraja. 

s raid fhttas?Pl#WIK3t»ti|S!— nid. 
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once comprehended. Now, what is actually 
denoted by the so-called Vratipadikas ? The 
views that are held to solve this question may 
be brought under three distinct classes : ( i ) It 

is class that is denoted by all words. (U) It 
is individual. (Hi) It is an individual qualified 
by the class. It should be noted here that 
the Mlmamsakas are the upholder of the class 
theory. They maintain that all words signify 
class alone, the usual meaning of an individual 
arisirfg on account of the mutual dependence 
of the '•class and the individuals. Among the 
grammarians, Vajapyayana and Yyadi, as we 
find in the Mahabhasya , 1 held respectively class 
and individual as the meaning of words. The 
Naiyayikas have, however, brought about a 
reconciliation between these two discordant 
views. They hold that it is neither class nor 
individual alone but individual qualified or 
conditioned by the class is what is really 
denoted by a word. The defect of the class 
theory, as pointed out by Jagadisa 2 and others, 
lies in the fact that the cognition of an indivi- 
dual is not produced at all, if class alone is 
taken to be the meaning of all words. The indi 
vidualistic theory is, on the other hand, open 
to such fallacies, as endlessness and vagueness . 3 


1 Mahabha?ya, Vol. I, under fcbe rule Pan., 1. 2. 64. 

2 snfanrt — Sabda&ikti, Ear. 19 . - 

3 ?!<? Wc?: — ESvyaprakaga, under 

Ear. 10. 
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In view of the rules of the Astadhyiiyi , 1 Patafi* 
jali observes, it appears that both the class and 
the individual were held to he the meanings 
of words by Panin i. It is further 2 held by 
some that gender, number, and Raralias 
are also signified by Prcitipadikas. There are, 
therefore, practically six different views with 
regard to the meaning of Pratipadikas. Koiida- 
bhatta 3 has made reference to five- different' 
views — (i) class, (ii) class and individual, (in) 
class, individual and gender, (*p) class, indivi- 
dual, gender and number, (») class, individual, 
gender, number and Karakas. Gadadhara has 
also alluded to these five views. While we take 
such a wide view in regard to the denotation 
of a Pratipadika, we cannot afford to lose sight 
of the fact that Pratyayas necessarily become 
only indicative (dyotaka), if all possible mean- 
ings were assigned to Pratipadikas alone. The 
second view, i.e both the class and the individual 
are meant by words, is explained by Patanjali in 
the following way : it is 4 not at all reasonable 

S«qeiT 'Buna*! HjUfa qfrcflfa I Mahabhajya, Vol. I, p. 6. 

8 ’sntff 5 *? fas 1 q ^ i ^ srmrofaq; 

n — Quoted by Gadadbara in his VyutpattiYada. 

* . qsr fa* ■qra qq^ rtst \ nwral qqr: 

fq^rqm: II Vaiyakaranabhujana, Kor. 25. 

* n vnfsffTq^rf^qrei ? * q q^Tqf q?|3i; I 

qwqfaqy q«;ii: i qrejfqq qqpojff faffasjtnjqq i qraft- 

qqvnjHI, (pmjqq I 3S[f qqRJjtfqiafH- 

jjqJJcH I Mababbagya under tbe rule P&n., 2. 64, p. 24G (Vol. I). 

24 
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to maintain that words denoting a class are 
never found to express the sense of an indivi- 
dual and vice versa. But what appears to be 
exactly true is that both the class and the indivi- 
dual are signified by words. 'Examples are not 
wanting to show that a word which has a class as 
its meaning is also capable of denoting an 
individual, with this difference that in one case 
the sense of a class is directly obtained and 
that of an individual is only indirectly implied. 
Similar is the case with regard to words 
denoting individuals. Some grammarians have 
also explained this view from the Naiyayika 
standpoint. They hold that the meaning of all 
words is an individual qualified by the class. 
There arises, however, some difficulty when one 
attempts to maintain gender, number and 
Karaha also as the meanings of Pratipadihas 
themselves. It is almost like a grammatical 
fallacy to include gender, nujnbgr- - and Karaha 
within the y /^ 1 g^ Ln i n g 0 f Pratipadihas. Accor- 
ding to this view, nothing is left to be expressed 
by Pratyaya. If we take lihga as pertaining 
to word and explain the rules Pan. 1.2. 47. and 
4.1.3. as referring to Pratipadihas denoting both 
masculine and feminine genders, lihga also 
appears to be denoted by Pratipadihas. It is 
definitely stated in the Lihganusasana that 
Pratipadihas are expressive of lihga. Nagesa 
also holds the same view. The way in which the 
rule Pan. 4. 1. 4. has been explained byPatan/jali 
makes it clear that lihga is also denoted 
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by Pratipadikas, the suffixes like tap, nip "being 
only indicative. The real difficulty arises 
in connection with number and Karaka. 
Patanjali has explicitly stated elsewhere that 
oneness, duality, plurality, etc., as well as 
Karakas are signified by case-endings. More- 
over, the method of agreement and difference, 
as applied to the analysis of words into base 
and suffixes, shows that number and Kanaka 
should be taken as the meaning of Pratyaya. 
We have already pointed out the difficulty 
of arriving at a solution whether the, entire 
meaning of a word is denoted by the base itself 
and the suffix serves only as an indicative or 
vice versa. Bhartrhari seems to have doubt with 
regard to this position. He maintains that the 
case-endings are either indicative or really 
expressive of sense , 1 or the meaning is expressed 
by both Prakrti and Pratyaya in their 
combination. 

An examination of the grammatical treat- 
ment of gender has been made in the Lingu- 
istic Speculation of the Hindus. Pratipadikas 2 
form the base to which Pratyayas like tap, nip , 
are added. The grammarians 3 failed to make a 
scientific treatment with regard to the problem 

1 sflfa^n MT ©Rraittof fWfS: I VSkyapadiya, Rat. 

2 165. 

J?iismi%5fal!cT?n | Vyntpattivada, p. 118. 

s vfan?: tsffafa feqi ?ffi; i si^nrT^^rrgsfcf {%?■- 

3 MW?:, ?m: Micia HTOfa I Dnrga Simba on the rule 
— KalSpa, 23. 
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of gender. The po ulRu ’ conception of 
gender 1 had its origin in ^ 16 distinctive features 
of sexes such as male anR female. But it is 
very difficult to justify ^ R e grammatical use 
of genders simply on :R e evidence of physical 

characteristics. A vfksa or a Roes n0 ^ 

possess, as Patanjali rightly observes,- such 
physical features as wd 11 ^! justify its gender. 
Grammar had to deper R s0 ra uch on popular 
usage with regard to the determination of 
gender that it failed id mos ^ cases to give a 
scientific explanation. One turns to grammar 
in vain to explain the question of sex in words 
like jyotsna and nadl. ^ffie fact that accounts 
for such usage should he sought elsewhere. 

. It is rather a poetical fa s hion, which represents 
all that excite pleasurable sensations and exhibit 
female virtues (tenderj iess > loveliness, submis- 
siveness, etc.) as fema] es > that is to a certain 
extent responsible for attributing the female 
characteristics to the f m oon "heams’ and 'current 
of water/ The word u $ as seems to have its 
gender similarly fixed by a poetical outlook 
of nature. The seers ofj tR e Ilk Veda, 3 as they 
are often called 1mm of tyrant adarsin (one who 
has visualised the finality of a thing), were not 
wanting in poetical idea^sm when they described 

1 vft ^ 1 ^aUahba&yu , Vol. IT, 

p. 196. 

1 v i ibid, 

8 ^qVWJfcT ! Rt Veda. 
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U$as (dawn) as the beautiful wife of tbo Sun- 
god. This is, however, a tentative) explanation, 
as it does not apply to all similar cases. Though 
a flower appears to bo tender and graceful to otir 
sentiment, the word husuma is used in neuter 
gender only. There is so much laxity of tho 
idea of sex in the use of gender that it would 
be a positive mistake to look upon grammatical 
genders strictly ns an indication of sex. Tho 
words 1 dura and kafotra form another instance 
of tbe irregularity of gender. Though denoting 
the same thing, viz.> wife, they are so sanc- 
tioned by popular usage as to ho used in 
masculine and neuter gondors respectively. As 
in respect of our knowledge of lauktka litiffa , 
we are guided more by popular usage than ^ 
by conception of sex, Patanjali has repeatedly 
drawn our attention to tho fact that the deter- 
mination of genders from a scientific point of 
'view lies almost beyond tho jurisdiction of 
grammar. 

Patanjali 2 has said it more than once that the 
popular use of gender is too rigid and fanciful 
to come under any general principle. The 
popular conception of sex lias, therefore, very 
little to do with the grammatical use of gender. 


1 I Maliflbhajya, Vol. II, p. 190 

I Durga Birpba coder 

the rale — KalSpa, 23. 

3 trara t Mab&bb&?ya on tbe 

rule Pa?., 4.1.3, 
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Patafijali- has,, however, suggested two charac- 
teristic features of males and females on a 
more or less physiological ground . 1 According 
to this view, a female being is one wherein 
something is developed ; a male serves as 
the agent of production ,* and that which repre- 
sents an intermediate stage between these two 
aspects (development and production) is known 
as napumsdlta. The' popular conception' of sex 
does not help us in the least when we try to 
explain the propriety of gender in vrksa and 
khatvd. 2 These criteria are not even applicable 
to all cases, since production and development 
refer to qualities ,and not to persons / 5 Both 
males and females are found to be the substra- 
tum -of these qualities. What, then, should 
be the standard of making such a distinction 
between sexes ? Patanjali finally says that 
the desire of the, speaker 4 is what accounts 
for such use, viz., when development or growth 
is intended to be implied, we take it as‘ female 
and so on. Gadadkara is of opinion that the 
suffxes like tap, etc., enjoined by the rules 
striydm, ajadyatastap, etc., are sometimes found to 
express stritva , as an adjunct to what is denoted 
by the base. The grammatical use of stritva 


1 ^i&ciRici: i M. Bbalya., Vol. II. p. 197. 

0 I Ibid. 

5 W WR* wffisft ? g'SRTO | Ibid. 

' i Iiid • 
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does not necessarily bring- out the idea of a 
female being. It is not logically .correct to say 
that striU'a is directly meant by such suffixes. 
The words hhalva and vrkqa, otc., form excep- 
tion to the popular conception of gender. Tho 
addition of an adjectivo as human being 1 does 
not even remove the difficulty. Tho word tlevatu 
(though it means divine boing — both male and 
female) is found to be used in feminine gender 
only. According to the grammarians, 1 * 3 _ str'i- 
pratyayas are only indicative ( i/yotaha ) and 
not expressive. The grammarians fiavo com- 
prehended gender also in the moaning of Pra- 
iipadikas. But Gadiidhara does not fully agree 
with the grammarians. , Ho maintains on the 
contrary that stn-pratyayas are only expressive 
of tirUva, It is why liuga has been specially 
mentioned as distinct from Prulipadihartha 
in the rule Pan. 2. 3. 6G. He fs quite right 
when he says that the siri-pratyayas in words 
like hhalva, afavl, and deoalu aro absolutely 
meaningless.' 

Just as in the Samkbya doctrino of evolution, 
Prahrti is held to be the primordial substance 
out of which the entire'world, both material and 
intellectual, has sprung up, even so in grammar 

1 fahsnbfb sifinmui i Vjutpattivfido, p. lis. - 

■ ’ wtssntna maun v? i hid. 

’ gVn Bifasfe? raSsoRsiWT mfaqfi^nrenit shaivara jflrqiq i 
mnqnWhiat nsemmiwnfUaRmt i Vyutpattivada, p us, 

and papuat j asraiiratfflilfartl Ssrevii^lB sa gall I Sabdalukti under 
Kir. 51 . 
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Dhaiu represents the ultimate element where- 
from all possible forms of words have evolved. 
The verbal roots are the last result of gramma- 
tical analysis and form the real foundation of 
all verbal structure. The roots, very much 
like the atoms of the chemist, do not admit of 
farther division ; it is to such roots or phono- 
logical types that the A J airu7cias and gramma- 
rians look for the starting-point in their process 
of derivation. 

According to the Hoot-theory , as expounded 
by Sakatayana, 1 all words, even without the 
exception of proper names, are derivable from 
roots. DhStu is significant by itself and is 
said to be the final germ of all word-forms. It 
denotes Kriya or action ( dhatvarthah hriya). 
JagadisVs classification of Prakrti is essentially 
reducible to one, i.e., JDhalu , for Pratipadikas 
or Namans too have roots as their final elements. 

According to Yaska, the meaning of a 
verbal root is bhava, i.e,, action or becoming. 
Bhava or Satta, as we have already said, is 
the meaning of all roots. It is one and all- 
pervading, but seems to be manifold on account 
of its association with different upadhis. This 
satta, though intrinsically one, has got such 
potency as to reveal itself into manifold form. 2 

1 I Nirukfa. 

2 sraqf fa^r^r crai cwi fefaiNi 

Trftramft t <a*n% 

sjfw: i 

Helaraja under the Vakyapadiya, Kdr, 3. 36. 
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According to tho followers of the A, gama. 
Brahman, as Uclarrijn says, comprises all 6al(i as 
its own self, jitidt/S, which is only a Sakti of 
Brahman, is capable of showing innumerable 
modifications and appears to bo manifold oning 
to its diversity of actions. Tho doctrino of 
Ytirsyaynni, as olucidated by Yfiska , 1 shows clearly 
how bhuca or maliu-sallti manifests itself in six 
different aspects, namely, jayalc, as/!, rijatri- 
uamalc, varddhntc, npalfiyatc and ciimii/ali. AVe 
must remember that every thing is liable to 
pass through these stages. These successive 
stages from production to final destruction arc 
to bo regarded ns tilira or modifications 
of hhuia which, undor different vpTulhh, is 
called by so many different nnmos, ITolarAja * 
maintains that a thing by its very nature is 
first produced before it is said to bo existent. 
Tho question of lilrara only comes in connection 
with bhuca or objects that are already 
existent. One vihdra or modification of a 
state into another does not rotain its nature 
unchanged for a moment; parimma or modi- 
fication is immediately followed by growth and 
growth by decay and so on. This is exactly 
harmonious with tho Samkhya doctrine of 

1 wsfasiiu Hssjlfi] srarafa siiaft sfa fssfiustt ssit 

ssststt fsSJSfhfH I— Nirukta, p. SI. 

’ ssafitrsistsmit hp wre imsdlsS sswmtfin sutwaw 
fsumisfitRffi fssfrsah as tssfismn ^rpfafs snfireS sfa ais 
sisals sfxast aatisdtsh i 

— HeUtija under XdltyatJ&dlja, Kar, 3. 38. 
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par mama. The whole -world is in a flux, of 
constant changes and nothing, as Patanjali 1 
observes, remains in its own form unchanged 
for a single moment. There is no growth that 
is not followed by decay and no decay that is 
not attended with , destruction. In this way 
everything undergoes a series of changes and 
loses its nature every 'moment. 

Patanjali has suggested two definitions of 
Dhdtu as Jcriyavacano clhatuli and bhavavamno 
dhatuh which practically mean the same things 
i.e., ( i\ a root is expressive of action ;■ (ii)' a 
root denotes becoming ( bhdva ). He observes 
further that the meaning' of a root, i.e., action, 
is invisible and is only comprehended by 
inference. That a root signifies action is clear 
from the fact that the verbal forms like pacati , 
gaccliati , etc., are found to have co-inherence 
( sftmanadhiharanya ) with Jcaroti. 2 To be more . 
clear, the meaning of all roots is capable of 
being expressed by the term haroti. 

By the meaning of a root, Nagesa under- 
stands ‘action that is attended with efforts 
and leads to the fruit/ 3 In pursuance of the 
view of Patanjali, Konidabhatta 4 says that 

^ 3rf%cj i qfir 3r 

3ff 355331^3 31 gsger |— Mahabhasya, Vol. II, p. 191. 

3 3T3 f5PIT333i: sfr ? ^331 31^31 

I f3T 3rfi{3 ? 33RT I f%’ 3lfb3f3 ? 3^fff | — Makabbagya, 
under the rule Pan. 1,3,1. 

3 sqiqifT VP33: | — Manjusa, 

4 1 3FT31: t — Vaiyakaranabhusana, -1, 1, 
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.both tho action (fnvoural)lo to the result) and 
the fruit are expressed by roots and that 
tho substratum alone is denoted by the Mtflix tin. 
The Mlmanwakas hold, on tho' contrary, that (ho 
fruit alone is denoted by tho root, tho action 
being denoted by tho suflix. tint this view 
goes quite against that of tho grammarians. 
Tho rule Piin. 3.1.00., clearly shoes that tho 
suffixes like tip have nothing to do with the 
action ( ci/iipara ), but they simply indicate the 
agent, tho object, number, etc. Tho followers of 
tho Nnvyn-Nyavn school maintain that tho mean- 
ing of a root is action favourable to the fruit. 
According to this view, the vorbil form gncchati 
means * an action, i.e., movement, leading to tho 
conjunction’ ( mmt/ogu ). 1 

There is, liowovcr, certain diiToronco in 
regard to tho way in which tho grammarians 
and tho Naiyfiyikas constrno a sentence for tho 
sake of deriving tho verbal cognition (sitbda- 
bodha). Both tho Allnlainsakas and tho gram- 
marians arrange the words of a sontonco 
in such a way as to render tho action 
(kriyd) principal in a vakyartha. with this 
difference that the former take action to bo tho 
meaning of suffixes, while tho lattor comprehend 
action as the signification of roots. Tho gram- 
marians aro expected to put tho expression 
Cailrctstamlulam paeati in tho form of a logical 


lislmwAsasift wjhv i 
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proposition which will run thus : Centra - 
kartrka-ia ndula-lcarmako-pdka h , ftiz., 1 * * the act 
of cooking which has Caitra as the subject and 
rice as the object. 5 The Naiyayilcas, on the 
other hand, will bring out the meaning of the 
expression by such an arrangement of words as 
would make the meaning of prathanii iuia-sabda 
(words having first case-ending after them) as 
the principal one. According to their cons- 
truction, the sentence v T ill mean : tandula- 
tear male a -p a tea nulcula - krtima n Caitralj \ viz., 
‘ Caitra us the substratum of action that is 
favourable for cooking rice or which has rice 
as its object. 5 

Pretty ay as are held to be significant by the 
grammarians, though their expressiveness 
depends on their association with the base. 
Pratyaycis are of different kinds and numerous. 
Jagadlsa has classified them under four heads : 1 
(i) mbhakti ( sup and tin), (ii) pratyayas like 
nic, san, yan, etc., that form part of the 
root, (Hi) taddhita, (iv) krt — suffixes. Of 
these, the vibhaktis, viz., sap and tin, are primary 
suffixes and the rest are only secondary, the 
former being added to Pratipadikas and roots 
to denote number, whereas the latter, though 
coming after Pratipadikas and roots, have special 
signification, Loth sap and tin generally denote 


i 

i 

— Sabdasaktiprakagika, Kar. 60. 
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number. Sup is, again, of two kinds 1 — (*) sup 
as denoting Karakas ; (ii) sup as specially 
enjoined in conjunction with certain words 
( Upapada-vibhahti). 

The author of the Partlika has expressly 
stated that subject, object, instrumental, etc., as 
well as number (singular, dual and plural) are 
denoted by sap-terminations. 2 * * 5 Patafijali has 
also lent his support to this view which is 
directly based upon such rules of the Astadhyayl 
as Piin. 2.3.2. and Pan 2.3.18. The author 
of the Vaiyakaranabliusana ' enumerates.substra- 
tum, limit, object, relation or efficiency alone 
as the meanings of sup. It must be, however, 
remembered that the expressions current in a 
language are so varying and numerous that 
the above enumeration of meanings is found 
to be far from being accurate and exhaustive. 
The Naiyayikas and the grammarians have tried 
their utmost in forming the definitions of 
kaitnatva, kartptca, etc., so as to render them 
applicable to all possible instances. But they 
could not sucessfully cope with the immensity 
of the task. A careful examination of some 


1 Sfitrawraili V iuftvl V pmsnt I— Sabdagiltl, Kir. 67. 

* nsr sfflfohsvud: Thai Mababliasya, Vol. 

ii, p. 58. mai ■•Nra: i 

jubukSI ftnsrab ( and ) I 

5 wt nfa^n 

nnran' ftwrrai: nst are fa nwra: n 

— Vaiyak&ragabhusaija, Kar. 24. 
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instances will make it clear that the meanings 
of the sup -ter mi nations are manifold. We may- 
hold without going into minute details that the 
substratum is the meaning of the accusative, 
the instrumental and the locative. Karman is 
the substratum of the fruit resulting from action. 
In connection with Kriyd and Karakci two things 
are to he specially noticed — action (vyapdra) 
and the fruit resulting from it ( ^TgRTTT^TRPC- 

In* an expression like * Devadatta is going 
to the village’, the action, i.e., movement, resides 
in Devadatta, while the fruit produced by 
such action, viz. conjunction, accrues to the 
village. In the same way Karana and Adlii - 
karana may also he shown as what denote the 
substratum of action. Now what we like to 
impress is that the second case-ending, as shown 
above, does not only denote substratum but has 
manifold significance. In the Vyutpattivada, 
Gadadhara has elaborately dealt with the meaning 
of vibhahtis. We propose to give here only a 
few instances from the Sabdasaktiprakasika 
and the Vyutpattivada. 

On the strength of the rule Pan . 2.3.2., 
Gadadhara observes that the second case- 
termination signifies karmatva, i.e., the state or 
quality of possessing the fruit resulting from 
an action ( kriyajanyaphalasalitvam ). Generally 
speaking, adheyatva or the state of being the 
subsistent is the meaning of the second case- 
termination, as shown in the foregoing examples, 
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but it lias othor meanings nlso. In tho sentunco' 
ghatain jfmati, riyn/afrn or * the state ot being 
the object ot cognition ’is directly implied by the 
second ease-termination, while limit is denoted 
by tho same caso-onding in iirabht/a tanyaip 
dairtm'im ect yuvat. Again, the second case-end- 
ing is also found to signify vidbeyatva or 
mldeiyatca in connection with roots meaning ‘to 
inter,’ as is evident from the example ralmiin- 
amtmiiwmi." In taruih lyajati khagah, tho rfriliya- 
vibhnkli means separation (cibhiiya), and adhiba- 
ranatva in an instanco like KaSimtutuvasali. Thus 
we find that uilhejatca, iiddeiyalta, nvadhi/va, 
vidheynita, nirupitatca, (ns in mumrwtarcija'), 
pratiyoyitca, anuyogitca (ns in dimdam vinS) nro 
all denoted by the second casc-onding. 

It should be nlso noticed that vibhaltia fall 
under two classes in grammar. Kin aha or 
case-terminations and Upapada-tibltah/i, the 
former denoting Kiiralia and the latter coming 
only when certain words are addod and havo 
no connection with Kriya. IVhun theso two 
classes of viWialdis are simultaneously applicable 
in regard to an instance like namasharoti detan, 
the Paribhasu * enjoins that case-terminations 
will have preference to Upapada-vibhaktis. 


1 az stmiiftsiB fsqqo fasfam ST ficl'mis: — Sabdafiakti. 

’ vgfiisraVtrsStil DSvatixaisi si fvntarf: — VyutpattivMa, 

p 55, 

s sfcT fititarai freftiwui?— ■ p.?7. 
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The rule Pan. 2.3.18. implies that both 
the agent and the instrumental having relation 
to ICriya are primarily denoted by the third 
case-ending. Durgasiiiiha observes that in 
sentences like praltrtya cam (beautiful by 
nature) the word prakrti may be taken as 
denoting the instrumental (bar ana) in connection 
with such a verbal form, as bhavati 1 that is to be 
supplied to make the sense complete. In 
dandena gkatah • ( which is admittedly an 

instance of hetu ) the third case-ending, as 
Jagadlsa 2 maintains, indicates haranatva, 
though it is not regarded as a Kdraha on the 
ground of its having no relation with action. 
In ghatatvena janati, trthjd implies prakarata or 
the state of being an adjective. As both subor- 
dination 8 to the action of the agent as well 
as a cause 4 associated with action are denoted 
by the third case-ending, Gadadhara arrives at 
the conclusion that it has a two-fold 5 significa- 
tion. This view is quite analogous to the 
statement of Bhartrhari. 

Substratum or recipient is said to be the 
general meaning of the third and seventh 

1 sgiKTfftrafq qn/tsrewra l —Tiled under the rule 

ffa fqiqft 33 Kalapa, 218-. 

rm — ibid. 

2 ?«r=nfq uftaw. i c?q qmqf 

1 — Sabdasaktiprak&Sika. 

3 I— ' Vyutpattivada, p. 85. 

4 qnyqsi cgffcnq:, 3W 5gTOTC«t*t3HH?»ra*l t — Ibid. 

|— ' Vyutpattivada, p. 86. 

V 
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case-endings. From the very definition ot' 
kartrtva and adhikaranatva, it appears that both 
the agent and adhikarana are, as a rule, regarded 
as the substratum ot action ( [hriyasrayatva ). 
The difference between them lies in the fact 
that the agent is directly connected with a Kriya, 
while Adhikarana connects itself with a Kriyil 
only indireotly, i.e., through the medium of 
either the subject or the object. This is quite 
clear from the definition of Adhikarana as 
suggested by Bhartrhari. 1 

The fourth case-ending denotes Saitipradana, 
i.e., implies the purpose ( uddeSya ). This sense 
i« obtained from the expression yamabhipraiti 
in the rule Pan. 1. 4 32. The fourth case- 
ending also indicates adheyalva, as in mailraya 
roeate and vi$atjitva in such instances as 
Caitrdya kupyati , puspebhyah sprhayati. 

The fifth case-ending denotes avadhi or 
limit of separation. It also means janyatoa nr 
the state of being a product, as in dharmadutpa- 
dyate sukham. Here virtue is the cause that 
produces happiness as its effect. Sometimes it 
implies substratum and place of origination 
as, in valmikagrat prabhavati and himavato 
Gangs prabhavati. It is not grammatically 
correct to use the word dhnwa in its literal 
sense, i.e. ‘ motionless,’ as in that case one fails 
to support- Apsdana-karaka in the example 

1 TOrferarsmiraraitviuict fwmji 

fenfsfl wwroi vpq ||— Vikjapadiya. 
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dhavato asvat patitah where the limit of separa- 
tion is far from being motionless. But 
Patanjali bas taken a peculiar position. 
He maintains that in dhavato asvat patitah 
(fallen from a running horse) 4 the state of 
being a horse 5 and the swift motion are to be 
considered as dhruva. 1 2 

The genitive implies sambandha ; it is said 
to have various meanings. The relation is of 
various kinds. It is to be particularly noticed 
here- that sambandha , as is donoted by the 
genitive, is excluded from the category of 
Karaka 2 and sasthi is not treated as a case- 
termination (as it has no direct connection 
with the action). 

After showing the different meaings of case- 
terminations, the grammarians have finally 
arrived at the conclusion that efficiency or SaJcM 
alone is denoted by all case-endings. 3 4 It has - 
already been pointed out in these pages that all 
objects of thought, as are denoted by words, 
represent but different manifestations of gakti , 4 
and that time, space, action, and Karaka s are 
only various forms of Sakti which pervades the 
entire world of thought. The inconceivable 

1 cUJ — Maha.bha.9ya, Vol. I. 

p. 327. 

2 *[ 3T — SabdaSakti- 

prakasika, under Ear. 67. 

a I — Helaraja on the Vakyapadiya, Ear. 3. 13. 

4 ftnn Sihs: I tfjvT 

U— Vakyapadiya, 3. 37, p. 199. 
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force that brought this universe into existence 
and whereby everything is being regulated is ' 
considered to be an inexhaustible and perpetual 
reservoir of tSakti or efficiency revealing itself 
through diverse objects. What is called life 
or conscious principle is ultimately an emblem 
of this all-pervading force. According to this 
. view, therefore, everything is made up of Sakti 
or essentially a congregate of efficiency. This 
iSakti is, again, said to be either identical with, 
or different from, the object wherein it inheres. 

Substratum 1 {i.e., the agent and the 
object) is said to be ordinarily meant by akhydta- 
terminations. We have already said that action 
as well as fruit are expressed by roots ( phala - 
vyapdraijordhatul}). Udayana 1 2 maintains that 
effort (yatna) favourable to action is the meaning 
of all akhyatas. A root, some hold, 3 signifies 
only effort and akhyata denotes the favourable 
action, the sense of effort being derivable by 
means of inference. Some hold that tin* 
terminations express action ( vyapara ) and do 
not actually signify the agent. The gramma- 
rians, however, do not agree with them; 
for whenever a verbal form is used, the 
subject is at once comprehended. The 

1 gragn^q i snqrcm:, 

Wflfa t Hit fa 3^ — Ma£j5?a (fcl^fsrcV’U) 

again firs’: W?n: — Vaijakarai?abhu?ai?a. 

* % sravai I — KuanmSfijali, 5. 9, 

* 'nfpTT traffcfa, ^r^icrs 'g 

jragTWJ ! — J bid. Tlka. 
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Mimamsakas 1 hold that bhavcina or action is 
practically denoted by foYz-suffixes, 2 the subject 
being cognisable by means of arthapatti. The 
grammarians have rejected this view on the 
following ground if action or bhavana is to 
be regarded as the meaning of terminations, there 
would be no idea of action in bhoktavyam which 
has got no akhyata suffix immediately following 
it. The rule Pan. 1.3.9. is also an indication 
that roots are expressive of action. According 
to Katyayana, it is the root that expresses 
action and not the termination ; for in pacati and 
apaksit the meanings of the suffixes are varying, 
whereas the root pac with its significance re- 
mains practically the same. By the appli- 
cation of the method of agreement and differ- 
ence it is possible to determine the distinct 
signification of both bases and suffixes. 3 It is 
further held that number, time, Karakas and 
action are generally denoted by akhyatas. The 
expression 4 c Gaitra is going to the village 5 means 
accordingly an action favourable for the 
present conjunction of the agent who is one and 
non- different from Gaitra with the object -that 
is non-different from (or identical with) the 
village. 


1 i 

s wfjw G vrfrar f? i 

cf<T |l (Kartradbikarana). 

3 f%^ — Far. 

s^nqiT; I 
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According to the NaiySyikas, lakaras imply 
the agent, time and number. La( means present 
time ( vartamana ). There is also doubt whether 
the sense of lakaras is expressed ( v&cya ) or 
suggested only. Bhattoji seems to be in favour 
of the expressiveness of lakaras. Lit. is 
used to denote paroltsya, viz., the state of being 
invisible, or imperceptibilitv of action. When 
lit is used in the first person, sometimes we 
have a peculiar meaning. The expressions 
fti wr? rfife# STUHf, etc., are intended to 

show that the speaker was either in a sleeping 
mood or in a state of oblivion. Lot means 
almost the same as lin, that is, injunction, invi- 
tation, etc., or, in one word, inducement 
( pravarttana ). 

There are certain suffixes like hjac, lcyati, 
kamyac, san, yan, which appear to be the 
last part ot a root. These are called secondary 
suffixes ; they have either Hainan 1 or Lhdtu as 
their bases. The suffixes like kyac, kyan are 
added to Namans ( mmadhutu ), while san, yan, 
etc., come after roots ( dhdtvantdvayavarupah ). 

It is not correct to say that the taddhita- 
suffixes, as a rule, have Human 2 as their bases, 
because case-endings as well as suffixes like 
kyac, etc., are also added to Namans. By 
taddhita, * Jagadlsa understands those suffixes 


1 snuushrarerci — Sabdagakti, Eat. 109. 

5 BBnfsairanfevl'ni:— mi . no. 

5 fwfamra'sisiritiB!: wsfeet— Mi. 
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that are distinguished from vibhaktis (sup and 
fin), suffixes that form the last part of roots 
and ftrt-suffixes. The tacldhita suffixes are of 
different kinds. We give below only a few 
specimens of these suffixes : — (i) some of them 
are patronymic suffixes (< apatyartha-pratyaya ), 
as, an, in, etc. ( kaurava , aupagava) ; (it) 

some express modification as, asma 
(modification of stone) ; (in) some express 
colouring ; ( iv ) some denote one’s deity 

(sasytf devoid ) as, Saiva (one who has Siva 
as his adorable deity) ; (y) some denote one’s 

place of residence ; ( vi ) some express one’s 
possession, as, gomdn (one having cows) ; 
(vii) some denote a collection, as youvatam ( an 
assemblage of young ladies) ; ( viii ) some are 

expressive of time, as mdsika. (continued for a 
month). From a grammatical point of view, 
the taddlnta - termination an in aindrain 
Jiavih is used to express (sdsya devata ) the clari- 
fied butter which is offered to Indra as the deity. 
Kopdabhatta says that the suffix an in such a 
case means ' what is to be offered to a deity 
(dcvata-vteistam dcyam). In the above instance, 
dcyam or what is to be offered is used substantive- 
ly and the deity to whom such an offering is made 
appears to be attributive. 2 According to 
another view, both the deity and the substance 
to be offered are the meanings of the suffix. 


I 


% 


{ — 'VaiThktraJjabliugatjn.. 

— Vaiy!~vkaraijabliufunn, }{ar, ~, 2 , 
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It is also held that the baso donotos the deity 
and the suffix expresses tho offering. 1 * 3 * 

Biiara ( Satta ) or oxistenco is what is expressed 
by all Pratipadikas. This sntlti is the same as 
summim genus (inahasamumja : ) which per- 
meates through tho world, only cognisnble ns 
differentiated in different individuals. It is 
expressed hv all words ; it is signified by all 
Pratipadikas , roots and suffixes like (ra and lal. 
These two suffixes generally oxpress the idea of 
a class and sometimes indicate existence nr the 
ultimate reality of things. Pntaujali has clearly 
shown what is precisely denoted by tho suffixes 
ha and tal while commenting on the two 
V arttikas on the rule Pan. 5. 1. 119. Kopda- 
bhntta says in the beginning that tho signification 
of the two laddhita suffixes, i.e., tea and lal 
(expressing ‘ the state of becoming,’ or quality, or 
property) has been fully discussed by Bhartrhari 
in his commentary on tho 3Iabnbhiisya (which 
is no longer available). The drift of his state- 
ment is as follows: the suffixes ha and tal 
are added to krdanta, samusanta and taddhitlinta 
ns expressive of relation. 8 ‘The expression of 
relation ’ is the sole purpose that is served hy 
the addition of these two suffixes. The following 

1 ^Scieit Hint 'S T3S3JC SI I — VajyakaraSabbueana. 

• nisfabitin was firasi-ir lenfeg i snrafoaunt nvi ss >;-;l 
sgsUatii: i at sifssf?anv v vraa a: mmit i in fasn vi nvtaian 
ll — V&kyapadTyu, 3. 31. 

3 amrsamnitv!: Henpshsiam sorter — 

inwqfmifWTn'SafWl; I— Vaiyakaracabbiisava. under Kflr. 19. 
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instances will make the point clear. In 
rajapurusatva a relation between the king and the 
servant ; in pdcakatvci a relation between an 
action and the agent ; in aupagavatva a relation 
between the father and the son is denoted and so 
on. Kaiyata observes that when the word gauli is 
used to denote only a class ( gotva ), these 
suffixes would then imply .only ‘ the form of a 
word’ (Sabda-svarupe bhava-pratyaya), 1 but when 
it is used to express only an individual, the 
suffixes would then necessarily imply a class that 
would seuve as an attributive. The terminations 
denoting an abstract idea, as in sato bhavcih 
sattd , 2 are generally used to indicate a class. 
Kaiyata 3 finally concludes that sattd or 
existence is the only meaning of such suffixes 
( bhdva-pratyaya ). 

There are two Vdrttikas which throw much 
light on the meaning of blidvd. The first Varttika 4 
is intended to imply that the suffixes tva and 
tal are used to express that, outstanding property 
( guna , jciti ) or the ultimate reality- of a thing) by 
virtue of the possession of which a thing general- 
ly gets its particular designation or name. 

According to this interpretation, what ac- 
counts for the use of a word in a particular 

1 TORS: | 

— Kaiyata. 

3 ’srafo hrrs?-?: i 

® craTc[ i 

I cR-ci-t | 

N — y®r. under the rule Pan., 5. l, 119, 
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sense is tho inherent properties (guna 9 juti, 
etc ) of tho object denoted (praor/fmimtlta). Tho 
Naivnyikas hold that these suffixes are added to 
words (as ghat at va, manusyatra, etc.) to oxpress 
the idea of a class. As tho Naiyfiyikus usually 
comprehend the individual with direct reference 
to tho class to which it belongs, thoy aro apt 
to speak of a ghata as gliatatidvacchinna, i c. t 
tho concept of gha(a as conditioned or qualified 
by that of the genus ( ghatatva ). It is almost 
evident that tho meaning expressed by tea and 
tal seems to ho as good as a qualifying attribute 
in relation to tho meaning of the base to which 
they are added. This is oxactlv what is meant 
by ICondabhatta when ho states pralrtyartha- 
prahuratdm 1 According to tho second Vdrtttha* 
the meaning of a word is exactly what it signifies 
by the force of its natural expressiveness. The 
word gauli, for instance, has gotva as its jyravrtti- 
nimitta , or the object for whiok it is used. Here 
sabda itself, with its meaning as denoted by 
the suffixes iva and tal , acts as an attributive. 
The sense denoted by a word serves as an instru- 
ment so far as the use of that word (for the 
purpose of expressing the sense) is concerned. 
That it is the same with the knowledge of 
the meaning is also sufficiently clear from 


1 wr: | — Bhattojj under the rule Pan , 5 1 

119 

* ^ t— VSr, under 

P5n , 5 1. 119 

27 
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Gaiigesa’s definition of Sdbdapramanya, 1 or the 
trustworthiness of Sab cla.. 

Krt- suffixes have roots as their bases. Those 
that are used in the active and passive voices 
denote respectively the agent and the object . 1 2 
The suffixes like ghan, ktin , etc., generally express 
bhava (action). Bhava denoted by a suffix like 
ghan is accomplished ( siddha ). The word pakah 
is found to require a verbal form as bhavati 
and has both number and gender. Patanjali 3 4 has 
shown two-fold bhava — bahya and abhyantara. 
Bhava denoted by suffixes like ghan is called 
bahya and that denoted by suffixes as hnmm, etc., 
is denominated as abhyantara . Kriyd or action 
manifests itself in two different forms, namely, 
siddha 4 or accomplished and asiddha or un- 
accomplished ; the former means an action like 
gamana that is accomplished, i.e., cessation of 
movement, and the latter indicates the continu- 
ity of action as gacchati. A bhava when 
accomplished and followed by a frrt-suffix seems 
to be as good as a substance and in consequence 
of such materialisation it comes to have gender 


1 WWW — Tattvacintamani — 
Sabdakhanda, Vol. I, p. 1. 

2 on=ij — Manjuga, 

* p. 108 . 

5 Mababba§ya, Vol. II, p. 177. 

4 feew. ^ err i 

fw^cli ssjfasfifa -gor-faRm 11 — Vakyapadiya. 

^ fosn era i 

H“— Vaiyakaranabbugana. 
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and number and is finally treated ns a Ktiraka 
in relation to some other verbal forms, ns 
gamanam laroti. This is tho import of tho 
grammatical dictum 1 WT3! 

nanaiS) which clearly states that an action 
(bhCna) expressed by krt snfiixes appears to 
be just like a substance and thus desorves all 
the functions of a Pralipadiha. IiTtya (tavya, 
anUja, etc.) and hhalartlia-pralyayas, when used 
to express him a, denote an action that is un- 
accomplished. Similar is tho case with tho 
suffix Ltd when used to denote bhih-n only. In an 
instance like edliitavyam, it must be homo in 
mind that there is no desiro for any other verb to 
make tho sense complete. Patanjali 5 hns clearly 
shown the difference between bhSoa ns expressed 
by lin and Irt suffixes, tho former suggesting 
the idea of time and person and tho latter pro- 
ducing the sense of a thing. There is another 
way of distinguishing them, ns bhuia denoted 
by lin is generally connected nith the agent, 
while bliiiia, as expiessed by krt, is not 
similarly related to the agent ( pacati gives 
the idea of an agent but pakah simply means the 
action, t. e., cooking). TYords formed by a 
number of krt suffixes such as, tumun, Ktv3c, 


1 MahSbli i?ya under the rule Pap., — 3. 1. 67 

2 -afej faftq. ffTTfilfeaci farfaPstn 

cjHh ifngiat, 3^ i— Mahabba?ya, Vol II, p 57 , 

and \ 

«— Brliaddevata 
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namul, etc., are grammatically treated as in- 
declinable {any ay a). These forms, 1 better 
known as avyaya-krt , denote bhava as distinct 
from substance ( asattvabhuta-bhava ) and have 
no regular number and gender. The verbal 
forms having 1 dm and tumun are generally used 
as adjunct in relation to those that follow them. 
So far as the suffix ktva is concerned, the two 
kriyas are related to each other, as both of them 
have got the same subject and stand to each 
other, in order of priority and posteriority. On 
the authority of the rule Pan., 3. 3. 10, Nagesa 
holds that tddartliya as implying a purpose is also 
indicated by tumun. In accordance with this 
view, the expression Krsnam drastum ydti will 
mean one's movement for the purpose of seeing 
Krsna. 


1 Mafijn§a, Krdartbanirupanam, pp. 1083-84. 



CHAPTER VII 


KaRAKA 


KSrala — its definition— Baku manifested aa KStahai — 
different forms of K&rahas. 


Closely connected with the meaning of case- 
terminations is the function of Karakns. Iifiraha, 
as the very term implies,' is intimately related 
to Iiriya or action. The idea of Iiaraka is 
dependent on that of Iiriya. Jt is its relation 
with Iiriya that determines the nature of a 
Iiaraka. IiriyS, which plays so important a part 
in the determination of Karakas, is, as Patafijali 1 * 
observes, donoted by roots and is invisible, 
formless and only comprehensible by means 
of inference. 

Generally speaking, Iiriya means action 
( vyapura ). KriyS implies, some hold, action, 
effort ( krti or yatna) and result ( phala ). There 
is a peculiar combination of these three in the 
grammatical conception of KriyS. Iiriya is, 
after the grammarians, an action accom- 
panied with effort and leading to the result. 
According to TJdayana , 3 the meaning of a root is 

1 fwt nftatra iinusn and fnivRlW i 

■ vrai: fen i fejwvA sij: i fmn snipmaeroftseT . . 

TOWPIPPrar I— Mahabhafja under the role Pan., 1 3 , 1. 

8 qq 0 jfq; vnq^T I — KuauroaBjah, Kar. 5. 8 . 
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effort (uatna) producing an action. When this 
exertion is directed towards the production of the 
result . it is called blmvana. as Is denoted by the 
akhuata-s uffix. Dursa 1 has defined lirhja as what 
appears to possess both prior and posterior parts. 
The process of inference whereby Jxrit/a is 
usually comprehended has been clearly illustrated 
by Patahjali . 2 Sometimes, when all the requisites 
of cooking, such as pot. fuel and fire, are 
actually present, we are not allowed to say 
pacati* until there is a particular effort indis- 
pensably, necessary for the purpose. This sort 
of effort (sadhuna) without which nothing is 
accomplished is called Eruja . s A Eriy a, like 
paean, consists of many parts all of which, viewed 
as an undifferentiated whole, tend to produce the 
same result . 4 Prom a grammatical point of 
view, pa call means a group of actions, namely. 
to place a pot on- the fire-place, to set fire to, to 
throw fuel on and the like. As synonymous with 
Ilia, yatna. etc., Erhja comes within the scope of 
quality and as such pertains to tilings. 

There are Yarious agents ( sadhana ) whereby 
actions are generally performed ; these agents, 
whether directly or indirectly related to action 


tsWn fto ! — Under ihe rule dlalapa, 

? taibvatsi. 

— hlabsbhaays under Pan., l. 4. 23. 

* v-nAstwh ^ j — 27-fa. 

£ ^ 

=UTT >51 jj — Y akyapaalya, 



(Kny'i), are graimnaticilly called litlrala*. 
There are, therefore, ns many Karalas ns 
there nrc slilhanns in relation to n parti- 
cular act ion In conform!!) uith the interpreta- 
tion of Durga,’ KrmB is immaterial and formless ; 
it comes under our comprehension only 
through the nnditim of Kami a* Kruja, 
like guild, is an inherent property lying 
dormant in all tilings, lmt gels itself manifested 
when objects are in operation to produce Romo 
sort of result A« the action denoted by the 
sorb'd form palah comprehends four things, 
nnmely, tree, leaf, ground nnd wind, wolinso 
in such a else as tmjiinu irls'il parnam palati 
bhtnmti precisely four Koralas, according to 
their relation to the pirticulir action (falling). 
'J lie tree, for instance, which indicates the limit 
whoiofrom the Inf falls down is called Ap'iiliina- 
I, lira! a, tlio leaf that falls down and is thus 
primarily associated with the action is named 
Iiartp-I Brain ; the ground which forms the 
substratum of action is known as Adluharana 
laraba , the wind that causis the loaf to fall is 
termi d Karaiia-liiral.a, or instrumental The 
name of each liarala, as shown aboae, is thus 
suggests o of the relation in as Inch a Ktirala 
stands to a Knyu. Niigesa ! has dwelt nt length 
on the definition of Krujii ns suggested by 


’ -agiets fjau w ft sncshtHnininisi sanrreYt 

f— Nirukta p SB 

* I — I/agbnmaEjufl p (Hi 
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Bhartrhari. He begins with the statement that 
all Karakas , as a rule, get themselves connected 
with Kriya. 

Turning to the definition of the term Karaka, 
we meet with considerable difficulty owing to 
the difference of views on the subject. Pirst, 
the term Karaka seems to have been too popular 
to deserve any definition ; Panini accordingly 
speaks of Karaka as only an adhikara-sutra. 
Patanjali takes the word Iidrake as indicating a 
samjna 1 and goes on to say that grammatical 
samjnds .are generally made by such words as 
are popularly found to be denotative of sense. 1 2 
With the object of pointing out that the term 
Karaka serves to indicate both samjna and 
samjni, he has defined it in the following way : 

‘ sadhakam nirvartakam kdraka-samjnam bhavati 
which means that an agent gets the desig- 
nation of Karaka by virtue of performing some 
action. He has clearly shown the difficulty that 
becomes almost unavoidable, 3 if the samjnins 
are not specifically indicated by the samjna. 
Patanjali takes Karaka as a maha-sanijnd with a 
view to show that the derivative meaning of the 
word (7 caroUti kdrakam ) is exactly harmonious 


1 PbfiiSE | — Hababha?ya under tbe rule 

Pun., 1.4.23. 

2 T? fv 3 TTcftciq^Tw: i— 

Ibid. 

3 vifa’cr nwci i i 

l— Ibid. 
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with what it usually signifies . 1 But we 
cannot take karottii karaJcam as an accurate 
definition of Karala from a grammatical point 
of view. To define Karaka simply as ‘what 
performs an action’ will serve to exclude all 
Karahas, excepting hartr-laraka, from the 
category. As a matter of fact, it is kart a 
alone that acts as the direct agent, so far as the 
performance of action is concerned; hut Kd ralcas 
like Karana and Adhikarana are only indirectly 
(i.e., through the agency of Icartr ) related to 
kriyd. 

Patanjali next proceeds to show how 
Karana 2 and Adhikarana may also he used as 
kartp-karaka consistently with the etymological 
signification of the word Karaka. The mean- 
ing of the roots like pac seems to he different in 
relation to different Kanakas* We say Deva- 
dattah pacati when Devadatta is found to pour 
water in the pot, to throw fuel into the fire-place 
and so on. This is, so to speak, the instance 
where the main agent of action is treated as 
karts,* But kartrtva is sometimes transferred 
to Karana and Adhikarana, as in kasthani 
pacanti and sthdli pacati, respectively. 


1 wpn; dxnn: vac; tun farmer, 

RWtchru RjURTfafcT l— Mababbajya cruder the rule ‘ Earake ’ 

■ fax. rrrr'nifamT'Tmi; braun: i— /6id. 

! tlXTffat ft rtferatos feu feS l—Ihd 

* VcUI VcWett; I — Ibid. 
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Under the rule Kalapa, 221 (i Mr .), Durgasimh'a 
is found to have given a definition 1 (kriyti- 
nimittam Kdrakam) which means ‘Karaka is - the 
cause of action This definition, we are told, is 
sanctioned by the popular usage. We have other 
definitions ■ as well — Jcriyajanakatvam ■■ karaka- 
tvam, kriydnvayitvam karakatvam and so on. 
There is, however, some difficulty with regard 
to the definition as suggested by Durga, because 
the word nimitta , as synonymous with learana, 
means cause and, consequently, it must have 
antecedence to kriya. 2 Butin an instance of 
nirvarttya-karman such as, ghatam karoti 3 
(making a pot), the pot is not logically supposed 
to have existence prior to the action, and, 
- therefore, it is not strictly correct to take 
ghata as an example of kanna-kdraka. Having 
‘ raised this objection, Susena proceeds to support 
it by holding that the antecedence of the 
knowledge of pot is here attributed to 
the pot itself by a process of transference 
(upacdra ) . 

Sambandha , though indirectly connected 
with Icriya as a remote cause of action, is gram- 
matically excluded from the category of Karaka , 
inasmuch as the term Karaka is used by the 


. 1 fprvjfaffiTi i 

2 ^fcT i 

^ fenfaftiTiFm ? vot 

VZVilfa t — Karaka, Kaviraja on the rule 221, 
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grammarians ns a technical name 1 (rudha-Sabda) 
applicable only to six cases. Tho way in which 
Jagadlsa has discussed tho definition ot Karaka 
and spocially the naturo of sambandha deservos 
special consideration for logical accuracy. 
Ho defines Karaka 5 ns what is denoted by sup 
or caso-ondings and is npparontly used ns a 
qualifying attribute in relation to kriyS. As to 
the exclusion of sambamlha from tho category of 
Karaka, ho observes that noithor eatllil’ (ns 
expressive of relation) is regarded ns u caso- 
termination (Karaka-vibkakli), nor is sambandha 
grammatically treated as a form of IiBraka, 
simply for tho reason that sambandha does never 
directly qualify tho action. Consequently, an 
expression like taiididasya pacati, directly con- 
necting tho verbal form with a word indicating 
sambandha, is not at all sanctioned by the popular 
usage. Tho word Scsa, which is n grammatical 
name denoting sambandha, is an indication that 
sambandha is excluded from Kurakas as Buch. 
Instances like (i) durgatanSm pralikurvlla, (ii) 
padmasyiinukaroti, (tit) Lakfniirupakurutc 
paresam, etc., whero the genitive is directly 
connected with KriyCi, present, so to speak, an 


1 faraiWsnSsrs m*} xvam n vm«arnfii 

— Kttviriiija (Kalapa). 

* 'JTutqjst n: Sabdagakti., Kar. 67. 

and I— Ibid. 

3 St ^FC3i 5t qi I — rttrf. 
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anomaly. Jagadfsa 1 makes his way out by 
holding that the above instances, like matuh 
smarati , caurasya hinasti , are special cases 
where the genitive is optionally used (in place of 
dvitiyd ) in connection with some particular verb, 
viz., the accusative of the verbal form haroti 
preceded by the Upasargas as prati, anu, upa 
getting sasthi instead of dvitiyd. 

Reference is further made to such instances as 
dandena ghatali and bhutale ghatah 2 in order to 
show that the instrumental and the locative in these 
cases are mot, from a strictly grammatical point 
of view, indicative of Karakas, since they have 
no relation to Kriya. The primary condition of 
a Karaka in general is to have a direct connection 
with Kriya. Karana, as a class of Karaka, is thus 
differentiated from hetu, for it has no necessary 
or indispensable connection with' the action. But 
what has proved a stumbling block to Jagadis'a 
is an instance like mama pmtibhati , 3 where the 
genitive seems to be irreconcilable with the 
verb. On the strength of such popular usage 
as sa me pmtibhati, we hold that the plausible 
view in support of these expressions and the like 
is to comprehend certain words (idam or 


| — §abda£akti. 

pqctcilfl | — Ibid. 

3 tot ^ 

^ Tl3«fknp-SabdaSakti., under the Ear. 67. 
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etad) agreeing with the verbal form pratibhati 
and to explain the genitive in mama with 
reference to such words as sannidhau or sakaSe 
understood. 

While considering the different manifesta- 
tions of Sakti or efficiency, we have seen that 
Sadhana which means an active agent in relation 
to an action also comes within the domain of 
Sakti } Having taken an extreme view of 
Sakti, 2 some have tried to show that the entire 
universe is intrinsically made up of Sakti. 'How 
are we to know that it is Sakti and not drmya that 
is to he regarded as ‘ Sadhana ? A thing is 
composed of a collection of Sakti. A ghata, 
for instance, is essentially a combination of 
such Sakti as the capacity for fetching 
water; a seed has the power of producing a 
sprout and so on. Thus, all objects are found to 
he efficient for performing some actions. As 
Sakti is sometimes discriminated from dravya, 
as a distinct entity, Bhartrhari understands 
Sadhana by Sakti, which is perceived to have 
direct association with actions, A thing, on 
the other hand, is not identified with Sadhana 
in accordance with this point of view, because 
a thing, limited as it is by its form, is not 
practically competent to perform all those 
diverse actions which naturally presuppose some 
kind of Sakti as the real active principle. Every 

, 1 rsqwmrnf'rsrfT sum wd v«kjap»diya, 3. i. 

* vfamrare^n firavnih!nw<a:— IM. 
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thing 1 has its inborn Sahti that is manifested 
when it is at "work. $ahti always comprehends 
things as its substratum, and consequently, it 
cannot hare its existence independently of things. 
The relation in which &alcti stands to objects is 
one of co-inherence ( samavaya ). Having thus 
shown Sadluma as a form of all-pervading tfahti, 
Bliartrhari continues that Salcti is said to have 
six distinct but permanent divisions or forms 
corresponding to six Kdralcas . 2 A question may, 
however, arise here as to the precise number of 
f§akti, since 8akti appears to be numerous 
and diverse in its aspects, according as 
things wherein it inheres are manifold 
and seem to be different from one another in 
several aspects. Bliartrhari takes recourse to 
the argument that a close examination of the 
various activities is sure to prove the reducibility 
of 8a7cti to six only. As an alternate view, it 
is further suggested on the analogy of 
Karaites, which, having either direct or indirect 
connection with actions, express but hartrtva 
in its different aspects, that one and the 
same 3aliti z may be said to have six different 
forms just in proportion to the number of 
causes that serve to manifest it. The point 


1 W51T | — Vakyapadiya. 

3I??rar: I — Helaraja. 
r faHJT: 31^:— Vakyapadiya, 

and STViqftfacn W I 

clvRrai g tre; ajfCt II — Vakyapadiya, 3. 36. 

8 {vrat I — Vakyapadiya, 3. 37. • 
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that deserves particular notice in this connexion 
is that the term Kdraka is, strictly speaking, 
applicable to kartr-karaka alono , 1 the other 
Karakul (such as Karana, etc.) getting their 
particular designation only as indicative o£ the 
different aspects of kartrlva. 

After dealing with the views tvith regard 
to both unity and diversity of Sakti, Bhartrbari 
next takes up the question whether 

Sakti 1 is undifferentiated from things or has 
-a distinct character of its own apart ’from 
the object. The grammarians, as Helftraja 
observes, are in favour of the latter point of 
.view, as it is supported by both popular usage 
and grammar. Referring to the method of 
-agreement and difference, Hari further 

attempts to strengthen his standpoint that 
Sakti, as represented by Kdrakas, is virtually 
distinct from things. The burden of his argu- 
ments is as follows : as the meanings of case- 
terminations indicating Kdrakas ( Karana and 
-Adhikarana) in forms like vrksena and vrksc 
are actually different from those of the stem 
(vrksa), it is but reasonable to take Sakti as 
a distinct object of thought to which the 
grammatical term Kdraka is generally applied. 
It is almost incontestable that the standpoint 

_ JSTCfi I and 

l— Vakyapadlya, 3, 99, again— 

— Ibid, 3.. 37, W5f3— 

i . * . HelarSja. 

3 n\ aifafvfh Vakyapadiya, 3. 88.^ 
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tiling 1 has its inborn 8akti that is manifested 
when it is at work. 8akti always comprehends 
things as its substratum, and consequently, it 
cannot have its existence independently of things. 
The relation in which fiakti stands to objects is 
one of co-inherence ( samavaya ). Having thus 
shown Sadhcma as a form of all-pervading tfakti, 
Bhartrhari continues that 3akti is said to have 
six distinct but permanent divisions or forms 
corresponding to six Kdrakasr 1 A question may, 
howeVer, arise here as to the precise number of 
8a7cti, since iSakti appears to be numerous 
and diverse In its aspect's, according as 
things wherein it inheres are manifold 
and seem to be different from one another in 
several aspects. Bhartrhari takes recourse to 
the argument that a close examination of the 
various activities is sure to prove the reducibility 
of Salcti to six only. As an alternate view, it 
is further suggested on the analogy of 
Kdrakas, which, having either direct or indirect 
connection with actions, express but kartrtva 
in its different aspects, that one and the 
same Sahti* may be said to have six different 
forms just in proportion to the number of 
causes that serve to manifest it. The point 

1 | — Vakyapadlya. 

STjfj-r: I — Helaraja. _ • 

r VS ^^—Vakyapadlya, 

and tnviqfcfatn ire i 
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that deserves particular notice in this connexion 
is that the term Karaka is, strictly speaking, 
applicable to kartr-kiiraka alone , 1 the other 
Iiarakas (such as Karana, etc.) getting their 
particular designation only as indicative of the 
different aspects of lcartrlva. 

After dealing with the views with regard 
to both unity and diversity of Sakti, Bhartrhari 
next takes up the question whether 

Sakti 2 is undifferentiated from things or has 
a distinct character of its own apart 'from 
the object. The grammarians, as Helaraja 
observes, are in favour of the latter point of 
.view, as it is supported by both popular usage 
and grammar. Referring to the method of 
■agreement and difference, Hari further 

attempts to strengthen his standpoint that 
Soldi, as represented by Iiarakas, is virtually 
distinct from things. The burden of his argu- 
ments is as follows : as the meanings of ease- 
terminations indicating ICcirakas ( Karana and 
Adhikaranu ) in forms like vrksena and vrkse 
are actually different from those of the stem 
(vrksa), it is hut reasonable to take Sakti as 
a distinct object of thought to which the 
grammatical term Karaka is generally applied. 
It is almost incontestable that the standpoint 

. . 1 faarffouv rsvri sSaaifa i ami 

faw.mn l— Vfikyapadiya, 3, 00, affain— 

—Hid, 3. 37. rcisifcantOTvai vwft— 

, . HelarSja. 

* Vaic?apaaiyn, 3. 83. _ 
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taken by the grammarians goes directly against 
that of the Naiyayikas who refuse to take Sahti 
as a separate entity. According to the Naiya- 
yikas, fire and the power o£ producing burning 
sensation (cldhiJcd-sakti) are not materially two 
distinct objects. They do not recognise any 
difference between Sakti and the object 
possessing it (saldimcin). What we practically 
learn from a careful study of the various 
aspects of gakti as such and what proves 
to be of vital importance from the gramma- 
tical point of view may be thus briefly 
summarised : Sddhana, which is only a name for 
Karaha, is nothing but a form of gahti, and, 
accordingly, Karahas like ICarman, Karana, etc., 
so far as they are denoted by particular case- 
endings, are only indicative of gahti, or the power 
of performing actions as we may call it. More- 
over, a mere grammatical derivation of the 
terms Sddhana and Karaha is sufficient to 
show that they are synonymous for all practical 
purposes and are expressive of Sahti, viz., effi- 
ciency or efficient object (if efficiency is held 
to be undifferentiated from the efficient object). 

Gopmatha, the well known commentator on the 
Katantra-parisista, has also elaborately dealt with 
the grammatical aspect of the problem. He seems 
to have arrived at the same conclusion, i.e iden- 
tity of gahti with Kdraka. The question 1 is first 

^ l — P ari£i§fca, 

Karakapr akaran a m . 
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raised whether substance, quality, action, class, 
etc., or tUo potency inherent in them, or, 'things 
possessing such potency ’ nro to he taken ns 
Karahas. Next, ho proceeds to show that none 
of these standpoints arc free from objections. 
Tho defect underlying tho fir-t view is ns follows: 
if substance, 1 quality, etc., which have their 
essential chnrnctor, ns is represented by the class, 
unnltemblo by nature, are identified with Kara- 
has ns such, we cannot possibly justify the in- 
stances 3 like tlhii/i pacati, sthahja jmcali, •IliiUjiim 
pacati, and elhulim pacati where one and the same 
substanco (sthfill) appears to lie different so far ns 
its connection with tho action is concerned. SlhMl 
pacati, for example, where sthall is used ns tho 
direct active agent, is distinguished from sthahjii 
pacati where sthali is no longer harts bill only 
an instrument of action (cooking). Hut ns a 
matter of fnct, sthall, ns is conditioned by its 
essential aspect ( sthslltca ), is one and knows no 
diversity at nil. Tho second view is also unten- 
able, for if it wore so (f.c., if only activities of 
things wore Tuirakas), it would ho unjustifiable 
to uso tho torm Karaha with direct rcforuncc to 
things * (as we take cjhqa to bo an instance 
of Apadana-kurala in cpkjut parnam paluli). 


1 wxsheimsr?sosrsi'nvmin:.n?mtemaviT[ — Pnniiei*. 

1 Assart essuvwnst qrwwsisftsinn— 

an. 

* e ftifti: i twrawaws!rv->!iinuisrurssil>nvri:— P>ri<nts, 
E&raka. 
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The third 1 one is also open to criticism on the 
ground that Sakti can neither he taken .as an 
attributive ( visesana ), nor as an ttpalalcsana 
(characteristic) with regard to things, the former 
giving rise to mere prolixity and the latter 
rendering the assumption of tfalcti entirely 
futile. Having thus shown the untenable 
features of the above-mentioned standpoints, 
Gopinatha then puts forward his own views. 
Karaha , 2 he holds, is the same as galcti, which 
is supposed to have different forms ; substance, 
etc., are to be understood as the substratum 
of such divergent fialdi. As to the application 
of the term kanaka to a thing like vrlcsct, etc., 
Gopinatha explicitly states that it is simply to 
imply the non-difference between §ciMi and 
the object possessing fialtii that things are 
popularly comprehended by Karalcas. 

He has further raised an important point.- 
There is, strictly speaking, no such rigid principle 
as to restrict the use of - certain Karahas to 
particular things, because the subjective 
element, such as the intention of the speaker, 
appears to be a prominent factor that often 
•regulates the use of Rcirakas. Thus one and the 
same thing, such as asi (sword) may be either 
used as karta or Jcarana, according as the 

1 ^ i i c^t f% sif^mcr; 

^gwsjnj <=n I— Pari^iffca. 

s sifw*. i \ ftrerwt scftarawiCl 

I — Ibid. 

^ ^ I c??T cfa ^^5 |c[ 
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speaker intends to imply by tho operation of tlio 
active agent or that of tho instrumental (nsiSc/ti- 
naili and asinci cliinatti) with regard to tho 
action (cutting). 

A word is only needed to ascertain tho 
precise number of KSrahas. Unri has referred 
to six; manifestations of iSa/cti corresponding 
to tho six Karaites. Saltti is essontially one and 
indivisible. It is atichja or fnlsity that makes it 
look like different. Tho ultimato unity of Sahti ' 
is only cognisable on tho disappearance of 
avidyu. The whole world with all its diversities 
is only a materialised imago of the infinito 
cit-Sahti. Viewed from a transcendental 
standpoint, the so-called division of tho world 
as external and internal has no real meaning. 
The word Karaite, ns used in grammar, seems 
to be an underivable one (avyutpanna-Sabda) 3 
that is restricted to the nouter gender only. That 
Karalcas are six in number requires no furthor 
explanation. But Gopiniitba seems to have 
shown some ingenuity in pointing out the possi- 
bility of reducing this number to five and 
ultimately to two only. Karaites, * he suggests, 
may be divided into five classes, according as 


1 ’rfwmsiorjiwt m s msraS, siPraifira^ Siras spirit 

|— Helar&ja, under the Vakyapadlya, A'dr. 5. B9. 
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they are represented by substance, quality, action, 
class and the essential property. They may, 
again, fall under two categories, viz. svasabda- 
vacya and parasabda-vacya, as they are denoted 
by their respective technical terms or by some 
other words. 

Of all Sadhanas , kartr-karaka or the nomi- 
native case is taken up first, as one having direct 
connection with the action. Considering all those 
qualities that go to constitute a Karaka, kartr- 
kcirali'a alone seems to be primarily connected 
with Icriyd, and as such, is the karaka par excel- 
lence. The aphorism of Panini defining kartr- 
karaka lays much stress on the independent 
character (svdtantrya) of kartr by virtue of 
which the agent is distinguished from the rest. 
Patanjali expressly takes the word svatcmtra as 
an equivalent of pradhana and explains such 
pradlianya with reference to the characteristic 
non-dependence of the agent on any accessories, 
so far as the performance of an action is concerned. 
It is to be particularly noticed 1 that cases like 
Karana and AdJiikarana are but auxiliaries that 
bring about the completion of the action under the 
direct operation of the subject. The agent, on the 
other hand, is not similarly subservient to those 
instruments of actions in the strict sense of 
the term. This is why Icarta, is called svatantra 
or self-dependent in opposition to the rest, that 


i g i— Heiaraja on 
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are more or loss paralanlra or dopendont on 
tlio agont. Patafijali lias referred to both 
scatanlra and paralanlra and rightly observes 
that the entire question of dopendcnco and 
independence is practically based upon the in- 
tention of the speakor. 1 Thus, as n matter of 
fact, one and tho same object may bo treated 
either as tho limit of separation (atadfii, i.c., 
Apudana ) or as tho agent of action ( vaUViakSl 
vidyotatc and valiihako vidi/otatc : ). AYo 
now draw an oxamplc from common experience. 
.Tust as the representatives of a king 3 appoar 
to bo subordinate in tho prosonco of thoir 
king, though thoy are independent for all 
practical purposes whon thoy work in- 
dependently of tho king in their respective 
spheres of activities, so slhuU may bo taken 
either as svatantra or paralanlra according ns it is 
intended to be spoken of either as pradhmia or 
merely as an auxiliary in relation to tho action. 
VivaksS or the intention of tho speaker being thus 
an important factor that determines the nature 
of a Ksr aka, wo are allowed to use the word 
sthuli, for instanco, as Kai la, Karma, Karana, 
and Adhilcarana, From what we have seen 
above, it is sufficiently clear that in view of tho 
preponderance of rivakfu, the word svatantra 
in the rule svatantrali kartii should be taken as 

1 widsis *!W5u' sropai' "< (W'raq— : UoMbhmya, yol x, 
p. 335. 

9 Mab&bha?ya,Vol I, p. 325. 

8 ■qtiisn^t TTSH US Ibt<l, p 
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implying vivaksita-svatantrya, as opposed to the 
inherent or natural non-dependence. When the 
speaker, Bhattoji says, 1 intends to transfer the 
usual operation of the agent to Karakas other 
than the agent, it is not unlikely that cases like 
Karana, and Adhikarcina may be grammatically 
used as Karta having svatantryco in their respec- 
tive functions. How are we to understand the 
super-independence of Kartr ? 2 The answer is not 
far to seek. It is a matter of ordinary experience 
that even when all the requisites (fuel, utensils, 
water, fire, etc.) for cooking are brought to- 
gether, we are not practically allowed to say 
yacati, Le., ‘cooking is going on,’ unless and 
until the cook is at work. This is an indication 
that accessories of action, such as are represented 
by Karana and Adhikarana, etc., have to depend 
on the agent so far as regards the completion of 
the action. Though there is no contention regard- 
ing the independence of the agent, we should 
not lose sight of the fact that cases like- Karana, 
etc,, have an independent aspect also, so far as 
their respective efficiency is concerned. Where- 
in, then, lies the superiority of the subject ? 3 The 


— SiddhSnta Kaumudl. Bha?ya 

Mababhasya, Vol. I, p. 325, and ^RTVTR: — 
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subject lws certain special features or properties, 
as are clearly shown by Hari, 1 * which servo to 
distinguish it from othor KaraUas. As an 
efficient catiso of action by itself, the agont does 
not derive its specifio function from any othor 
accessories whatsoever, but renders such instru- 
ments only subservient to its operation. The so- 
called independence of cases lilio Karaija and 
A dhi Parana is only borrowed from that of the 
agent ; tlio accessories are employed by the 
agent desirous of attaining tho accomplishment of 
action, and their functions are liablo to be 
stopped as soon ns tho agent ceases to work. 
The supremo independence 1 of the agent is also 
clear from the fact that the agont, like Karana, 
etc,, cannot have a substitute without a chango 
of action. Moreover, the agent is allowed to 
have its operation unimpaired evon when no 
other instrument of action is sought for, but the 
reverse of the case is impossible, that is to 
say, Karana , etc., are not competent to accomplish 
the action independently of tho agent. 
Heluruja 3 makes an important observation here. 
He says that the independence of the agent is 

1 supra: nfsisnuni anumisRuvrs i srnbtt 

fssonn i sfflPnt: sfa?« ^ sow] i 'swresnntnro? ciupu' 

B — Vfikyapadlya, 3. 23-100. 
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so prominent that the instrumental or Karana , 
though more .closely connected with the action 
than the agent itself, is not popularly designated 
as such. 

While independence ( svatantrya ) is explained 
with such a breadth of implication and the 
agent made a repository of so many properties, 1 
we can hardly preclude the apprehension as to 
how inanimate objects such as agni and ratha 
in agnih dahati, ratlio gacchati , etc., can 
legitimately he taken as the agents. Bhartrhari 
seems to have his answer ready. It does not 
necessarily follow, he says, that objects 
possessing those properties are only capable of 
being regarded as agents, hut what is plausible 
from a grammatical point of view is that 
anything, whether animate or inanimate, 
may he used as the agent, only if such 
properties are verbally attributed to the 
object in question. 2 It is from the use of 
words that the agent is comprehended. It 
does not matter much if such grammatical 
agents are found to have no innate relation 
with those properties which are usually 
ascribed to them. Nurther, as a svstem of 
study entirely devoted to words . and their 
popular signification, grammar does not care 
so much for strict adherence to reality or 

I) — Vakyapadiya, 3. 101. 

^ — Helaraja, 
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agreement of thought vrith truth,' hut tnhos 
u oids and then mornings 11s they no popularly 
used The real factor that accounts for such 
tiansforcnco of piopertios to inanimate objects, 
is, as u e hue alre tdy pointed out, tho desiro of 
the speaker himself. As tho independence of 
tho agent is a matter of 1 ite/.sn, one and the 
same thing (as tho soul) may ho used, ns in tho 
example almaiiamatmanii ltanli, either as tho 
subject, tho object, or the instrumental. Under 
the Varttika, iitma-samyogc 1 at mat arltth I ttrma- 
darianUt, PataCjali has clear)} 9I1011 n how one and 
the same soul may hecomo both tho subject and 
the object (atmutmanam hanli) according to the 
desno of the speaker The differentiation of the 
soul, as in such a caso, is far fiom being real, but 
is only comprehended by difToront forms of tho 
word (StinSnam, iitmana and alma) As there is 
hardly any contention icgardmg tho unity of the 
soul, of course from tho Vedanta standpoint, no 
are justified to inisc tho question uhnt destroys 
the soul and what is really destrojed by tho 
soul 1 2 It is cuiious to note how Patanjali has 
advanced arguments in support of the dualitj of 
tho soul Self has, he holds, tu 0 distinct forms, 3 
namely, corporal soul (Sanratma) and intellectual 

1 =t 3 tuaPwatn 'ulmiSst 1 SaisiraftsSs 

fvssfit avdtairct srarf =1 i-HciWia 

1 ot UTO vf*: s 1 — oita 

* st sarraiii vtsi nftsimsi sTsiannsflii-m jajOTti'31 
— Ilah5bl)5lya, Vol II p 68 
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soul ( antamtma ) ; the corporal soul per- 

forms those actions whereby the intellectual soul 
enjoys either pleasure or pain and vice versa. 
Kaiyata’s observation on this point : 1 difference 
of souls is here actually meant and not the 
agency and objectivity of one and the same soul. 
According to the Samkhya system, antardtman 
f is the same as ( antaJikarana ) intellect, which is 
said to he active ; the Naiyayikas, on the 
contrary, take purnsa to be aniaratmh on 
account of its being the active agent, unlike the 
purusa of the Samkhyaites. 

The instance ankuro jayate (a sprout is grow- 
ing) presents another difficulty. There is much 
controversy regarding the question whether it is 
really existent (sat) or non-existent ( asat ) that 
comes into being. This question, as is well 
known, embodies the first philosophical enquiry 2 
about the genesis of the universe that had early 
engaged the attention of the Medic Rsis in the 
remotest period of the intellectual history of 
mankind. 

The reference is to the well-known 
Sat-vada and Asat-vada. According to the 
Sat-vadins, it is sat or something having 
existence that is produced ( sadeva jayate) ; the 
Asat-vadins hold, on the contrary, that it is asat 

1 VqRTcJRTVl' q qReq V I ^f^q^ 

V VqpfUriiffJ fqqfet: ! — Kaiyata on the Bha§ya. 

2 ^IT V&W ’qplfaj I — ( Of . Nasadiya Sukta) 

Taittiilyopanilad, 2. 7. 
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that comes into existence. A thing scorns to bo 
non-existent boforo it is actually produced. This 
bind of non-existonco is called prugahhura by tho 
Naiyiiyikas. Again, what is sat is not liable to 
destruction, and it is equally true that nothing 
comes out of nothing. 1 Sat is ono of tlio three 
aspects with which Brahman is usually concoived 
by the Vediintins. A sat or alhuca 3 is also main- 
tained to ho tho ultimate causo or final principle 
by a section of tho Buddhist philosophers. 

The sprout is found to have no cxistonco 
before it grows ; 3 and it is not therefore 
strictly correct to assume a non-existont thing 
as tho agent of tho verb jiiijalc. To got rid of 
this difficulty we should oithor explain tho pro- 
duction of tho sprout on tho assumption of 
existence however unreal, or depend entiroly on 
the desire of tho speaker as what accounts for 
such transference of existenco. Moreover, the 
word ‘sprout’ is usod in like instances by tho 
speaker, as if the sprout wero already existent. 
The order in which tho six bhuvavilalras havo 
been arranged by Varsyayani evidently shows 
that asli presupposes jayate, 1 i.c., a thing cannot 
be said to be existent before it is produced. But 
it does not strictly represent a correct view. 

' sreat Prat uifl simt Prat an: i— Qua, 2. io. 

• samrsiflipftiafaqKg m?«iwi i — Kyaya sntta, 4. 1. 14. 
smwmst Vpl I — Nyflyaafirttika. 

s wqotr: rorejist ^sprenfippnr: i sifiSre: wnfcr <rai nsfa 
| — Vabyapadlya, 3. 103. 

4 5T I — Darga. uoder Nirtikta, p. 45. 
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In course of explaining the expression jayata 
UipTcrvabliavasyaclhnacaste> Durgadoes not fail to 
observe that jay ate also comprehends existence. 1 * * 
The reason is quite obvious. A thing that is non- 
existent is not capable of being produced. We 
can, however, assume a causal connection that 
serially links one bhava with another. The 
ultimate reality ( bhava ) is the final cause of 
which these viMras are only different manifesta- 
tions. There is only one bhava or sattci that 
permeates through the entire sphere of existence. 
Kriya implies an action having both prior and 
posterior stages. Paurvdparya is to be understood 
with relation to time and space. Vrajaii means 
accordingly a collection of actions all tending 
to produce the same result (conjunction with 
a particular space). Jayate and asii, vipari- 
namate and vardhaie and the like are all related 
to each other. A thing first comes into being 
and is then said to be existent and so forth. 
Having shown their mutual relation, Hurga 
concludes with the remark that jayate means 
only production- and not the next stage 
(existence), which invariably comes in associa- 
tion with the idea of jayate. 

According to the Buddhist philosophers, 9 
a hhrnnn has to destroy itself before it can 
bring into existence a bury a. The sprout is 


'?v'M --A 
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found to grow only when the Food is 
destroyed. As long ns a seed remains a seed, 
there does not grow a sprout as such. The des- 
truction of tho seed is, therefore, tho immediate 
cause that gives rise to a sprout . 1 * What no 
gather from this trond of arguments is that 
a sprout grows from non-existonco of tho seed 5 
(alhava). As it techs to traeo tho origin of all 
things to a huge nothingness or nihilism, this 
view was rejected hy all orthodox teachers. 

Tho Naiyiiyihas argue in tho following nay ■ 
it is really out of a seed and not out of its final 
destruction that a sprout is produced . 3 * A change 
of physical composition is brought about in a 
seed when it is about to givo birth to a sprout. 
Tho seed is not essentially destroyed hut sonio 
cells are devolopod in it wherefrom tho sprout is 
formed.* The seed is, therefore, to bo consi- 
dered as tho material causo of a sprout. Here 
the agency is to he understood as poi tabling to 
ISrya, i.e., what is produced (sprout). Tho 
sprout is supposed to havo intellectual ovistonco 
before it is actually producod. As a matter of 
fact, the material existence of the sprout hoforo 
it is actually produced is contrary to all 
experience ; but it must be admitted that the 

1 i — Ny&yu.varttika 

’ vmsrerft suuvt i — IM 

’ V4 X ftsilSRW 3=5H t- — Ibid. 
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solution suggested by the grammarians refers 
more to the use of words than to the actual 
state of things. The grammarians 1 have repeat- 
edly drawn our attention to the fact that they 
unhesitatingly take the meaning usually denoted 
by a word as its real signification and do not 
insist upon the material validity of such 
meanings. Here the science of grammar bears 
close comparison with the deductive logic which, 
as we know, is more or less concerned with the 
formal side of the proposition (as opposed to 
the material truth). An expression like golden 
mountain , though the material existence of what 
it denotes is really questionable, does not practi- 
cally lie beyond the scope of the deductive logic. 

Bhartrhari seems to have approached this 
question from a different point of view. It is 
shown with reference to the Yrttacarya how the 
cause is changed into the effect and is said to be 
jayate in the shape of karya. He seeks to es- 
tablish the non-difference 2 between the cause and 
the effect as well' as between prakrti and vikrti 
(substance and its modification). This is another 
problem of much philosophical importance to 
decide whether it is the cause or the effect that 
is to be considered as sat. Some hold, as the 

1 «JT3U:5r f¥91^ui?s$: — Helaraja. 

H Vakyapadiya, 3. 104. Helaraja has the following : — 
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Naiyayikas, the cause to be sat and look upon the 
effect as essentially different from it ( asat ). The 
Satnkhyaites take the effect to he real (sat), i.e., 
as what represents the cause only in a changed 
form. According to this view, Irarana and 
karya are the same as prakrti and vikrti. In 
contradiction with the view that an effect is 
virtually different from its cause, Hari maintains 
identity between karya and karana and prakrti 
and vikrti on the ground of such instances as 
• milk is turned into butter,’ and ‘ the seed is 
transformed into a sprout ’ in order to show that 
the cause and the effect are not distinct entities, 
but represent only different phases of one and 
the same object. In accordance with this stand- 
point, the expression ‘ a sprout is growing ’ 
should necessarily imply that the cause which 
has existence is what gets transformed (in 
the form of karya) at a later time. This 
explanation seems to be based on the so-called 
paririama-vadaas expounded by the Sainkhyaites, 

Referring to the difference of the cause and 
the effect , 1 Bhartrhari has attempted to show 
how ankura may be viewed as the agent. It is 
an indisputable fact that; the sprout, as an indivi- 
dual ( vyakti ), cannot be supposed to have 
existence before it is produced ; but it is equally 
true, we must admit, that the sprout, 

1 vku aiPrar ant? i— HeUiSja. 

fhHftnntfw tat sofa uvAiI t w cmfv 
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viewed as a class, * is comprehended to have 
perpetual existence {of. the Nyaya conception 
of class as an eternal entity). What we 
learn from Bhartrhari and Helaraja regarding 
this point is that the sprout (a sprout is growing) 
appears to he the agent when taken as a class, 
and that it is said to he a product when it is 
viewed as an individual. The agent and the 
object that grows are, according to this inter- 
pretation, not different from each other, the 
former representing a class, and the latter 
representing an individual. The seed develops 
into a sprout or assumes a formal change in the 
shape of an effect. Moreover, the class and the 
individual being mutually dependent, we are 
not justified in taking one as distinct from the 
other. 

The discussion on such a nice point does not, 
however, end here, but has practically given 
rise to a far more complicated question. It is 
really difficult to say whether prakrti or 
vihrti should be taken as the agent of produc- 
tion, because there is no consensus of opinions 
with regard to this problem. A careful examina- * 
tion of facts , 1 it must be remembered, goes to 
show that both the cause and the effect might 
be treated as the agent according to the nature 
of vivctlcsa. In an instance like ‘milk is turned 

— Helaraja. 
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into curd ’ (ksiram dadhi sampadyate) we find that 
the relation in which prakrti stands to vihfti is 
one of co-inherence ( siimanndhikaranya ). An 
expression like bljamankuro jayate is sanctioned 
only to show the non-difference between karana 
and karya or prakrti and vikrti A sprout is 
not materially different from the seed where- 
from it grows ; it is only an aspect of the seed 
or development from a crude form into a bulky 
one. Ankuro jayate, therefore, means that 
the cause (seed) which is sat gets a new life 
( janman ) or reveals itself in the form of a sprout. 
Now there arises a douht as to which of 
them is predominant in relation to the other. It 
is necessary to find out the dominant one, as it is 
dominant or pradhana alone that is to bo 
regarded as the agent in connection with the 
verbal form. There are practically two different 
views, namely, one supporting the agency or 
kartrtva in favour of vikrti, and the other uphold- 
ing the agency of prakrti. Vikjti 1 comes to be 
regarded as the agent, when there is absence of 
co-inherence and the words denoting prakrti and 
vikrti are found to have different case-endings 
(as in bijett ankuro jayate). The rule janikartali 
prakrtili, Pan. 1.4. 30, which undoubtedly 
ascribes the agency to vikrti, may be explained 
here to show not only the formal but also 
the material difference between prakrti and 


1 JtrfHWPir 5 sjif<trwtrer=i'ra$3i<i mTOiftHfit; i 
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vihara . The agency of vihara is also clearly 
pointed out by such' expression as mutraya 
sampadyate yavaguli, i.e., mutram jay ate. What is 
deducible from these popular instances of 
grammar 1 is that vihara is directly connected 
with the action, and, consequently, treated as 
the agent; and that prahrti has only indirect 
connection with the action and is generally used 
in the ablative case in order to prominently bring 
out its difference from vihara. The expression 2 
smarnapindah hwidale bh an at ah, where the 
number of the verbal form agrees with that of 
vihara , serves to strengthen the view that vikarci 
alone should be used as the agent. But examples 
are not, however, wanting to show also the agency 
of prahrti. The expressions sail ghibhav anti 
Brahmanah and atvam tvam sampadyate clearly 
indicate how prahrti is used as the subject. Now 
it is almost clear that both prahrti and 
vihara are entitled to be regarded as the subject, 
according to the nature of the examples. 3 

The discussion on Karahcis in general, and 
hartr-haralca in particular, will be hardly com- 
plete and exhaustive without an adequate 
reference to the logical method of interpretation. 
The Naiyayikas, specially the followers of the 
Navya-nyayaj such as Jagadisa and Gadadkara, 
have supplemented the study of grammar in a 

„ ,, Helfiraja. 

a Makabhagya, 1 . 1 . 1 , Vol. I, p. 7. 

8 Vakyapadiya, Karikas, 3. 114-115. 
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largo measuro ; they have dealt u ith the problems 
of grammar in their characteristic fashion with 
the result that niceties of an incomprehensible 
nature wero sometimes allowed to mar the 
perspicuity of tlm subject to such a ilegreo that 
tbo study of grammar ultimately passed 
through a completely different channel at their 
hands. 

't’odo full justice to their lnbnur, it must ho snid, 
however, (hat they have practically given, ns it 
wero, the finishing touch to the interpretation of 
certain probloms of grammar and have undoub- 
tedly shown a new lino of thinking and approach- 
ing a problem The advent of the N’nvyn-nyaya, 
with its characteristic tendency to abstrusities and 
a peculiar stock of technical terms, opened the 
portal of a now realm of thought which has 
moro or less influenced all later philosophical 
speculations. This influence, ns is cpiite evident, 
is nowhere so prominont, as in the case of lator 
commentaries on philosophical treatises and 
grammar. The last phase of grammatical 
literature, both in language and mode of inter- 
pretation, seems to have been moulded by this 
procoss of thinking. Such well-known gram- 
marians, as Nngesa, Bhnttoji, Kopijabhatta, 
Durgasiiiilia, Gopinatlm, Susona and others, 
arc supposed to have boon thoroughly acquainted 
with the Navya-nysya lino of nrgumonts. 

As the logical method of definition is froo fi om 
all defects and scientifically accurato, the gram- 
marians have conveniently followed it in forming 
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the definitions of grammatical categories and 
concepts with the obvious object of getting rid of 
the so-called ativyapii and avyapti. How far the 
grammarians have assimilated and absorbed this 
particular process of thinking and the line of 
arguments is borne testimony to by the fact 
that if any modern grammarian is asked to 
give an accurate definition of Karmci-lcaraJca , 
he would not possibly say karturipsitatamam 
karma or yat kriyate tat karma , but would give 
his answer in the strictly logical form, i.e., kriyd- 
j anya-p hala-sd lit ram karmatvam and so on. Jaga- 
disa’s £abdasaktiprakasikl and Gadadhara’s 
Vyutpattivada are two inportant works that 
give us purely logical interpretation of the^ 
grammatical problems ; Hurga and SuseipLa (two 
well-known commentators on the Katantra 
system) have also dealt with the problems of 
grammar from a strictly logical point of view. 

The logical definition of kartrtva 1 is kriyd- 
srayatvaih kartrtvam , i.e., the agent is the 
substratum of action. This is based on the 
assumption that the action is generally denoted 
by the root, and the idea of a substratum follows 
from the suffix tip. As this definition is likely 
to prove the agency of time also which is the 
final substratum of the world (halo hi jagada - 
dharaJi ), Susena 1 2 has made some improvement 


1 flWFJrl — Durga (Kalapa-TikS) and 
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oy adding piadlianyena to the afoiesaid defini- 
tion The state of being a snbsti at uni of action 
is not a correct definition fiom a giammatical 
point of view If so, the objective case, affected 
as it is by the action, may also be treated as 
kaita The definition finally suggested by 
Susena is as follows piadlianyena dhalnmcyor 
vyapcb avattvam (karta is the main substiatum 
of action as is denoted by a root) 

To show an instance liow the logical process 
of arguments has its application in giarfiraai, 
we give below the summaiy of a discussion on 
the definition of Kai tr-karaka There arises 
some difficulty with regard to the definition of 
laitrtva as given by Saivavarman (yahkatoh 
sa harta , Kalapa 220), because this lule is 
not, strictly speaking, applicable to such 
instances as ghato bhavati, etc (the pot does not 
do anything but is simply bi ought into existence 
by the agency of the potter) The logical 
definition is not even sufficient to solve this 
anomaly, inasmuch as the adjunct fa iyas> ayatvam 
is equally applicable to Karlr and Adhikai ana 
It is, therefoie, necessary to add the expiession 
salsat sambaiidhena (by dnect association) to the 
above definition m Older to differentiate Kartr 
km aka flora Adhxkaiana The reason is that both 
the agent and Adhikarana are used as the substra 
turn of the action (fa lyasi aya ), the difference lies 
in the fact that the subject is directly or primari 
ly connected with the action, while Adhikai ana 
has only indirect association with the action 
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(through the operation of the agent). But the 
train of arguments and counter-arguments does 
not end here. The additions of sakscii samban- 
clhena is not, however, sufficient to make the 
point clear, because in an instance like gale 
baclclhva gaurnlyate , the locative is found to have 
been the direct substratum of action (binding). 
Now it is necessary to make further addition to 
the definition ( ananya-prayojyatva ) for the 
purpose of eliminating both ativyapti and 
avyapti. The special characteristic , 1 which serves 
to distinguish the subject from the cognate 
cases, like Karana and Adhikarana, is the 
super-independence 2 of the agent, i.e the agent 
is capable of accomplishing the action without 
depending on the so-called accessories . 3 The 
agent presents itself in three forms, namely, 
suddha, grayojaJca or lietu, and karmakarta. 

Both Karana and Adhikarana are intimately 
related to the agent ; they help the agent in 
the accomplishment of the action. In 
accordance with the definition of Panini, 
Karana is held to be the most important or 
indispensable of all accessories that help the 
agent in bringing about a completion of the 
action. 


Helaraja. 

2 i — Kavi- 
raja (Kalapa). 
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Pataiiinli in his characteristic fashion 
lias anticipated ccitain objections mjninst the 
desirabihtj of retaining the suffix inmap nftoi 
the word sadh'la m sadhalalainaili faianam 
If Katana is said to ho, Patafiyali argues, merely 
an accessor} and not tho most import mt one, 
tho undesirable consequence mil ho tint all 
Rural, as, b} virtuo of thoir direct or indirect 
association with tho notion, mil ho entitled to 
rccone tho designation of Katana' It needs 
baldly he pointed out that all Iutral.as, as tho 
very teim implies, are practicillj so many 
accessoncs ( sildhahas ) rntli loferonco to the 
accomplishment of tho action Tho uso of tamap 
(superlatn o degree) is not theroforo meaning- 
less, because it senes to dilToiontinto Katana 
from other Kuiahaa Again, it may bo further 
argued that tho sense usually com oy od by tho 
suffix ( atiSayya ) t c , oveessivonoss, is nlso com- 
prehensible oven in tho ahsonco of that n ord 
We can justify tins point of mom by an illustra- 
tion drawn fiom popular experience As, for 
instance, uhen ono says ‘a daughtoi ! should 
ho given in marriage to a handsome poison,’ 
what we necessarily undeistand is that tho 
person spoken of should ho ‘peifectly 
handsome’ (ahlm upatama), though the wold 
denoting excess 01 supet -excellence is not expli- 
citly mentioned Similaily, the woul stldhaha 

* mat aircwf sswnsi auara »na fv asumife 

ailw^nfh — Mah 5 bba?ya under the rale Tan 1 4 42 
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might be alone sufficient to denote as much 
meaning as is usually expressed by sadhakatama. 
Now what follows from this discussion is that 
the suffix tamap is redundant. The rule sadhaka - 
tmnarn karanam might be reduced to sadhakam 
ko.ro.nam without any alteration of the meaning. 
But it cannot be denied that Panini had some 
particular object in view so far as the use of 
this suffix is concerned. What Panini 1 * likes 
to indicate by the use of tamap is that the 
suffixes (denoting degrees of excellence) tarap 
and tamap should have no application in the rules 
defining Kdraka-samjnas , or, in other words, the 
Faribhasci {gatma-mtdchyayormukhye karyasam- 
pratyayali) should have its application restricted 
to this rule and not to any other rules belonging 
to the section of Kanaka. This is why the 
grammarians do not insist upon -apaya or physi- 
cal separation alone (according to the strict 
interpretation of the rule), but also acknowledge 
the validity of intellectual separation ( buddhi - 
Icrtapaya ) in the determination of Apadana? 
Similarly, the rule adharo’ dhikaranam is not only 
applicable to tilesu tailam, but comprises such 
instances also where the entire substratum is 
not pervaded by the thing inherent. 3 

1 ciXcWVhft 3 — Mahiibba§ya, 

under tbe rule Pan., 1. 4. 42. 
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Wherein lies the superiority or relative 
importance of Karana F Those that help the 
agent in the accomplishment of the action are 
grammatically called upakaraka ; of all such 
upakarahas, Karana is decidedly the most indis- 
pensable accessory 1 that comes in close contact 
with the agent (sannipatf/opakari) in course 
of operation. The relative superiority of Karana 
is mainly due to the fact, says Bhartrhari , 2 
that the accomplishment of the action actually 
takes place immediately after the operation of 
Karana . The part played by vivaksci or the 
desire of the speaker in the use and determina- 
tion of Kanakas in general has already been 
referred to. Bhartrbari 8 emphatically lays 
down with special reference to the Instrumental 
case that it is not possible to say (with regard 
to a thing) that this is always Karana ancl this 
is not, as if it were fixed by the rules of 
grammar. It is the desire of the speaker that 
practically accounts for the use ; as, for instance, 
one and the same thing (as sthall) might be 
used both as the substratum ( sthdlyam pacati), 
and as the instrumental ( sthalya pacati) accord- 
ing to the desire of the speaker. 

x foalfoot 

* ferai- i giTnra 

I — Vakyapadiya, 3. 89 
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In accordance with the definition as suggested 
by theNaiyayikas, Karana is the same as Karana 
{vyaparavab karanam karanam) only with this 
difference that karana is closely associated with 
the action, i.e ., cause, when it is actually in ope- 
ration to bring about the accomplishment of the 
action, is what is called karana in grammar. 
Gadadhara maintains that the words Icartr- 
vyaparaclhlnatva should bp added to the above 
definition ( vyapciravat karanam karanam) so as 

o 

to clearly indicate the subserviency of Karana 
to the agent. An accessory (as Karana ), as we 
find, cannot accomplish the action unless and 
until it is set to work by the agent ( kartr - 
viniynga). This being the actual state of 
things, one may possibly bring forward the 
argument that it is more plausible to attribute 
the adjunct sadhalcatama to the agent itself 
in preference to Karana } Bhartrhari 2 meets 
this objection by saying that the primary func- 
tion of the agent is to employ the accessories 
to operation 3 which, thus engaged, immediately 
accomplish the action. This is to show how 
Karana comes between the agent and the action, 
and, consequently, has greater proximity to the- 
operation than the agent itself. 

— Htlaraja. 

Vi — Vakyapadiya, 3. 93. 

3 f% 3TW?nqK: I 
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Now it is sufficiently clear why Karana is said 
to be sadhahatama in relation to other accessories. 
Bhartrhari has again alluded to the prepon- 
derance of vivaksu and the difference between 
the agent and Karana by referring to the 
example asischinatti (where the function of 
the agent has been attributed to the instrumental, 
vis., sword, with a view to indicate the indepen- 
dent activity or excessive power for accom- 
plishing the action on the part of Karana). In 
the above example, it should he noted', 1 the 
sharpness of the sword comes to he regarded 
as Karana when the sword itself is used as 
the agent. 

Though apparently synonymous, hetn and 
Karana ■ are, however, distinguished 2 by the 
grammarians, the criterion of such difference 
being ‘the invariable association with the action’ 
on the part of Karana. The first and foremost 
thing necessary for a Karaka is to have close 
relation with the action. 1 letu generally gives 
the idea of a substance and has practically no 
invariable connection with the action. Bhattoji 3 
has clearly elucidated this distinction. A 
substance unconnected with action is called 
helu, but Karana, as a form of Karaka, is 


, * 3 amnft Spot! fas: — Yflkyepadiya, 3. 24. 

* fa: vitCT' JtiJ. 

’ ssnfsHmw ftathnwremi v twi i - 

SUS3E4 g fifitngiafV'nr asTSRfinai g II — Bbattoji under the rale 
Pi?. 2. 3. 23. 
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necessarily found to have connection with the 
action. Heta , to speak the truth, is the cause 
(, samavayikarcma ) pure and simple, and continues 
to be so as long as it does not come in close 
touch with the action, but the moment it does 
so, it ceases to be a hetu and becomes a Karana. 
The Naiyayikas have agreement with the 
grammarians on this point. Gadadhara takes 
dhanena hulam , vidyayci yctsah , etc., as instances 
of hetu, since dhana and vidya have no direct 
association with the action ( hriyayogabhavat ). 
Jagadisa has, however, taken a slightly different 
view. He insists that even the third case- 
ending in dandena gliatah is really indicative 
of Karana , though dandena is not grammatically- 
regarded to be a Kdraka as such , 1 obviously 
for the absence of relation with the action. On 
the ground of having close proximity with the 
action, Karana is virtually the same as cause 
( ianaka ). 2 

Under the rule hetvarthe, Durgasiraha has 
clearly shown what is meant by hetu in an 
instance like annena vasati. So far as the popular 
usage is concerned, Durga maintains, a thing, 
though not actually connected with an action 
tkatleads to the final result, is called hetu simply 
on account of its having capacity for the accom- 
plishment of action ( phalanianispadayannapi 
hriydyogyataya heturucyale). Hetu is of 

1 W- ci^f I 

— Sabdasaktiprakn&ka under Kar. 71 . 
s — Sabdagaktiprakudika. 
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various Kinds. One tlmt intimately connects 
itself with the accomplishment of the action is 
termed Karana. Suseiyi h is refern d to 
two-fold hcltt— grammatical as well as 
popular, The nominal i\e ct«o of a \erhu*‘Cd 
in a causal form (as I at ayafi) is an instance 
of grammatical ficht (lihayali t/tth w hrlusca — 
JiaUlpa), A hetu , in its popular sense, is an 
object that is etp ihle of performing: the action 
favourable lo the result ( ph a l <ia~ • dh a tmy oy va- 
pnddriha). Hr In meins capacity nml* not 
actual connection with Lriya 

Adhilarann is the substratum of action. 
AVhat is popularly Known ns udhura or sub- 
stratum of action istechnie illy c tiled Adhti.arann 
in grammar. Thero is, bow e'er, some differ- 
ence between the popular and gnmmitical 
conception of Adhilarann According to tho 
popular u«ago, substance, 1 quality and action 
are nil comprehended by Adhiharana , but 
in grammar tho woul is often used in a 
specific sense, t e, Adhiharana issiid to be an 
accessory fthat indirectly helps tho accomplish- 
ment of the action) that forms the substratum 
of action only indirectly, llhartrhari lays much 
stress on the dependence of Adhilarann upon 
both the agent and tho object and defines 
Adhiharana 2 as an upaharaha or accessory 
that becomes the substratum of action only 

1 *ft§rffviffV , il*ift5fasr IlelJrSjs 

SfV^TT«a npjq B — Vflkyapadfya 
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through the intervention of the agent or the 
object, and serves, though indirectly, to ac- 
complish the action. 

We actually find that the effort or the action 
principally inheres in the agent and partially in 
the object; consequently they form the real sub- 
stratum of action in the strict sense of the term. 
This is why Bhartrhari 3 has used the expression 
£ through the medium of the agent and the 
object/ and has thus made it sufficiently 
clear that Adhikarana is only indirectly related 
to the action. Intimately related to uclhaia is 
adheya or vrhat inheres in the substratum. The 
relation in which the inherent stands to the 
substratum is manifold, such as conjunction, 
inherence and so on. But Gadadhara 1 2 lias here 
raised his voice of objection so far as ‘ con- 
junction 3 is concerned. He argues in the follow- 
ing strain : — the relation between adhara and 
adheya cannot be one of conjunction ( saihyoga ), 
for, if it were so, there would be no criterion 
to distinguish the one from the other, that is 
to say, adheya 8 also might be treated as 
adhara , as the very idea of conjunction 
comprehends two things ( samyogasya dvisthatudf). 

Patanjali lias divided Adhikarana into three 
classes, namely, vydpaha, anpaslesika, and 
vaisayika. Of these, vydpaka - is the principal 

1 \m\ HelSraja. 

Vakyapadiya, 3. 1. I 

2 WTOtwm q — ■'Vyutpattivada. 
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form o{ Adhilai ana An expression like Ulcsu 
tailam constitutes an example of vyapaka 
The special featuie of tilts class of Adhilai ana is 
not only that the inherent { adheya ) and the sub- 
stratum are related to each other by co-inheience 
(. samavaya ), hut also that the entire space of 
the substratum is peuftded by the inherent 
■ Deiadatta is silting on a mit’ is an instance 
of aupaslcQiha, because here the agent sits 
only on a part of the mat and does not occupy 
the whole space Here the relation between 
the mheient and the mbsti atum is one of simple 
conjunction P'aisayika is expressed by such 
example as mokse icchasli (there is a desne 
for salvation) Helaraj i has cited Vie saluna- 
yah as an instance of vaisayiha, and observes 
that it does not stuctly come under ctupaslesilut, 
because the sky being one and indmsible cvnnot 
pos lbly hive anv pails The so-called 
division of Adhtkai ana as samlpika denoting 
proximity does not leally form an additional 
class Helaraja has explained the sentence 
GangaySm ghosalt as an instance of aupatlesika 
that indicates the residence of ghosa in ceitain 
paits of the hank having close pioximity with 
the eunent of the nver 

Adlakai ana is generally denoted in grammar 
by the seienth case ending Both Jagadisa 
and Gadadhara’ hold that saptami indicates 
adheyatva (as is implied by the Adhikarana) or 


1 suwueffVll siutqgid! — Vyutpattivada 
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the state of being the inherent . 1 Saptami has more 
than one meaning in grammar. In an instance 
of bhdve saptami, the seventh case-termination 
precisely signifies c contemporaneousness of 
action ’ ( samakcdlnatva ) ; in carmani dvvpinam 
hanti, saptami denotes nimittatva or * the state 
of being the cause * and so on. There is, 
however, some inconsistency with regard to such 
examples as vmciydm sabdah and Jcarne sabdah , 
etc., because there is no verbal form so as to 
clearly give the idea of a Karaka • Gadadhara 
rightly observes that in cases like these, where the 
verbal forms denoting an action are not explicitly 
used, we are forced to understand such verbs as 
bhava/i , 2 etc., in order to explain the Iiaraka- 
vibhakti . But the grammarians also seem to 
have the same answer, as they have taken recourse 
to the dictum 3 4 according to which a verb, 
though not expressly mentioned but only 
understood, is even said to be competent to 
account for the case-ending - . 

Prom a grammatical point of view, Kanakas 
are denoted by sup. A question is, however, 
raised by Bhartrhari , 1 if v ibhaldis have any signi- 
fication of their own so as to indicate the nature 


1 'VWVn' l—Vyulpattivada. 

1 vs vrrcsffcfiRsfigrar \ t 

— Vyutpattiviida. 

s Wnvnfq fear vnwifivrai svtisran i 

4 ".nWVWiw V1W Wei l — Yakyapaaiya, Ear. 3. 43. 
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of Karakas. Tho meaning ’ is expressed by 
a word taken ns a whole nntl not ns a eomposilo 
of two parts, f.e., Prakfti and Pratyaya. 
Attention has already been drawn to tbo fact 
that tho meaning of Prakfti, ns in rpA'fe and 
vrlucna, remains tho samo, whilo tho sonso usu- 
ally denoted by tho case-endings, i.c., substratum 
and instrumentality, only scorns to be difioront. 
But the decision of tho grammnrians is of a 
peculiar nature. Since they hold that tho meaning 
is expressed by a word ns an indivisible whole 
( ak/ianiia ), tho grammarians hnvo givon their 
verdict in support of tho unreality of pratya- 
yiirtha, as distinct from prat; fly artha. It is, 
however, contrary to tho usual principle of 
grammar, bocauso wo find that tho moaning of 
a Pratyaya is related to that of a Prutipadika 
in order to dotermino tho nature of n Kdraka. 
What is, therefore, plausiblo is that tho meaning 
of Pratyayas, as distinguished from thoso of 
Pratipadikas, is a fact that oan hardly bo donied. 
As the whole discussion on Kurakas doponds 
on tho assumption of moanings on tho part of 
tho case-endings, the meaning of each vibhakti 
has been specifically shown by the grammarians. 

Paijini defines Harman as what is sought to 
be obtained by tho agent as the most desirable 


* v5?sfs rt vufl'wt finmrtw htvwosisj i 

ma as m fwmrtstreaisii | 8=1 sirssf?sn?ssiFi9 svent 
•wmvsro swniiintewssiflii: vmwsvfaijn?- 

SWAri sin (l— HelirSja under tbo Vityapadtjs, Sir. s. S3. 

33 
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tiling. According to the logical conception, 
Karman forms the substratum of the result as 
is produced by the action . {hriyajanyaphalasa- 
litvam). As it is not always the most desirable 
thing alone that' the agent likes to obtain, 
Panini had to, frame another rule (Pan., 2.4.50) 
to make provision for such cases as visam 
blmiikte , where an undesirable thing like poison 
is even used as the object. But Pataiijali 
thinks that this rule might be done away with, 
as the preceding rule is capable of being inter- 
preted in such a way as to apply to all these 
instances. His arguments stand on the follow- 
ing facts : 1 sometimes swallowing of poison 
also happens to be desirable on the part of a 
certain man. It is not unlikely that a man 
suffering from various kinds of distress (as 
poverty, bereavement, etc.) may be compelled 
to -take to poison as a desideratum or relief ; 
the swallowing of poison is as desirable to him 
as other eatables. Pataiijali has finally arrived 
at the conclusion that the negative particle 2 in 
anipsita does not indicate simply the opposite, 
viz., undesirable, but denotes anything other 
than the desirable. 

In the Katantra system, Karman is defined 
as what is done by the agent ( yat kriyate tat 


I — Mahabb&9ya 

under the.rule Pan., 1. 4. 50. 

3 | —Ibid, 
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karma), and noithor Sirvnvarman nor Durgn 
has spoken of siioli divisions of Kantian ns 
desirable and undesirable. Sufcna 1ms mado 
somo important observations in connection with 
the interpretation of Kantian. Following the 
mot hod of iho Jiniynyikns, ho defines Kantian ns 
forming the substratum of the fruit produced 
by the action ( krii/ajaiit/aphalabliBffUvain ). A 
careful examination of examples will, however, 
show that this definition is only a tentntivo one, 
and is not absolutely free from dcfcots ( alivyapti ). 
According 1 to the strict wording of tho 

definition, the extent of tho objective caso would 
bo so widons to compriso ovon tho agent, for, in an 
instance like * Dovadatta is going to tho villngo,’ 
wo find that the fruit of tho notion, i.e., conjinic- 
lion, docs not accrue only to tho object (village), 
but goes to tho subject nlso ns equally 
partaking of tho fruit. It is, then, nocossary to 
make further addition to tho definition so ns to 
render it applicable oxclusivoly to tho object. ■ 
The additional words parasamaactalva would 
serve to distinguish tho object from tho ngont 
in this respect that tho former is tho recipient 
of the fruit of the action that relates to others, 
vis,, tho agent (that is to say, tho notion is first 
brought into existence by tho agcht, tho fruit 


1 mi} iraefa tree writ rftrmurannifitiiiaisievnfirain sun 
man am aiaifs ann i iffi asms lafwiwsswufsrarflfii 

* TgK | — Kavir&ja (Karaka) on 310. 

s TOifaftronVmM I— Ibid, 
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whereof next accrues to the object). This is, 
however, not sufficient to preclude possible 
vagueness and misinterpretation, for, if the word 
para in parasamaveta is taken to imply some- 
thing different from the substratum of the fruit 
(; plialasrayabliwmatm ), the village, as in the 
above example, would not have legitimate claim 
to be treated as the object. When this defini- 
tion also proves insufficient for reasons stated 
above, Susena at once suggests another which 
runs thus : 1 Karman , though it does not directly 
form the substratum of the action (like the 
agent), comes to partake of the result produced 
by that action. But the example parvatcidavaro - 
hati (descending from a mountain) furnishes an 
obstacle in the way of accepting this definition 
as the most accurate one. Because in the above 
example ( i.e ., descending from a mountain) the 
mountain, though unaffected by the act of 
moving, is practically found to be the substratum 
of the fruit of the action ( vibhaga ), i.e., 
separation. Consequently, it should be treated 
as the object and not as Apadana . s But 
grammar does not sanction such an usage. 

Prompted by a strong desire to suggest a 
definition that would not involve any defect 
whatsoever, and aided by his intimate acquain- 
tance with the logical method of argument, 


1 i — Kavir/sja. 

i — ibid. 
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Susena lias afterwards said tlio last word on the 
subject. 1 He says that though it does not 
comprise in itself the action, Karman is the 
recipient of the fruit of that action as it is 
qualified by the meaning of the root. Hero 
qualified by the meaning of the root is to ho 
taken as an adjunct of the * fruit.’ Acaccliedaka 
means something like attribute or the object 
for which the action is resorted to (yaduddiSya 
Jcriya pravartate). The act of descending 
has conjunction with the posterior place as 
its result, which does not pertain to the 
mountain ( utlaradeSasamyogasfii parvate na 
vidyate etia) so as to make it tho object of 
the verb aoarohati. The mountain, so to speak, 
is tho substratum of separation ( mbhagUSraya ), 
and is not consequently entitled to get the 
designation of Harman. This is, therefore, the 
most accurate definition conceivable, from both 
the logical and grammatical points of view, that 
applies to all examples of Karman. 

The association with the fruit is the 
criterion whereby roots are divided into two 
classes, 1 namely, saharmalca and akarmalca or 
transitive and intransitive. A root is said to be 
saharmalca, when it denotes an action leading 
to the fruit, and akarmaka, when it denotes 

afiRKlfaftr I — Kaviraja. 

narsrsiKir i “d 

itvi srd jfrai i 

it — Eavirija. 
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only an unqualified action. Thus, when we 
minutely follow the line of thinking, " as 
revealed here, and consider the cogency of' 
those arguments whereby definitions after 
definitions were rejected till one was found' 
acceptable, our wonder is really excited to 
a great extent for what has been done by 
the Indian logico-grammarians. 

Karman, it must be remembered, has got 
the widest and most varied applications in. 
grammar. Just as sasthl is allowed to be used 
as a substitute for most of the mlihalctis, so 
Karman is the only case that may grammatically 
replace all the rest . 1 It is expressly enjoined 
by the rules of grammar that Karman should 
have the preference to other cases (when it is 
so intended by the speaker). The examples of 
the so-called dvikarmalca~dhatu (viz., roots 
having double objects) furnish evidence how 
Karman might be used in the place of Apadana, 
Sampradana, and Adhikarana , 2 3 * The indirect 
objects in such cases as gam dogdhi pay ah 
might be treated quite as good as an Apadana- 
karaka and so on. 

There are, broadly speaking, seven different 
forms of karman , 8 namely, nirvartya , viha.rya, 

1 Pan., 1. 4 . 51. 

’ft i tpi ^rfijcnw 

t Tit 5^, ^ciR 1 

— Mababhagja under the rule Pan., 1. 4. 51. 

3 PtH’t ^ ^ ^ TlcUf | 

|| — Vakyapadlya, Ear., 3. 45. 
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prapya, audusinytt, anijrsi/a, sailijiianlarS . 
nakliyala and anyapurcaha. According to Blmrtr- 
Iiari, tho first three aro to bo regarded as 
principal varieties and the rost aro more or 
less fanciful (kalpita). (i) Nircarhja gcnomlly 
means what is brought into existence by an 
action. TFo havo a nircarlya-karman when tho 
word denoting prakrli or material cause, 1 
whether existent or non-existent, is not 
expressly mentioned. Gha(am karoli is an 
examplo of nirtarlya-karman. Hero wo 
find that prakrli or material causo, whothor 
existent or non-oxistent, is not expressly 
mentioned. Wo notice that Praiqli or 
material causo (i.e., earth) of tho pol is not 
expressly said to have assumed tho shnpo of a 
pot (as mrdo ghafam karoli) by way of modifica- 
tion, so as to show tho non-diltoronco (jabheda) 
between tho causo (earth) and tho product ! 
(pot). Now, what is desired by the speaker 
is to show as if clay and pot woro different 
(as in mrda yha(am karoli) or tho product woro 
not a . modification of the causo. Prakrli is 
existent, hut is not actually said to havo 
undergone any change so as to re-appoar in tho 


' art st fseflin st wetfir: stsurfimt i 

sw srttaS <rer prsflia vssS n— vikyspadija. 

* ski fsiissr szit; rafe: cat si sw usifesn vfsTmisT si 
sftsmrawTfqin sfirts sratqS, ust vi ststnlSiissnqi a fsstsrsT ; 
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form of kdrya. When the modification 
( parindma ) of prakrti or cause is intended to 
be expressed, we have vikdrya-karman, as in 
mrda glia tarn karoti , kasdn katam karoti, 
angdrdn bhasma karoti and so on. It should 
be, however, remembered 1 that ghatarn karoti 
may also prove to be an example of vikarya- 
karman to those who take the product or the 
effect only as a transformation of prakrti or 
the material cause. It is difficult to determine 
what really comes in existence ( sat or asat). 
The question of production and existence with 
particular reference to their mutual dependence 
has already been discussed. What is now 
produced, some hold, was non-existent previous 
to its production (asat). Again, some hold 
that it is really existent (sat) that is produced 
(sadeva jay ate). 

According 2 to both these views, Karman , 
as manifested or brought into existence by 
the activity of the agent, might be regarded 
as nirvartya . Those who are satkdryavadins like 
the Samkhyaites are likely to support nirvartya - 
karman. A "thing that comes into being by 
some sort of action or is simply manifested by 
its brith ( janmand yat prakasate) is called 


— Vaiyakaranabhu 9 ai?a. 
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nirtarlija. Here janmctn implies tho manifes- 
tation of somethin!; that was previously existent, 
as pntram prasute (giving birth to a son) 
necessarily means tho birth of a eon that was 
oxistent before delivery in an embryonic stago. 
But when prakjli is intondod to be expressed 
by the term janman, whnt is produced may 
be looked upon as vikara or modification in 
relation to prakrti. 

Vikarya-karman is so called because it 
appears to be a modification of praklti or 
material cause. Vik&ra means a chango from 
one state to another and presupposes cxistonco, 
modification pertains to things that are 
already existent ( labd/iasattakamecdvast/umlara - 
mapaclyate). It is principally of two kinds , 1 
namely, (i) as produced by the entire annihila- 
tion of the material cause ( prakflyuacheda - 
sambhutam), ns in kf‘?(hapx bhasma karoli 
(reducing the fuel to ashes) ; and ( ii ) as charac- 
terised by some different properties, or qualities 
(distinct from those of prakrti), as stwanjam 
kmf^alan karoti (earrings are made oat of 
goid). 

Quite in agreement with the definition 
of nirvartya, the expression bhasma karoti is 
to be taken as an instaneo of nirvartya, since 
prakt'ti or material cause (fuel), of which 
ashes are only modification, is not expressly 

1 snsTftHvwt I fa far jpjuatlqsw! 

l — VSk jap«dl;», S. 60. 
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mentioned. In the first case prakrti is found 
to have entirely lost its own self in course of 
modification. That the difference between 
prakrti and vikrti is only formal 1 and not 
material is made clear by the example suvarnam 
knndaldm karoti. Those who support the 
view 2 3 * that product or viJcdm has its existence 
in the cause (fuel) in the shape of efficiency 
are not likely to differentiate prakrti from 
vikrti, assuming ashes to be already existent 
in the fuel. 

From a strictly Vedantin point of view, 
kundala is vivarta , as opposed to vikara, 
because it differs from gold only in form 
but not in essence. From what we have seen 
above, it is clear that there is, strictly speak- 
ing, no remarkable difference 8 between 
■nirvartya and vikarya , as the instance ghatam 
karoti has been explained in both the ways ; 
the difference is mainly created by the desire of 
the speaker. A Karman , as Helaraja clearly 
points out, is called nirvartya when prakrti is 
not directly mentioned (by the speaker), and 
the same is called vikarya when prakrti is 
expressly mentioned. 


1 irgifcusRnrT ^sq fqgitsrei?}’ i— Helaraja. 

2 fq i a f? 

stfwfal ' — Kaviraja (Kalapa). 

3 Wilfa vrer | W 
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(3) Prapya, i.e., prapya-karman' is that where- 
in the action of the agent does not produce or 
give rise to any special fcaturo or quality. 
Usually wo have a prapya-karman whon the 
action does not produce any viScfa or chnngo 
comprehensible either by direct observation 
or inference. A karman in its ordinary gram- 
matical sense is known as prapya. In udUyam 
paSyati, 2 mere perception serves only to suggest 
a relation between the action and the object 
observed, and nothing Iiko viSesa is cognisable. 
In the case of a nircarlya-karman as gha(am 
fcaroli, the speciality that is (kriyaktla-vilcfa)’ 1 
perceptibly brought about by tho action is tho 
production of the pot. But somotimes infcrenco 
also helps us to got a speoific cognition, 
as one can easily determine through the holp 
of inference whether a man is enjoying plea- 
sure or not only by observing his facial features. 
But in an instance of prUpya-karman, such 
as adityam paSyali, we find that tho action 
(seeing) does not bring about any change or 
special feature in the sun. 

Some, however, do not recognise any- 
thing like prapya-karman on the ground 


1 fanaarafaiiiuiif fsMa s rem i as, mvjfafa 

|[ — Vakyapadiya, 3. 61. 
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that the' action is invariably followed 
by some sort of changes, whether directly per- 
ceptible or comprehensible by inference only. 1 
Even the simple act of seeing is sometimes 
attended with mkara. Snakes 2 are proverbially 
said to have poisonous look; whoever is eagerly 
seen by them, though not actually bitten, is 
sometimes found to be in an agony of pain. 

(4) Audasinya. — It is what is done by the 
agent through indifference ; as, for instance, a 
man while going to a village may happen to 
touch a straw on his way ( grdmain gacdian 
Imam sprsati), though in so doing (touching) 
he has got no particular object in view. The 
author of the Mahabhasya has illustrated this 
class' of Karman . 

(5) Ampsita or undesirable karman. — This 
has been explained in connection with such 
examples c as visam bhunkte (taking poison). 

(6) Anakhyata. — This, too, has been explained 
with reference to the rule akathitam ca. 

(7) Any apurvakam.-— This refers to those 
cases where karma-karakas are specially sanc- 
tioned by the rules of grammar in the .place of 
other karakas , as in kruramabhikrudhyati , etc. 

The objective case also admits of other 
divisions, such as direct and indirect, in 

1 I — Helaraja. 

s fiprot I — Ibid. 

8 Pae.,1. 4. 50, 
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connection with those roots that comprehend 
two objects. We have already alluded to the 
condition (the desire of the speaker) under which 
Karana and Adhikarana might he used as the 
subject. There are instances like pacyate odanah , 
liiyate kedarah, etc. where the objects are 
found to have practically changed into the 
agent. The so-called agent is known in 
grammar as karmakarta. 

HelarSja has spoken of two more 
divisions of karman, namely, antarafiga, as 
denoting things, and bahiranga as com- 
prehending such objects as time. Some 
intransitive verbs 1 ( aste , svapiti ) are allowed 
to be governed by only such objects as denote 
particular time, country, path and action. There- 
fore, in grammar 1 2 * * * * intransitive verbs are those 
that can have no other objects excepting time, 
country, etc. Bhatrhari is not prepared to 
take these as regular objects ; his • contention is 
that it is impossible to conceive of any objects 
in connection with the intransitive verb. 
What appears to be reasonable on a minute 
examination 8 of such examples as masamdste, 
kurTin svapiti, etc., is that their karmatva is, 


1 vrra*nuvTJpn«u: f — Mababhs?y* t Voi. I, 

p. 336. 

* ?st tswmWwii v waft asarsu'vn:, a aftafen- 

I — Biddbantakaamudi under 1. 4. 52. 

s HelarSja. 

SUT,?araift*lt t— Helaraja. 
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strictly speaking, due to their implied relation 
with some other verbs as vijapya meaning lasting 
for (understood). According to this interpreta- 
tion, the expression masamaste really means 
mdsam vyapydste (staying for a month). 

Patanjali has referred to another form 
of Karman , namely, kahna, 1 which means ‘ an 
unaccomplished object * ( aparisamaptam karma). 
These irregular Karman s (as are illustrated by 
the rule akathitam ca) take dvitiyd as their only 
characteristic feature, but do dot generally 
receive all those grammatical operations which 
are applied to the regular objects alone. 2 
Kaiyata observes that the term kahna 
was used by the ancient grammarians as a 
technical name for those objects that are sane 
tioned and recognised as such by the rule Pan., 
1.4.61. 

. Apddana is that form of Karaka which de- 
notes the limit of separation. The definition of 
Panini {Pan., 1.4.24) deserves careful exami- 
nation, specially with regard to the word 
dliruva as occurring in the sutra. The 
word dliruva generally means * motionless,’ 
but this sense is hardly compatible when the 
limit of separation is also found to be in motion, 3 


1 g cJcf N qr3T ft^; |-Mahabha?ya, Vol. I, 

p. 336. 

s n sqifti Wqrairo fa**}, ft f ?rft , feeftlft i 

3 ^qqgtsv^c'ITcU— Var. on the rule Pan., 1. 

4. 24. 
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as wo say 1 fallen from a running horse.’ Horo 
both the horse and the rider are equally in 
motion and, consequently, it is not possible to 
have the cognition of a fixed limit so far as the 
act of separation is concerned. How, then, are 
we justified in taking the word a&oa in a 
sentence like ‘ fallen from n running horse ’ 
as an instance of Apudana-kdraka ? Patanjali 1 
holds that there are also some stationary or 
permanent elements in the horse, such ns the 
genus (aSvatva) or the state of being a horse and 
* the swift motion ’ which are said to be the 
implication of the speaker in a sentence like 
dhavato'Svat patitah. He thus makes it dear 
that in like cases what the speaker desires to 
indicate refers really to dliruvatva or motionless- 
ness and not to the opposite. 

The word dhruva should not be taken in its 
strictly literal sense , 5 i.e., motionless. Of two 
things, namely, the limit and the objeot that is 
actually separated, the former, i.e., tree, as in 
vfksdl parnam patati, is more or less unaffected 
by the act of separation ; consequently, it is 
grammatically called dhruva in relation to the 
leaf that falls down as the result of separation. 

Bhartjhari has stated clearly that Aptiduna 
forms the limit of separation, whether movable 

* ’v ar^rwarayftra:— jfs ans? s mxrom M nv wt' 

I — MahflbbS?ya, Vol, I, p. 827. 

• sarerwist a vtafafii ba whBk i wnifiraB sftai b-b biiIVb- 

fABB 1 — Vakyapadlya, 3 8. SB - TfZVt’ ^<315^ 5®!en!tff tfWflfs 
B BA HSfBWO I — HelSraja - # 
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or fixed ' ( calwm va yadi vdcalam ) and that the 
limit, though the substratum of separation, is not 
practically affected by the operation of the wind 
which is the direct cause of separation. In the 
example kudyat patato’svat patitah both the 
wall and the horse are to be regarded as dhruva, 
the former constitutes the limit of separation in 
regard to the failing of the horse, and the latter in 
regard to the man who falls down from the falling 
horse. The word dhruva is thus used as a rela- 
tive one ; it does not necessarily mean an 
absolutely motionless thing, but generally what 
remains more or less unaffected in the course of 
separation. When separation is brought about 
by the reciprocal action of the two, as in apa- 
sarato mesadapasarati me sail, each of them is to 
be considered as dhruva 1 in regard to the action 
of the other. 

It is necessary to make one point perfectly 
clear. In the oft-quoted instance of Apadana , 
viz., * a leaf is falling from a tree,’ the relation, 
it must be remembered, between the tree and 
the leaf is one of simple conjunction and 
not of co-inherence ( samavaya ), that is, we have 
Apadana only when the leaf happens to be 
brought over the tree either by the wind or by 
birds, but not when the leaf stands in an 
inseparable connection with the tree. 


1 vensrj 3 kW 

*3 W VW57.I-— •' VakyapaSIya, 3. 6. 
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W'lu'n, on tho other hand, co-inherenco is in- 
tended to bo oxprossed, wo got (nalhl instead of 
pancaml, ns in vrlfasya jmrnam palah. 1 * 

As tho net of separation equally nfTects tho 
tree as noil ns tho loaf (tho very idon of 
separation comprehending two objocts), Suseijn 
nrgucs that the leaf also inny liavo tho desig- 
nation of Aputlana in such n caso. Bat it is 
against tho dosiro of tho speaker. Moreover, 
paiicaml' in yatah is indicative of limit, which, in 
the fitness of things, applios to tho troo and not to 
the leaf. Su?enn 3 4 then suggests a logical defi- 
nition of limit — ‘though practically unafTooted 
by tho operation (of tho wind) that relaxes tho 
connection, the limit or ApSilSm forms tho 
substratum of separation.’* 

Separation may ho either physical or in- 
tellectual. Patafijali has recognised the 
desirability of acknou lodging the intellectual 
separation and has, consequently, rojoctod somo 
tidtua and viirthlae, such ns Pan , 1.4.25, 1.4. 
20, 1.4.27, 1.4 28, ns superfluous. In accordance 


1 ram m? meftsH «i«t feyffan i— Valrjtpadtjr* 
mat swirl ftsfati , sfa wreyfimi Issuis rife i— HelSrSja 

* mitsrft wenyti si nrmiuri i — Kolapa, Kfiraka, 211 

a Catena has tha following — a^mvt fStTr. fvina Tf*T tnsil I 

a a o<5r*rat vafrav, *mt am ?<raimymew am minify a mu ? 
slit %f, xfianinitlvamra 1 • 

4 nsf>tan— PentiiiaytijcweyaifyRiitiTaTtraa' aft fwnrtyqsni 1 

— KanrSja 
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with his view^'the rule dhruvamctpaye'padanam 
is quite sufficient to explain all those instances 
that are usually supported by the additional rules. 

Bhartrhari speaks of three kinds of Apadana , 2 
namely, nirdistavisayam — when the limit of 
separation is fixed, or, where the sense of separa- 
tion is directly denoted by the verbal form, as in 
grtimadagacchciti (coming from a village) and 
as vat paliiah (fallen from a horse); upattavisaycim 
— when the sense of another verb appears to be 
either principal or subordinate, as in valcihakat 
mdyotate (lightning flashes forth from the cloud); 
apeksitakriyam — when the act of separation is 
to be understood, as in Icuto bhavan (wherefrom 
do you come) ? Here the verb like agacchati is 
to be supplied. 

Sampradana is that form of Karaka which is 
desired (by the agent) to be the recipient of the 
fruit of ownership ( svctlva ) pertaining to the 
object of the root da (to give), Susena explains 
yamablnpmiii as what is connected with the 
action ( dadati ) by the instrumentality of the 
objective case. AbhipraUi gives the idea of- 
a relation which is, in the logical terms, thus 
expressed : a recipient of the fruit, Lc., owner- 
ship pertaining to the object of the action 
{kriyajanya-karmani sfh a-svo.iuaph a labkagitvam ) . 


J 


hAin { 


5 


r V'U I cW 5 i % J q f%?rqi 

— Mr.h.*biilyva under the rale Pfiji,, 1. j. 2j. 
kf-ieiw;' fnqi i 

"CSp-Uifi.g* -qk fcwRRipiH — Vokjrnpadlyc, 3, p, 133. 
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According to the interpretation of the Vyut- 
pattivada, 1 the example vipraya gam dadati 
(giving a cow to a Brahmin) will mean ‘ a Brah- 
min who is the object ( uddesya ) of the desire for 
gift which is made with the intention of making 
him the recipient of the ownership of the cow, as 
is effected by the act of giving.’ Sampradana 
is, therefore, the same as uddesya , 2 * * i.e., a person 
to whom something is made over. This is 
clear from the language of the rule yasmai 
ditsa, etc. (Kalapa, 216). 

The word sampradana is treated as an 
anvarthasagijna, i.e., it means exactly the same 
thing as is denoted by its derivative meaning 
( sampradlyate yasmai). It is a gift 3 ( dana ) by 
which the previous owner transfers his legal 
right to another. Prayer acceptance and induce- 
ment are considered to be the causes that per- 
suade a man to make a gift of his own right. 
A gift 5 in the religious sense of the term should 
proceed from a desire for either worship or 
favour as in demtayai puspam dadati (offering 
flowers to a deity) and bhrtyaya vastram dadati 
(giving clothes to a servant), when in so doing 
the person to whom something is made over is 
entitled to the actual ownership. 

1 -i I < t n h fat u t c **1 < 1 1 fa c u? c vc fa c w qtqfnnsiftvgt sister i 

■ cwwwin-w-qnt «5wifiiSsftS>aa' nfatwwtfafa i 

s ;.l -W* S-llfaC: t — Esviraja. 

* on far! Efface;’ I j 

■ ww' ijiU3w«mr i ^Brents ofa'icm 

MIW ala it — Kankl 3 quoted by tbe Faujlkara. 
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The word Harman , as in Pan., 1.4.32, is 
used to exclude the objective case from 
getting the designation of Apdddna, since 
what is desired by the agent (yam- 
abhipraiti) is a qualification that also applies 
to the object. It is generally explained 

as particularly implying the object of 

the root da (to give), but the author of 
the Bhasya has taken it in the sense of action 
( kriya ) in general. He has also cited popular 
instances to show that the word harman is 
used with the same signification as kriya. 1 Kriya 
is sometimes called karman. As there is no 
difference of meaning between the two ex- 
pressions, namely, ham Icriyam karisyasi (what 
action will you do ?) and him karma karisyasi, 
one is allowed to use the word karman in place 
of kriya. Patanjali calls it a kind of artificial 
( [Icrtrima ) karman. It is called artificial 2 because 
its use in this particular sense is not sanctioned 
by the grammarians in general. If karman is 
taken to be synonymous with kriya, one may 
apprehend some difficulty in explaining the rule 
Pan., 1.4.49, since it is impossible for one kriya 
to render another as the most desirable one 
(katham ca nama kriyaya kriycpsitatama syat). 

1 fenfa =PT — Mahabhafya. 

2 thrift stfW i sf ftrafk i swgjet i 

g vw vrwfcT ^ f ^ n cir^ 

fMrfir 

tJjSTC'flfin 1 — Mababbagya, under the rule 1. 4. 32. 
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How minutely Patafijali 1 used to observe 
the logical sequence of facts is clearly 
seen from the way in which he has 'shown the 
successive stages through which one Kriyd or 
action may become the most desirable by means 
of another action. The usual order is as 
follows : a man first conceives something by his 
intellect, then he feels a desire to have it, nest 
comes the effort which is followed by the actual 
commencement of action, then the completion 
or accomplishment of the action, and finally 
the attainment of the desired end. 

As it is not always the case that 
Sampradana should he invariably connected 
with the objeot of the root da alone, 
Jtatyayana has added a Varttika 2 obviously to 
widen the scope of Sampradana. On the 
strength of this supplementary Varttika we are 
allowed to explain Sampradana even in the case 
of an intransitive verb like pahje sete, where 
the root being an intransitive one, we cannot 
grammatically expect to have an object that 
might be connected with Sampradana as such. 

Patafijali seems to have minutely scrutinised 
every part of the sutra, Pan., 2.4.32. He does 
not take the root da in its strictly literal 
sense (to give), nor does he lay much stress on 


■ MaMbMsja, Vol. I, p. 330. 

* fecit vnlhSft fitsTsr wrasq i rataSjaii has fem^omfij 
vravnt. 5Vifk*rei vuq — tor feift, guv i— Mahsbhssja, 

Vol. I, p. 330. 
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the derivative meaning (sampradnjate yasmai Hi) , 
but considers Sampradana to be one to whom 
something is actually given. The instance 
sisyaya capetam daddti (gives a slap to the pupil), 
as cited by Patanjali, is a clear indication that he 
held a far wider view of Sampradana. It is not 
evidently the use of the root da that always gives 
the idea of Sampradana, because in the example 
rajakasya vastram daddti (where the genitive is 
intended by the speaker) the explicit mention 
of daddti is not even attended with caturtln 
( Sampradana-lcaraha ). 

Susena explains the rule Pan. 2A32 in 
the following way : — Sampradana is what is 
desired by the agent through the instrumenta- 
lity of the object. It is neither 1 the object of 
the verb in general, nor virtually the object of 
daddti in particular wherewith Sampradana is 
really connected ; for, according to the first view, 
the village, as in ajam grdmam nayati ( £ brings a 
goat to the village’) would be quite as good as Sam- 
praddna ; according to the latter, the designation 
Sampradana might be applied to the ‘ washer- 
man ’ in the example c clothes are given to a 
washerman. 5 The anomaly presented by the 
above instances received an ingenious solution 
at the hands of Susena. The- drift- of his 
argument is as follows : as the sense of 
giving naturally follows from the very 

v ^rvnfcf, <jjt F srra:, vra 

Kaviraja (Ear aka). 
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construction of tho word Sampradana ( anvartha ■ 
samjna), tbo definition is not ritinted I>v tbo 
fallacy, viz., alivyapli,' that is to say, the 
villago cannotgrammatically liavo the designation 
of ApSdana owing to tbo absonce of any connec- 
tion with tbo root da. Similarly, as tbo 
proposition sam in Sampradiina servos to indi- 
cate that dadiili does not mean merely giving, 
but signifies gift in its legnl sonso, i.c., the 
waiving of one's own right (in regard to a 
tiling) so as to allow another to enjoy the same 
as his own possession, tho wasborman cannot 
be treated as ApSdSna ovon in connexion with 
the verbal form daddli ( dadiiti means boro 
‘ to make over ’ [arpana], nnd not actual 
giving [dona], 

Susena, therefore, explains ddna as a 
kind of ‘ desire ’ 8 to transfer one’s right to 
another after tbo entire cessation of one’s own 
right, and gives tbo accurate definition of 
Sampradiina in tho following terms — tyagajanya- 
scatvaphalathugilvam, i.c., Sampradana is 
tho recipient of the result of right or 
ownership that is transferred to one by 
formal gift. He further asserts that tile 
principal* or direct instances of Sampradana are 

1 wart, irirnsMsjTramiit gi-wb: vaanrnrnd«rt...!iqi 

qqifKit I— Karir«J». 

* aw'xm m^saHailijjn ^aresraaist qnmi— EoTiiJia. 

1 gag e? *rv srafW ni i arawMr g 

firwiftw w)im mgag i— Kamaj», 
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those where the transference of right actually 
takes place, and that in regard to other cases, 
it is generally the desire of the speaker 
( vivaksd ) that accounts for the use. 

The validity 1 of Sampradana in pradiyatam 
Dasamthaya Maithili (as Havana had no legal 
right over Slfca so that he might be entitled 
to make a gift of her to Hama) depends 
upon the desire of the speaker, i.e., it is said 
as if Havana had transferable right over Slfca. 
The fact is that one cannot give anything to 
another in the legal sense of the term, if he 
does not own it actually. 

Bhartrhari has spoken of three kinds of Sam - • 
praddna : — (i) anirdkartr — it means a kind of 
Sampradana that does neither accept nor refuse 
what might be offered to it ; as, for instance, 
Siirydya argham daddti ; the sun neither solicits 
worship nor is likely to refuse it ; (ii) prerakam — 
i.e., what induces others to make over some- 
thing to him, as in viprdya gam daddti. Here 
the Brahmin is supposed to have induced the 
man to make a gift of the cow to him ; (Hi) 
anumantr — who approves of a giffc, i.e permits 
a man to make over something (though he 
does not actually request him to do so) as in 

upddhyaydya gam daddti (presenting a cow to the 
teacher). 


Kaviraja. 
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Saiiasa 


S'amaia— * definition— Tba meaning of tamartha, f&drtJii&fiara 
end vyapelfi — Classification of Sam&sa— Power of 
expressing tbo additional sense. 


The psychological principle underlying tho 
formation of compounds and tho unity of sense 
denoted hy Samusa has been considered in 
my “Linguistic Speculations of tho Hindus.” 
An attempt will he made here to show tho 
grammatical side of tho problem with particular 
reference to the conflicting views held hy the 
Haiyuyikas and tho grammarians on the ques- 
tion of the additional denotating power of 
SamSsa. 

The word Samitsa literally means 
brevity , 1 i, e,, condensed or concise expres- 
sion. This grammatical device has the advan- 
tage of condensing a sentence without any 
change of signification. It must be, however, 
remembered that it is not only words, or more 
properly namans , that combine with each other 
in a compound, but their meanings, too, are so 
consistently related to each other (as noun and 
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adjective) as to give rise to one qualified idea. 
Though composed of two or more padas, a 
Samasa produces only one idea in the mind. 

According to the rule samarthah padavidhih, 
Pan. 2.1.1, which is quite as good as a Paribhdsd, 
words are allowed to form a compound when 
they are found to be mutually expectant and 
their meanings compatible with each other. 
Sarvavarman has namnam samdso yuktartha.li, 
which means that a compound represents the 
c consistent unification of the meanings of two 
or more namansd A combination of namans 
expressing a - united sense is what is gram- 
matically called Samasa. The meanings are 
consistently united when the words forming 
a compound are related to each other as sub- 
stantive and attributive. The kariJca, 1 quoted by 
Durga goes to show that visesya and visesan’a 
in their harmonious association are only com- 
petent • to form a compound. Samasa, holds 
Durga, 2 is distinct from a sentence. But it is 
generally expressed by a sentence ( vigraha ) 
only to help the understanding of unintelligent 
people. The word samartha, as used in 
the sUtra, is of considerable importance and 
has given rise to various interpretations. 

- Patanjali has explained samarthya from two 
different standpoints, namely, vyapeksa or mutual 

; 1 : 1 stroMcrqfa- 

^ ^ i 
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connection and ckarthlbhava or the oneness of 
meanings. Ho has made it abundantly oloar 
with reference to all forms of compounds that 
no Samasa whatsoever is grammatically admis- 
sible in the absence of such samartliya or 
competency. He has also suggested various 
meanings of the word samartha in order 
to show how the word might correotly ho 
used to imply both vyapefya and ckarllnbhdva . 

According to his interpretation,' tho 
word samartha may bo used in tho follow- 
ing senses, namely, consistent or mixed up 
(sangat&rtha), united (samsrtfirtha), visible 
( samprekfiturtha ) and connected ( sambad - 
dhdrtha) ; the first two meanings indicating 
united into one (cklbhulam) are agrceablo with 
the ckarthlbhava point of view, and tho last 
two indicating connection of meanings boing 
harmonious with the vyapekfu standpoint. So 
far as tho ckarthlbhava ! view is concerned, the 
word samartha should be taken as implying 
united meanings ( ekibhutam ), and it brings 
out the sense of ‘ connected meanings ’ 
( sambaddhartha ) or ‘reciprocally expectant mean- 
ings,’ when vyapeksc l is considered to be the 
essential condition of Samasa. The word 
samartha indicates that words are not allowed 


1 JJababMjya tinder the role PS?., 2. 1, 1. 

* tr? Pros: 

I i— Mahabh&sya under the rule 

V&tt., 2 . 1 . 1 . 
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fco form a compound unless they are samarlha , 
i.e., have either mutual connection or com- 
patibility of meanings. 

Patanjali then proceeds to bring out the 
full import of samarthya and clearly shows 
why Samasa 1 does not usually take place 
in expressions like bharya rajnah puraso 
devadattasya and inahat kastam sritah . What 
he means to say is this : no compound 
is possible between two words when one of 
them is grammatically connected with another 
word that does not form a part of the com- 
pound ; in mahat Icastam sritah the form kastam 
is asamartha (incompetent) to be compounded 
or consistently united with the word sritah on 
accountof its having relation with the word mahat 
that qualifies it. Here asamarthya for a regular 
combination in order to form a Samasa is due to 
the fact that the words mahat and kastam 
are mutually expectant as noun and adjective . 2 
To use the logical phraseology, sdpeksatm 
implies the state of having relation with a 
word that is not a member of the compound . 3 

The grammarians, as a rule, are not pre- 
pared fco allow the formation of compounds 
in cases of such sdpeksatva This is what 
is actually meant by the dictum savisesanmam 


1 I — MahSbba?ya under the rule PSn., 2. 1. 1, 

2 l — Ibid. 

* grrrf^cnarcwr: l— Mahabhaeya. 
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vrillinia, that ii, n word cannot enter into 
combination with another word (in a Samara) 
ii it happens to have an adjunct. A question 
may nri«o at this stage ns to how compounds 
aro admissible in instances like rnjapnruso abhi- 
rTipalarah and rajapimifo ilarfanlyah (n beauti- 
ful officer of tho king), bccauso the srord 
pimifa is hero compounded with tho word 
rajnn inspifo of its relation with the adjective 
abhirupa. Now Patanjali 1 comes forward with his 
argument to justify tho formation of a compound 
in such cases. IVhon tho principal member 
and not tho subordinate one, ho holds 
happens to ho sapekan or connected with some 
other word ( as ndjoetivo ), there is practi- 
cally no restriction for tho formation of a 
a compound. AVliat wo nctunlly find in raja- 
purusali abhirupah is thnt tho principal member, 
i.c., purti?a!i, is connected with the adjunct 
abhirupa and, thorcroro, Samiisa is grammatically 
admissible. 

But sentences like Devndallasya gunilculam 
and caitrasya dasabhdryu (tho wifo of tho 
sorvant of Caitra), otc., which aro avowedly 
correct in popular usago, prosent further 
difficulties. Patanjali first tried to get 
rid of this anomalous position by explaining 
the genitive in Devadattasya as implying 
relation with the whole and not with the 

I MaliSbMfjo, p. SCO : ICfO’SS mgw, wsfa V SMITO aigqenfs 
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word guru alone, but this argument also 
proved futile, because, ‘the sentence is really- 
intended to express particularly Devadattasya, 
yo gurustasya yat kulam and so on. He then 
finally concludes that Samdsas are admissible in 
these cases (even inspite of sapeksatva ) on 
account of gamakatva or power of expressing 
the intended sense. A compound is said to be 
gamaka when it is capable of expressing 
the very same sense (no matter if there is 
sapeksatva) as is implied by the words that go 
to form such a compound. This is exactly 
what is meant by the statement sapeksatve’pi 
gamakatvdt samdsah. -As. to why Samdsais not 
admissible in mahat kastam sritah, there is no 
denying the fact, says Patanjali, 1 . that . the 
signification of the sentence in this case is not 
necessarily the same as is expressed by the com- 
pound. This is the way how Patanjali relaxed 
the rigidity of his previous statement ( sdpeksa - 
masamartham bhavatUi ) . 

Jagadisa 2 ventures to differ from the 
grammarians. He has little regard for the 
view that a compound and its vigraha (the 
sentence to which the compound might be 


srvci ^ v wQvtvt i fa i m 

VFpfa VRfa srafa cm 3 fan, <TVT \ — Mahabkapya, Vol. 

I, p. 361. 
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dissolved) must have tlio same meaning, 1 * 
and holds in opposition that the vigraha, as 
a rule, should bring out tho sense of the 
compound hut it is not equally binding that a 
compound should necessarily express the entire 
meaning of the sentence. He has, accordingly, 
disjoined the compound sphuradv/iyt (articulate 
speech) as spliurantlm vSnim without having' any 
regard to the equality of case-terminations 
between vyusa and Samasa-i 

The two views — elcarthlbhava and vyapeksa — 
correspond respectively to jahatsvurtha vrtti 
and ajahatsvnriha vrtti : the former meanB that 
when a compound is formed, its component 
parts cease to retain their individual meanings, 
and give rise to only one united sense ; and the 
latter implies that such constituent parts do not, 
as a rule, give up their meanings (as in a sen- 
tence) as a necessary condition of SamSsa. 

According to the first view, 3 samartlia implies 
the oneness of meanings ( i.e the members of 
a compound having different significations 
are made to signify only one sense). A sen- 
tence, on the other hand, is made up of 
different padas that continue to retain their 
own meanings as rajnah purusah. We have 
to deal here with a problem of great importance. 

1 i 

1 Sabdadskti — SamSsaprakaraqam. 

s wmi'tnfa iqfaw: mriravsm i— v&r, 

svirabrr 'TO'ti^ndtnw: i — iMsussy. 
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As a matter of fact, there is no material 
difference between a sentence and a compound 
so far as the meaning is concerned, 1 for 
instance, the compound and the sentence like 
rajnah purusa amyatam and rajapurusa amyatam 
grammatically mean the same thing, viz., ‘fetch 
an officer of the king.* It, therefore, goes 
against the assumption of Jagadisa who made 
a distinction between Samasa and vigraha with 
reference to their meanings. 

■Wherein, then, lies the difference between 
vyasa and Samasa ? The criterion to distinguish 
a Samasa from a sentence is that the former 
is characterised 2 * * by aikapadya and aika- 
svarya from the grammatical point of view. 
The prominent points of difference are as 
follows 8 : — (I) there is no elision of case- 
endings in a sentence as in a compound ; (2) in 
a sentence other words (adjectives) are allowed 
to intervene between such mutually ex- 
pectant words as rdjtiah rddhasya purusa iti , but 
such is not the case in regard to the compound 
rajaparusah ; (8) in a sentence there is 

hardly any restriction as to the syntax or 
order of words, but one cannot possibly 
alter the order of a compound without sub- 
stantial change of meaning; (d) in a compound 


1 SV r ^ 1— Mabubh&Sya. 

4 <3 I— Kaiyata. 

s ^ |— MababhSeya, 
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there is only ono accent anti not two as in tho 
sentenco rajiiah puriifali . It might he, however, 
observed hero that those special features, ns enu- 
merated above, nro not really brought about 
by eJcUrlhibliam or oneness of tho sense, but 
they, strictly speaking, represent tho result of 
Patanjali’s interpretation. 

Then, Patnfijali continues to point out 
otbor points of difference between vyiisa and 
Samusa 1 : (0 thoro is difforenco of numbor 
in a senfoncc, as riijiiah purufnh, rajiioh puruqah, 
rBjilam purujalf, but no such difference is 
comprehensible in tho compound (rftjapurufnh ) ; 
(ii) the meaning of a sentenco is clear, 
while that of a compound is sometimes 
ambiguous (the roverso of the case is 
also possible, viz., a compound nppears to bo 
sometimes moro cloar than a sentence) ; (iii) 
an upasarjaim or subordinate member is allowed 
to have a qualifying adjunot ( rddhasya Taj Hah 
puruqah) in asentence, whoreas thoro is npositive 
restriction that a member of tho compound 
cannot havo grammatical connection with 
an adjective lying outsido the compound. This 
also, to speak the truth, docs not constitute a 
special feature of Samusa, because compounds in 
Devadattasija guruhulam, eto., have already been 
declared admissible on the ground of expressive- 
ness ( gamakatva ) ; ( iv ) ca is used in a sentence 

> ^'raifsSsl araifa'nsg'rassrssissi i— MaMbbasja, 

Vol. I, p. 362. 

SI 
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(in the sense of collection), but not in a com- 
pound. 

Some explain, on the other hand, * mutual 
connection 5 as the proper implication of 
samarthya ; 1 the expression c mutual connection *- 
should not be* however, misunderstood as refer- 
ring to words (reciprocally expectant words), 
but as pertaining to their meanings. 2 When, 
vyapeksa (mutual connection) pertaining to the 
meaning is thus held to be the denotation of 
samarthya, both the king and the man, as in 
rajhah purusah , seem to be related to each other. 
The king 3 is connected with the man as the 
master ( mamayamiti ), and the man also gets 
himself related to the king on account of his 
being dependent on him ( ahamasya ). The 
genitive is thus indicative of the relation be- 
tween them. The older grammarians are sup- 
posed to have been in favour of vyapeksa as an 
indispensable condition of Samasa. 

In course of interpreting the rule 2.1.1 (Pan.), 
Patanjali has referred to various standpoints 
regarding the characteristics of Samasa. If 
Samasa is considered to be a vrtti (i.e., if it, as 
a rule, always brings out a specific signification), 


1 | — Mababba?ya. 

( * e MB babhasya, p. 365. ^ ^ 

fV cifv ? ^#1: i — Mababba?ya, p. 365. 

I cnfw VT3RT t — MShabbaSya, 
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these views, holds Kondabhatta , 1 are, by 
minute examination, reducible . to two only, 
namely, jahatsvartha and ajahatsvartlia. 

The three views mainly discussed in the 
Mahabhasya are as follows ; 2 (ijekdrtlnbhava ortho 
unity of meanings tabes place in a compound as 
the salient characteristic, but a vigraha (sentence) 
comprehends vyapeksa or vyapeksa is found to be 
the primary condition of a sentence ; (ii) on 
the assumption of vrtti, Samasa will fall under 
the category of either jahatsvartha or ajahat- 
svartha; (iii) just as vyapeksa or mutual con- 
nection is necessary in a sentence, so it is in a 
compound, i.e., some hold vyapeksa (as the 
real meaning of samarthya ) to bo the main factor 
that goes to form a compound. 

Kaiyata, like Patanjali, supports ekarthtbhava 
as the most plausible view from the standpoint 
of the grammarians who ascribo oternality to 
sabda. He argues further that the question of 
vrtti , as shown above, is absolutely immaterial 
to those who take a sentence as containing no 
parts ( niravayava ), and look upon Sabda as eternal. 
The division of vrtti into jahatsvartha. and 
ajahatsvartlia represents the view of those who 
take Sabda to be karya. 


1 Vaiyakarapabhula^a, Kdr. 30. 

nitpffcn t i— 
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Smmsa 1 is a vrtti, that is to say, Samctsa 
is attended with a special significance. Vrtti 
is of two kinds, namely, jahatsvdrthd and 
a jahatsvdrthd. According to the standpoint 
of j ahatsvdrthd-vrtti, the members consti- 
tuting a compound generally give up their 
particular meanings and the compound necessa- 
rily acquires a special signification. This special 
sense may he produced either by sakti (denota- 
tion) or by laksand (implication), the former 
helps us in getting the united meaning ( ekdrthi - 
bhciva ) and the latter is resorted to in case of 
vyapeksd. Patanjali has here made use of a 
very well-chosen example to show the nature of 
jahatsvdrthd. 4 A carpenter , 2 for instance, when 
engaged to perform'the work of a king, is com- 
pelled to give up his own work to a certain ex- 
tent.’ So far as the other form of vrtti is con- 
cerned ( ajahatsvartha ), the members of a com- 
pound continue to retain their respective 
meanings ; as, for instance, 4 a beggar 3 does not 
necessarily leave off what he procured first 
even when he happens to secure alms for the 
second time.’ But there is some difficulty 
in accepting this standpoint as a reasonable one. 
The compound form should necessarily have 
the dual number, if each of the members 

efifffsra: I — Kaiyata. 

{ cTSTi ^ qUT t— Maliabbu§ya, Vol. I, 

p. 364. 
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(rSjaii mid pttnna ) were allowed to retain 
their respective meanings. 

Pataiijali has thus examined tho validity 
of several views in regard to the exposi- 
tion of ismarthga and advanced arguments ns 
well as counter-nrguments either to support or 
to reject them. But the question that still 
awaits solution is to determine which of tlieso 
two views is really ncceptnhlo from tho stand- 
point of grammar, and appeals more to reason. 
In view of tho emphasis laid on tho cktirlhlhhuva, 
it is clear that Pataiijali accopted it as tho most 
correct explanation, prom what wo lmvo been 
able to gather from his length} - discourse on tho 
rulo ecimarthah pailavitlhi/i, it appears tlint 
Pataiijali, whoso decision is held to ho authori- 
tative on all problems of grammar, was in 
favour of the cl-urllMIuiva 1 point of view (or 
jahatscarthu). Tho churthlthuca view, it must he 
remembered, is also tho only reasonable explana- 
tion so far as tho psychological aspect of SamSsn 
is concerned. According to Haradatta, both 
vyapclisa and cliarlhibhava aro nccossary in a 
compound. In tho ahsonco of vyapcl^U or 
mutual connection, words are not allowed to 
form a compound. 

Pataiijali 2 has, howovor, drawn attention 
to the fact that ja/iatsvurt/iu docs not moan 

* w sisemt new! s Hsfa, ssrwfmS srri a fa on 

i 
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— MahabbSjyo nnder tbe rule Pap , 2. 1. 1. 
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that the constituents of a compound are liable 
to give up their respective meanings altogether. 
But only that sense which is found to be 
inconsistent with the specific signification 
{pararthavirodhl) as denoted by a compound, 
is forsaken. This is why the expression 
rajapuruso amyatam 1 does not simply mean the 
bringing of a man, but particularly the man 
having relation with the king. 

Samar thy a has been explained by some as 
pertaining to vrtti. According to this view , 2 
difference {bheda) as well as association {sam- 
sarga ) are the meanings of samarthya. 

Patanjali has raised another question which 
is not less Important in connection with 
Samasa. A compound is generally said to be 
optional, that is to say, we may have either a 
Samasa as rajapurusah or a sentence like raj hah 
purusah without any change of meaning. To 
form a compound, or to use the compound-form 
depends upon the desire of the speaker. This 
view does not carry much weight with Patanjali. 
What he means to say is this : there are prac- 
tically two views, namely, vrttipaksa, i.e ., com- 
pound and avrttipaksa, i.e., sentence. Both the 
sentence and the compound have their distinct 
characteristics fixed by nature, and there is 
nothing to confuse the one with the other . 3 

1 wtfa i 5* i— 

„ _ . _ r Mababha§ya. 

s wk ssnii — ibid. 

8 ^ |— Mababbasya undei the rule 
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Ivaiyata 1 clearly shows the difference between 
a sentence and a compound by stating in 
clear terms that no compound is admis- 
sible in case of vyapeksa , and, therefore, 
a sentence is impossible when ekarthlbhuva is 
intended to be implied. 

It must be noticed that the view held by Hara- 
datta goes against such a rigid distinction. Some 
hold, on the contrary, that ckarthlbhava, vyapeksa 
and ajahatsvarthu vrtti are all that is required 
in the formation of a compound. 2 Those who 
hold the non-eternality of sabda * are of 
opinion that compounds are capable of being 
formed optionally out of sentences, the forma- 
tion of compounds being a matter of option with 
them. Those who, like the grammarians, main- 
tain that Sabda is a permanent entity 4 (> laitya - 
sabdika ) opine that sentences and Samasas 
are materially different, that is to say, 
Saviasas represent a permanent combination 
of words, for they are so fixed by usage that 
they do not admit of any decomposition. To 
be more clear, the drift of Pataiijali’s argument 
is that the so-called process of disjoining a com- 
pound into mjasa or vigtaha (whereby a com- 
pound is dissolved into its elements) is at best 

’ tv atfurar unnit u wndfmt vw Sfn i— KaijaSa 
’ 3 fa as usfsri ttfaHrmaPritg. i 

— Vaiyakaranabhujana, Under Kar. 30 
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artificial, and that recourse is taken to such a 
method only for the purpose of bringing out 
the signification of a compound which is really 
an indivisible unit of speech. This view is 
analogous to what we have already referred 
to in deciding the priority of samhita to 
padas (padapralcrtih samhita). Further light 
is thrown upon this view by the so-called 
nitya-samdsas, because we are not allowed 
to disjoin a compound like hrsnasarpali (as 
we cannot do so without altering the sense) ; 
this class of compounds is not capable of being 
broken up into parts without necessary change 
of meanings. They do neither admit of 
vigraha in the usual way, nor are their meanings 
directly expressed by their component parts, 
but some other words are required to bring 
out their signification ( avigraha or asvapada - 
vigraha ) . 

Bhartrhari 1 has also shown the difference 
between a sentence and a compound. 
Samdsa is held to be an indivisible unit and the 
so-called vigraha is after all an artificial method 
that serves to bring out the meaning of a com- 
pound to unintelligent people. Durga has 
tato’nyat vakyamiti, which implies that a 
compound is distinct from a sentence by its 
very nature. There are, so to speak, two 


I — Vakyapadlya. 
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different views on Saimlsa, 1 namely, (i) a 
compound is a permanent unit of speecii ; (it) a 
compound 5 is only a condensed form of 
a sentence, or, in other words, a sontenco is 
reduced to a compound-form for tlio .sake of 
brevity or conciseness. Patafijali and his 
followers scorn to have supported the first view 
Others hold that thero is no material differ- 
ence between a compound and a sentence, 
that is to say, Samasa is a designation that may 
ho optionally applied to a sontenco under certain 
conditions. 

Samasa depends morn or less on curront 
or popular usage. According to Durgasiihlm, 
Samasa 3 is somctiinos pormanont or obligatory 
(as in Krfiiasarjiati), optional in the majority 
of cases, and is not admissible in some 
instances (llamo jttmadagnyah). A Samasa is 
called nilya or obligatory, when its constituents 
foil to oxpress the intended sense, ns, for 
instance, tho members of the compound lerana . 
sarpah mean simply a black serpent by their 
respective powors of denotation, hut it is far 
from being the actual sense, vis., ‘a snake 
that cannot ho subdued either by medicinal 
herbs or by snake-charmers.’ 1 An optional 

1 saisaj vreisirs sin fastati fsa-namaiftn'r ana i— 
Durga’a Tik5 oo the rule WTOl 3^1*1. * I 

s buN sfh \ 

— Durga. 
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artificial, and that recourse is taken to such a 
method only for the purpose of bringing out 
the signification of a compound which is really 
an indivisible unit of speech. This view is 
analogous to what we have already referred 
to in deciding the priority of samhita to 
padas ( padaprakrtih samhita). Further light 
is thrown upon this view by the so-called 
nitya-samdsas , because we are not allowed 
to disjoin a compound like Jcrsnasarpah (as 
we cannot do so without altering the sense) ; 
this class of compounds is not capable of being 
broken up into parts without necessary change 
of meanings. They do neither admit of 
mgraha in the usual way, nor are their meanings 
directly expressed by their component parts, 
but some other words are required to bring 
out their signification ( avigraha or asvapada- 
vigrahd ) . 

Bhartrhari 1 has also shown the difference 
between a sentence and a compound. 
Samdsa is held to be an indivisible unit and the 
so-called vigraha is after all an artificial method 
that serves to bring out the meaning of a com- 
pound to unintelligent people. Durga has 
tato'nyat vahyamiti, which implies that a 
compound is distinct from a sentence by its 
very nature. There are, so to speak, two 
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different views on Samusa , 1 namely, (i) n 
compound is a permanent unit of speech ; (ft) a 
compound - is only a condensed form of 
a sentence, or, in other words, a sontenco is 
reduced to a compound-form for tho sake of 
brevity or conciseness. Pataujali and his 
followers scorn to havo supported tho first view 
Others hold that there is no matorial differ- 
ence between a compound and a sentence, 
that is to say, Samusa is a designation that may 
ho optionally applied to a sontenco under certain 
conditions. 

Samusa depends moro or less on curront 
or popular usage. According to Durgasiiiiha, 
Samusa 1 is sometimes pormanont or obligatory 
(as in krsnasarpali), optional in tho majority 
of cases, and is not admissible in some 
instances (Sumo j&mailagnydU) , A Samusa is 
called nitya or obligatory, w hen its constituents 
fail to express the intended souse, as, for 
instance, the metnbors of tho compound hisna- 
sarpah mean simply a black serpent by their 
respective powers of denotation, but it is far 
from being tho actual sense, viz., ‘a snako 
that cannot bo subdued eithor by medicinal 
heibs or by snake-charmers.’ 1 * * 4 5 An optional 

1 ewnn vTSHi-rr sirs fiuibifa nan i— 

Ourga'a Tibs on tfie rule 'snui USUit ’JUrlS ' I 
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compound means that we are allowed to say 
either rajaimrusah or rajnali purusah, the 
former having only the advantage of concise- 
ness. According to this point of view, most 
cases of compounds are simply dependent on 
option. Samasa is grammatically inadmissible in 
those cases where padas are so related to 
each other that they cannot give rise to any 
special signification ( pctrarthabhidhana ). 

It should be particularly explained here what 
is really meant by holding Samasa to he a vrtti. 
T'rtti means, as Patanjali maintains, c the power 
of expressing the sense that is different from 
those that are denoted by the members of a 
compound,’ that is to say, Samasa is expressive 
of some special or additional signification. 

Patanjali has dealt with the problem of 
Samasa with such elaboration and in such 
minute details that his successors have 
had no room for making further contributions to 
the subject. In a number of popular Marikas, 
Srlpati 1 has carefully summarised all that can 
he said concerning Samasa in general. 
Jagadlsa’s 2 definition and exposition of 
Samasa are such as to show that the 
followers of the Navya-nyaya considered a 
compound to be the same as a sentence, though 


3*3% H — Eat. Pari6i?fca # 
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in i condensed form, and, unlil.o the gram- 
marians, they did not necessarily rocngnhe tlio 
special signific ition of Sni ia‘rr 

In coursu of showing lit" applicability of lii 1 ! 
definition to nil cases <d Somi )*r, and deilmg 
particularly with certain irrogulir forma of 
compound, .Tngadts'r has made some important 
observations w liicii one cm hardly ntTord to 
pass over for tin ndequnt- hnnwh dge of tlie 
subject. We give lielov. only a few instances of 
Somifi vvliere .Tngadlsn lias given a at imp of 
his originality of exposition. 

(i) Tlie cigiaha ' (tlie sentence whereby 
the meaning of a compound is usually expressed) 
should ho such ns would tiring out the entire 
meaning of n compound, 1 ml there is no such rigid 
condition in the ci«e of n compound It is 
generally found that n compound-form 
does not cont 1111 anything to give mi exact 
idea as to tlie precise number and gender of 
the rujraha. Iluis, dngmllsa refutes the vion 
that * both cyiivo and Samtita are exactly 
expressive of tlie sunc souse’ 

(11) In cases other than those of AUpO las, 
tho meanings of two Nuimins (words) nro related 
to each other ns if thoy wore identical 1 

(m) As tho genitive (denoting relation) is 
dropped m a compound hho rajapuruvah (as a 

1 Peiv; as numanm stesns aw , a 5 mutt fscviim 1 — 

Sab IiSskti 
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necessary condition of Sctmasa in general), the 
Naiyayikas 1 have taken recourse to laksana to 
expressly indicate the relation of purusa with 
rajan. 

(iv) Though Karmadharctyct compounds 
having pronoun like yad and tad as their last 
members are not generally recognised by the 
grammarians , 2 Jagadlsa has supported the 
validity of such a compound as paramasali on 
the authority of Jumaranandl. 

(v) If a compound is allowed to be formed 
by the combination of more than two padas , 3 it 
should be either Dvandva or Bahuvrthi , i.e.> ex- 
cepting these two compounds no other com- 
pounds are generally found to consist of three 
or more members. 

(vi) An anomaly is presented by the 
expression karmaoanclalayogottham, because 
yogottham (resulted from the conjunction) can- 
not be grammatically taken here as an 
adjunct qualifying papa (sin) which forms a part 
of the compound ydpaksayah. Jagadls'a meets 
this position by suggesting that yogottham 
should be taken in the sense of yogaiirayojyam 
(i.e., resulting from a conjunction of Balm with 
either the sun or the moon) which might be 

b ^tCt y^q? i — 

Sabdasakfci. 

- quivu-r. rt-tot cmifq 
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consistently connected with the meaning 1 oC 
pUpalmga hy the relation of identity. 

(vii) As Deign ‘nndKarmadhiiraga compounds 
are found to have a striking similarity between 
themselves froinhoth physical and psychological 
aspects (each having the first member as an 
adjective and both indicating the relntion of 
identity) only with this difference that in cases 
of Deign the first pada is a numerical 
adjective, Jagadtsa lias no objection in inclu- 
ding Deign within tho category of Karma- 
dhuraija. 

On the evidenco of tho rule Pan. 2.1.23, 
Bhattoji' also speaks of both Deign and 
Karmadhuraya as two special classes of 
Tatpurusa, taking a wider view of the 
latter. 

(viii) According to Jagadlsa, J a Tnlpurusa 
compound, with an adverb as its first momhor, 
is also admissible. He recognises sloUapaktd 
as an instance of Karmadhuraya. But there is 
some difficulty in explaining tho compound as 
such, because the meaning of the adverb slolca 
(little) is not such as may have the relation 
of identity ( lUduhnya-sambandha ) with that of 

1 nhiiafiwpj qimntmirwii:, *? visits vrachstsm: i — 

SabdaSakti, 

* *1 I — J&W, “nder the Kar. 38. 
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paktr (one who cooks). As a matter of fact, 
the adverb is really connected with the action 
(cooking) and not with the agent. Here Jaga- 
disa has been compelled to admit the validity 
of namartliaikadesanvaya, that is, the relation 
with a part of the meaning of a Nanian , and, 
accordingly, suggests on the strength of such 
examples as mahdkavi , mahavijna (where 
mahattva or greatness refers respectively to the 
state of being a poet and that of being wise, 
that the adverb stoka is related to pacana 
(cooking) which forms part of the meaning 
of paktd. 

{icc) By supporting such expressions as 
stokanamrd stanabhyam (as used by Kalidasa), 
Jagadisa has sought to refute the view that 
c no compound 1 whatsoever is admissible with 
an adverb.’ 

(r) • Jagadisa has thoroughly rejected the 
grammatical definition of Avyayibhava com- 
pound, as it involves the fallacy of avyapti. 
It is not strictly correct to say that an 
Avyayibhava compound has always an inde- 
clinable as its prior member, for, in instances 
like saldkdpari , aksapari , 8 etc., we find an in- 
declinable as the last member ; again, 
trijamunam (a collection of three Jumnas), 


H I*— 'Sabdasakti under 

Ear. 39 . 
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lolutagangam (the country where tho Ganges 
is red) are examples of Avyuyltihaia ulu.ro no 
indeclinable is traceable 1 * 

There is eudence to bolioie that it was 
accent that determined Samiisa in tho enily 
stage of the Sanskrit language A slight 
defect * in the use of accents is said to have 
proved fatal to the sacnfictr himself What 
an important part was played by tho varia- 
tion of accents m the determination of SnmOsas 
is best illustrated by such examples ns tnmwn 
(yyaUn anam) which with Blight difTeronce of 
accents may he taken either as Avyayibhuva 
or BahnviVn compound 

The ancient grammarians 3 are said to have 
divided Samusas into four olnsses according to tho 
predominance of the meanings of members form- 
ing the compound The principle underlying these 
classifications, as wo shall see liter on, is con- 
nected more with the meaning than with the 
physical aspects of Samusas They are as 
follows (i) purvapadul thapi adhuna as Avyayl- 
bhiiva — in this class of compounds the 
meaning of the first member (indeclinable) 
seems to be principal in relation to that of the 
last, (it) nttai apadai lhapradhana, i c , Tat- 
pm usa — it is so called because m all a anetios 

1 I — Sabdafakti p 62 

* av at*; a >5 lit *n hum sgift a aatarv i v suqgjt 

tvsfvi u Sik?a 

‘ rv emu , ufawtRiS 

mm , itfhsHa'reiiiinua, i— Mahabttiyo Voi i p 379 
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of Tatpurusa compounds the meaning of the 
last member appears to be predominant ; (in) 
anyapa dart hap ra clhcina , i.e. } Bah uvrlhi — the 

characteristic feature of this class of compounds 
(anekmnanyapadarthe) is that the sense of a 
word that does not actually enter into the combi- 
nation comes to have the predominance ; (iv) 
sarvapaddrthapradhdna as Dvandva, where the 
meanings of all members are of equal impor- 
tance. 'Following the classifications of earlier 
grammarians such as Vabhata 1 and others, 
Jagadisa has made an addition ( madhyapada - 
pradhana) to the aforesaid division of 
Samasas as given by Patahjali. Tatpurusa 
compounds like g h atdn a d Idle a ra nam and praii- 
yogitanavacchedaJcah, etc., are explained by 
Jagadisa as instances wherein the sense 
of the middle pada ( i.e ., non-existence — 
as denoted by the negative particle na) is 
predominant, and he, accordingly, calls 
them madhyapadarthapradhana, On a close 
examination of facts it is, however, found that 
these classifications of the earlier grammarians 
are neither sufficient to cover the entire field, nor 
free from the fallacies of atvaydpti and avyapti . 
Bhattoji 2 has clearly pointed out how the prin- 
ciple underlying such divisions cannot be applied 
to instances like atimalah , unmattagangam , 

VWSlfefvr. H SabdaSakti, Kar. 33. 

2 g i— Bhattoji. 
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oto., from a strictly grammatical point o£ view. 
In conformity to the rules of grammar, alimalah 
is taken to be an example of Tatpurnsa, though 
the sense of the first member in this case appears 
to he the principal one. Thus, the prodominanco of 
the sense of the first member of a compound can- 
not bo grammatically regarded ns the only crite- 
rion for determining an Avyayibliava compound. 

According to the popular divisions, Samasas 
are six in number, or seven by tho inclusion of 
the so-called Vpapada compound. Some gram 
marians, however, interpreted the rulo iff? ^trr, 
Pan., 2.1.4, in such a way (applying the prin- 
ciple of yogacibhaga) as to establish six 1 different 
kinds of Samasas ; the peculiar among those being 
the compound made of two verbal forms as 
khadatamodatu on the strength of the gaifa- 
sutra — akhyatcimukhyatena hriyasiilatye. 

According to Jayaditya, 2 Samasas are capable 
of being divided into two well-known classes, 
namely, nitya and anitya. Anitya-samusas are 
those where the addition of the case-terminations 
to tho members of the compound is sufficient 
to bring out the sense, as, for instance, tho 
genitive and prathama respectively in rajiiah and 
and purusalt are competent to express the mean- 
ing of thee omponnd rajapurusa/i. In the case 

1 esr SSI hurt ’em vigsra hurt fieri i 
fira v: runs: gvfaift n 

1 faufiii-iifliiwnfiirii-rMrnefj [ 

fit®nfit«ft erneml a 
39 
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of nitya-scimcisas , on the other hand, the mei’e 
addition of the case-endings to the constituent 
elements cannot fully bring out the sense of 
the compound, for by simple analysis of the com- 
pound krsncisarpah as krsnascasau sarpasoeti 
(meaning any and every kind of black serpent) 
one cannot get into the meaning of the com- 
pound (i.e. } a snake irresistible either by 
medicinal herbs or physicians) . 

The most important question that deserves to 
be particularly considered in connection with the 
problem of Samasa is to decide whether the 
sense denoted by a compound is virtually the 
same as is expressed by the constituent mem- 
bers, or a compound has by nature the power of 
expressing a special signification distinct from 
those of its members. This is a problem over 
which the grammarians and the Naiyayikas hold 
different views. Jagadlsa 1 has referred to 
Patanjali and his followers as samasa salcti- 
vadins, who do not take number to be the 
denotation of a compound, specially alu7c-samasa, 
inspite of the presence of the case-endings 
that indicate number (as in Jcanthe-kalah). 

Preference has already been made to the two 
views — ehdrthibhaoa and vyapeksa ; the gram- 
marians evidently uphold the former (as it is 
quite clear from the interpretation of the 
Maliabhasya), while the Naiyayikas and the 

1 wsfa Hw] ?fct i — 

Sabdagakti. 
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Mtmamsakas seem to have supported the latter. 
The main point at issue is that the ekartht- 
bhuvavadins 1 are of opinion that a compound as a 
whole has the distinct power of expressing a 
sense in addition to the meanings usually signifi- 
ed by the members, 5 whereas the vyapekqavaclins 
have either taken recourse to lalcsan 8 wherever 
the members of a compound are not likely to 
bring out the full signification or have taken 
the sense of a compound as exactly equivalent 
to those of its members. 

The arguments usually advanced in favour of 
the ekartlribhava view are as follows : — a com- 
pound-form like citraguh (Bahuvtihi naturally 
indicates ‘ the owner of handsome cows raja- 
purusah means ‘one having relation with the 
king upakumbham gives the idea of ‘proximity 
ruth a pitcher’ and pampudam expresses the 
sense of a ‘collection of hands and feet ’(samaharu). 
These meanings, to speak the truth, are not 
direotly expressed by the members of those com- 
pounds; as, for instance, the sense of the ‘ owner ’ 
is not denoted by either citra or go, the idea of 
‘ relation ’ is not brought out by either rujan or 
purusa, and ‘ collection ’ by either ^rani or pada 

* imnihnS acre dnitSt v sq^araifam wnitwrotHra vn 
fas Heict. i uw rfa sfinnndiRi fafsivvt’n anai sfa* 
Wi w crafnfa avifd vfir faaw vrasurira iwwisfiiiw sifts 

i— Vaiy&karagabhusana 

* ^ sira «uai*t s 'v*c[ i 

0 — Vaiyakaranabhugann, 

tf<Jr 81 
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and so on. The grammarians have, therefore, 
assigned the power of expressing such special or 
additional senses as those of 4 owner , 5 ■ relation 5 
and * collection , 5 etc., to the compounds, taking 
Samasa as a whole or an indivisible unit of 
speech. 

The word pankaja admits of double mean- 
ings — one as ‘ lotus ’ signified by samuddyasakii 
and the other as f something that grows in the 
mud.’ (avayavasakti) denoted by its parts. Similar 
is the case with a Samasa ; it has one meaning 
as is denoted by its parts and the other as 
expressed by the whole. According to the 
Naiyayikas, the word pankaja falls under the 
category of yoga-ruclha , that is to say, it has 
two-fold signification as denoted by the parts 
and the whole. The grammarians have recog- 
nised such a samudayasakti in order to arrive 
at the additional sense of a compound. 

Moreover, the ekarthibhava view is not 
vitiated by prolixity or gaurava as is the case 
with the vyapeksdvdda. The Naiyayikas 1 or 
the vyapeksavddins , on the contrary, are not 
prepared to admit of such sakti or power of 
expressing the additional sense so far as com- 
pounds are concerned. They have rather 
taken recourse to laksand whenever they 
failed to get the intended sense directly from 
the members of a compound. They have, for 

1 I *T t 

— Vaiyakaranabhufa^ta. 
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instance, resorted to lahqana in tho caso of 
citraguh so as to obtain tlio sonso of tho 
‘ owner' KondabhaUa maintains that in such 
cases the assumption of iahli' is almost unavoid- 
able, since lahsanu in regard to either cilrii or go 
is not sufRciont to bring out the full significa- 
tion, t.e , the owner of beautiful cows. But 
there is some difficulty in the nay of applying 
such laK^ami- for, if the word * cilrii ’ were indi- 
cate c (lal.sal.a) of ‘ the owner of tho beautiful 
cows, ’ it would have no consistent relation with 
the meaning of tho word go; again, if tho word 
go were to indicate the same sense, the meaning 
of the word cilra would not ho compatible with 
that of ‘ the ownor ’ (beenuso it is not tho 
owner who is cilra or bandsomo hut his posses- 
sions — the cows). In a Talpunt$a compound 
such as i ajapuruvali? Gnngesa says that lakfnna 
is to he attributed to the rolation as is denoted 
by the genitive in rujiiah. According to the 
Mlmamsahas,* tho whole sentenco should he 
taken as lak$anu or indicative (as Gangosa has 
clearly pointed out). 


1 faaiifwRt swnftsfihS sformrat, a w awsan fash: i 

— Vaijakaranabhufana under Adr 81 

* Jj ^ fasWJ nq I jnfq 

I — TattTRCjntfiinagi— Sabdakhaijdoi 

P 702 

4 v&mn sreSifcf i 

— SabdaSakti , p 41 

TattvacmtSmaijj— Sabdakha^a, p 737. 
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The Naiyayikas have, however, resorted to 
laksand in regard to only one pa da, either cilrpi 
or go, and taken the other as only suggestive or 
tdtparya- grdhaka, as in rctjapurumli the word 
rdj an is said to be indicative of the relation with 
the king and so on. They do not, therefore, 
agree with the Mimamsakas so far as the 
indieativeness of the whole sentence is con- 
cerned. 1 It is specially in the case of JBahuvrihi 
and Tatpurusa compounds that they have taken 
the help of laksanci for the purpose of getting 
the intended sense. It is not necessary to resort 
to laksayd in a Kavmadhdrayci compound, 2 3 where 
the sense of identity is derivable from the very 
relation of meanings. 

The expressions nisddaslhapatim yajayet , 
varsasu rathalcaro’ gnimadadhita have given rise 
to considerable difficulties. The Alimamsakas 
do not take nisadasthajiati as an instance of Tat - 
purusa (as in that case laksand is to be resorted to) 
but construe it as a Karmadhdraya compound 
( niscida eva sthapatih) identifying sihapati with 
nisada (the architect who is one and the same as 
nisadd). 


1 3 3m 313P0T, f3rg vwwmcil— Tatfcva- 

cintamani. 3 f% 3fs?Hi 333iq3T3T 

— SabdaiSaktiprakasika — Samasa, p. 60. 

3 3T33U.3 3 5T33T, 3^1331: 3<a«n33<?*3 35131^ |— Vaiya- 

karapabMgana, p. 159. 



CHAPTER IX 


Grammar in Ornnu Systems or Thought 

Language and Grammar— problems of grammar in tbo 
jinmflipfJ— Ny&ya and treaties on /Wap&drs. 


Grammar is a popular branch of study. 
Consciously or unconsiously, every ono makes 
use of grammar or follows cortain principles 
in the verbal expression of his thought. Man 
as a speaking animal is first acquainted with 
grammar, though ho does not know that the 
way in whioh ho combines ono word with 
another presupposes a number of principles 
upon which is based the scicnco of grammar. 
Grammar has its origin in the popular mode of 
expression, and derives its vital essenco from tho 
popular usage. Grammar, particularly Sanskrit 
grammar, is indispensably necessary for an ade- 
quate knowlege of all branches of litorature. 
Bhartrhari calls it adhividya 1 in order to point 
out that grammar is intimately connected with 
all branches of learning, and in consequence of 
this intimate relation it is held to be tho most 
useful of all departments of studies.' Ono 

1 spici e^tsmamfersd TOnut | — Vakyapadlya, KSr. 1 . II. 

’ id? alft fwliuk'U frorarniiR i — Jfcid. 
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can hardly expect to make a profitable study 
of any branch of Sanskrit literature without 
having a thorough knowledge of grammar. 
Grammar, Patanjali rightly observes, 1 is a use- 
ful companion to the study of the entire 
Yedic literature. 

Speculations on grammar naturally presup- 
pose the existence of language ; and the 
relation in which the study of a language stands 
to that of its grammatical system is an inti- 
mate one. The grammar of a language generally 
makes its appearance when that language in 
particular has reached a certain stage of 
development and produced literary records 
comprising a vast field of knowledge. Based as 
it is on the strictly scientific method of genera- 
lisation ( utsarga ) and particularisation ( apcivada ) 
on the one hand, and that of agreement ( anvaya ) 
and difference ( vyatireka ) on the other, Sans- 
krit grammar is found to have thrown much 
light upon what are known as the fundamental 
problems of philology. Moreover, the rules 
of Sanskrit grammar, as they unfold the laws 
that regulate the growth, formation and correct- 
ness of the recognised linguistic forms, are in 
themselves short formulae of the science of 
language. Again, the rules, such as parah 
sannikarsah samhita (Pan., 1A109) and 
akah savarne dirghah (Pali., 6.L.101), which 

I — "Mahabliasya, under the rule Pan,, 
6 . 3 . 14 . - 
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virtually sliovr the tendency ot tuo vowels 
having close proximity and homogeneity to 
lengthening, are as much phonological * ns 
grammatical There was, ns we have already 
pointed out, a period in the history of tho 
Sanskrit language when, in the absence ot 
such technical devices of grammar, Samasas 
had to he determined by different modulations 
of voice. The division of sound into udttlla, 
anudatta and svarita, the transformation of 
sounds as is illustrated by the rules of sntppra- 
sarana, and the principles of euphonic combina- 
tion ( sandhi ) are indication how intimately 
grammar is related to phonology. 

The study of Sanskrit from a philological 
basis and that of the methodology of its 
grammatical systems present beforo us problems 
of Semantics which, ns a cognate seionce, deals 
with the psychological aspects of language. 

‘ The science of meaning,’ though of compara- 
tively modern growth in tho domain of western 
philological researches, seems to have already 
developed into a scientific branch of study at 
the hands of the Nairuktas or etymologists. 
The antecedence of ideas to words, 1 the relation 
between the sign and the object signified, the 
eternal 2 connection between tabda and arlha, 

' sitnsra nspnipi i vv WfsnuTiwinhrH it-;: 1— Hubs- 

btiisja, Voi ii, p 10 efl ^ stars'— 1 TuKti-timiU, 

under 1, 3 8 

' sfinsfws 1 ® wm uses,— Mim Sutra, 1 IS ^ SU5IV- 
and ftat 'sCsara?rRreiS*i: I— MaMbhPys, Vcl I.p 7. 
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the derivability of words 1 from verbal roots, 
the method of naming objects, the origin of 
certain 'words (as kaka , kokila, dundubhi , etc.) 
from an imitation of natural sound , 2 and the 
way how words change their meanings (as Icavi , 
mrga , kusala, 'prctvinct, etc.) are facts that have 
been scientifically dealt with by the Nairuktas 
and the grammarians. The etymological 
explanations of words, as they occur in the 
Brahmana and Nirukta literature, is an evidence 
that investigation in the science of meaning 
was not only necessary for the proper under- 
standing of the Vedic texts, but formed an 
important part of the study of Sanskrit gram- 
mar. Though an independent branch of 
study mainly devoted to the psychological side 
of language, the Nirukta, as Yaska maintains, 
is materially akin to grammar, the former 
serving as a complement of the latter . 3 

In course of foregoing discussions on 
grammatical problems, we have had occasion 
to make reference to certain philosophical 
views, mainly from the Mimamsa and the 
Nyaya systems, having direct bearing upon 
problems of purely grammatical interest. 
-As a department of study intimately connected 
with the process of thinking, grammar, like 


1 ^^ 9 ?^ {—Nirukta, 1. 12, 

s fosn^TTST ssnqTW© ^ I— Nirukta, 

p. 115, _ 
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logic, deals with a subject (balda and arlha) 
that forms tho very basis of knowledge. The 
supremo importance of Sabda-iiistra lies in 
the fact that it deals with words whoroby we 
think, know and express our thoughts to others. 
Every word is a symbol of intelligence. Uo 
knowledge whatsoever, says Bhartrhnri , 1 is 
possible without words ; knowledge of nil deno- 
minations is materialised through tho medium 
of words. Punyariija ' particularly points out 
that the use of words (Sabda-bhticanu) acts ns 
an important factor in tho manifestation of 
qualified knowledge (savil.alpakajiWiia). An 
attempt is made bore to show the extent to 
which grammar is related to other philosophical 
systems, specially the Mlmfitn«r\ and the Nyfiva. 

Certain Mlmiimsu doctrines nro found 
to have close relationship with thoso of 
grammar. (*) The otcrnnlity of Sabda 
{Sabda-nilyalamda ) : The Mtmnmsahns have 
not only accepted the otornality of words with 
all earnestness but have made it a fundamental 
tenet for defending tho eternal character of 
tho Vedas. It seems to have boon on tho part 
of the Mlmainsakas a pious necessity to main- 
tain the eternality of words inspite of tho 
arguments advanced by tho Naiyfiyikas. Un- 
less words are held to be eternal, it is not 

’ a ebfa wst v. i 

XI=f 0$ irea matt R— Yfikyspadlya, Ear. 1. 124, 

’ m fv RHmd: varaeroani toiesnf^iqd.'— ruoj«rsi s 
under V&kyapadlja, Kir. 1. 125, 
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possible to establish the authoritativeness or 
trustworthiness of the Vedas which, as we find, 
consists of a huge collection of words represent- 
ing the Mantras and Brahmanas. The Alim. 
Sutras 6-11 are those that are usually put 
forward by the Naiyayikas against the eternal 
character of words. The Mlmamsakas had 
their arguments ready to refute those attacks 
one after another (Alim. Sutras 12-19) in a 
manner that reflects much credit on them. The 
final conclusion is arrived at by the statement 3 * * 
darsanasya pararthatvat which means that words 
are held to be nitya on account of their being 
used for the purpose of signifying the sense. 
W1 ords 2 do not, as the Naiyayikas hold, exist 
only for a moment and totally disappear after 
the utterance is over, but continue to exist so 
as to express the intended meaning. 

Grammar, as we have already shown, though 
based on a purely analytical method, has also 
established the eternality of sabda. But there 
is some amount of difference regarding the 
standpoints from which the eternality ( nityatoa ) 
has been conceived by the Mlmamsakas and the 
grammarians. The Mlmamsakas take sound to 
be eternal, 8 as it is manifested by the utterance 


1 Mim. Sutra, 1. 1. 18. 

3 cfcpuw wil gurffcffiFr 1% ftqir 
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and is roprosentod liy tlio letturs, whereas tho 
grammarians liavo gone a step beyond sound as 
such and sought to find out tho subtle olcmont 
which is exactly manifested by sound, that is to 
say, they realised tho cxistonco of Sphota ns tho 
final cause of sound. Tho grammarians under- 
stand VaUya-Sphofa ' as representing the trim 
type of nitya-Sabda. A glnnco into tho charac- 
teristic attributes with which nitya-Sabda 5 is 
comprehended by Patafijali is sufficient to corro- 
borate the view that Sphota to tho grammarians 
was the same ns Brahman to tlm Vcdfintins. 

(it) The lltmamsukas have ngreemont with 
the grammarians in regard to tho relation of 
words with their meanings. The Jllmamsu Sutra, 
1. 1. 5, states exprossly that a word (preferably 
those that represent tho Vcdic mantras) hns 
inborn or eternal relation (rolntion that is 
permanently fixed) with its signification. 1 * 3 Tho 
first Varltiha of Kutyuyana* and tho exposition 
of Patafijali thereon purport to establish tho very 
same. xiovt sra far as, the relation of words with 
their meanings ' is concerned. Tho view of 
Katyayana as incorporated in the opening 
Varltiha goes to show that the grammarians used 
to look upon words, meaning and tho relation ns 


1 semstrast (stnnrsn;) i — Kaijata. 

* si errlsRifarfi i 

— Mah&bhiijya, Vol. I, p. 7. J 
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permanently fixed (siddha). Pataiijali 1 has 
expressly stated that a significant word is 
permanently related to its meaning. The 
relation of a word with its meanings is called 
nitya in this sense that it is found to he current 
in popular usage from time eternal 2 ( anddi ). 
This relation is grammatically known as sci/cti 3 
or may be viewed as one of identity ; a word is 
saJcta, i.e., capable of denoting the sense, the 
meaning is sakya and the relation subsisting 
between them is called scilcti or yogyata. 

(Hi) The Mimamsakas agree with the 
grammarians in respect of the denotation of a 
word. The Mlm. Sutra, 1.3.38, lays down that 
all words denote a class (alcrti), the individual 
being comprehensible by means of mutual 
dependence 4 between the class and the indivi- 
dual or avinabhava. The author of the Bhasya 
has clearly pointed out the difficulty that arises, 
if an individual only is held to be the denota- 
tion of a word. The two well-known gram- 
marians, Vyadi and Vajapyayana, held opposite 
views, the former advocating the class- theory 
and the latter supporting the individualistic 
one. The view of Panini, 5 as explained by 


1 facft I — Mababhasya, ' Vol. I, p. 7. 

4 !•— Kaiyata. 

0 sfeq Pradipoddyota. 
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Pataiijali, is that both the class and the indi- 
vidual are denoted by words. 

(iu) In the Slokavfu ttika, Kumarila has 
devoted a lengthy chapter to refute the theory 
of Sphota as expounded by the grammarians. 
As the theory of Sphota is apprehended to 
destroy the glorious edifice of the Vedas by 
declaring all divisions of sentences and words 
as merely artificial, the Mjmamsakas could not 
recognise the existence of Sphota apart from 
sound. The assumption of Sphota is thus unten- 
able from the Mlmamsa point of view. So far as 
experience goes, letters that constitute a word 
are found to he significant, 1 and it is, therefore, 
nothing but unreasonable to acknowledge an 
incomprehensible thing os Sphota, which is 
materially distinct from letters. 

(o) There is a distinct section ‘in the Mlmamsa 
Sutras called vyakaranadliikarana dealing mainly 
with the problems of grammatical interest. 
The subject discussed in this particular section 
is almost the same as dealt with by Patanjali 
in the first ahnika of the Mababhasya. The 
question 2 that presents itself for solution is 
to ascertain the reason for using words of purely 
Sanskrit origin. While correct forms (as gauli) 


' ifivq'n nfsswvt; i 

Vyi RflhroeTUnjJVp vra*ll^«nq H^Slokavarttika, A’dr. 136 , 
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as well as the incorrect ones (as gavi, goni , gopo- 

talika , etc.) are found to be equally expressive 

of sense, it is really difficult to understand the 

import of the scriptural injunction 1 which 

unconditionally prohibits the use of corrupt 

words ( apabhramsas ). This prohibition seems 

to have been strictly followed by Sanskrit- 

speaking Brahmins, particularly at the time of 

sacrificial performance, lest the purity of their 

rituals might he vitiated by the utterance of 

corrupt words. These incorrect words, hold 

the grammarians, are distorted forms of 

Sanskrit, this distortion or mutilation of forms 

being due to wrong imitation or inability of 

pronouncing the correct words of Sanskrit 

origin . 2 The grammarians have drawn a clear 

line of demarcation between these two classes 
* 

of words as the first and foremost function of 
the science of grammar . 8 As it helps the 
discrimination of correct words, the science of 
grammar has been elevated to the dignity of 
Smrti by the Mlmamsakas. 

Though the meaning Is equally expressed 
by correct and corrupt words, it is the use of 
correct words alone, holds Patanjali , 4 that is 
attended with religious merits. It must be, 

1 srnnifa v i ^ f i 

2 — Mim. Sutra, 1. 3. 28. 

?nftc<3WTficU[ |— Sabara-bhasya. 

3 I — NageSa. 

vnratfa \ — Mahabhaijya, Vol. I, p. 8. 
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however, remembered thnt (his principle ot 
preferring the uso of words strictly in conformity 
with tho rules of grammar to those that do 
not come under tho cognisanco of grammar, is 
based on a purely religions consideration. IIow, 
then, are we to distinguish correct words from 
incorrect ones ? According to tho Ullmltmsakns, 
it is grammar or VyUkaraiia-sinrti that sorvcs 
as tho helping guide for such a discrimination. 
The rules of grammar aro, therefore, held to 
be authoritative and a kind of trustworthy 
evidence. 

(ci) The Mlmumsa-SQtra, 1.3.28, makes it 
clear that the origin of corrupt forms should bo 
traced to natural inability to pronounco tho 
correct words, and that tho meaning is expressed 
by such distorted forms on account of their 
structural similarity 1 * with correct words. This 
view is exactly analogous to what is hold by 
the grammarians in regard to tho origin of 
apabhrumHas. Pataujali 3 maintains that 
apaSabilas or pervortod forms are tho rosult of 
imperfect imitation and inborn inoptitudo. 
Bhartrhari has the following : Sanskrit is a 
divine tongue current from tiino immemorial ; s 
it has undergone distortion at the hands of 
those who failed to give utteranco to tho correct 
Sanskrit word by reason of their natural 


1 ft? I— Sabara-bbStfa. 

* |~Mah5bba?ya, Vol.I, p. 10. 

* -<$[ Vokyapadlya, Kir. 1. ICG. 
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incompetency. They are also significant like 
correct words, hat their signification is a matter 
of inference, 1 that is to say, they become signi- 
ficant only by recalling the corresponding correct 
-words with which they have close resemblance. 

(vii) In the bhavartJiaclhikarana , there is a 
discussion as to whether noun or verb is related 
to the result ( apurva ). As it is produced by 
the action, apurva is connected with the word 
indicating the verb and not with words de- 
noting either substance or qualities. 2 The Mim. 
Sutra, 2.1,1, enjoins that all verbs should signify 
action. This view bears close comparison with 
the statement of Patanjali (Icriyavacano dhcituh 
and bhavavacano dhatuh). The view of the 
Mimamsakas regarding the meaning of the root 
and of the suffix (result and action res- 
pectively) is different from that of the gram- 
marians. 3 The Mini. Sutras, 2.1.3 and 2.1.4, 
give the definitions of naman and akhyata 
respectively, which 4 remind us of the definitions 
suggested by Yaska. The Mim. Sutra, 2.1.6, 
•speaks of a twofold division of action, namely, 
primary and secondary, and the subsequent rules 
give their definitions. 5 

1 ay filter: I 

rceTW mmi: H— v akyapadiya, Ear. 1. 151. 

2 ^ ?.m I— gabara-bha?ya.. 

3 'erraeh, i 

4 {— Nirukta. 

c 3S ^ ^ enfir WT^JjcnfiT TE^^c^cI— and 
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The N yava system, specially the Navya- 
nyaya has made valuable contributions to the 
study of grammar. The Naiyayikas are credited 
with having expounded the most scientific theory 
about the origin of sound. To the Naiyayikas, 
sabda is a quality of the sky, i.e., space (Sabda- 
gunamakuSam). Though they have taken Sabda 
as the product of human effort, the Naiyayikas 
have included sabda or, more properly, verbal 
cognition, within the category of pramanas.' 
In accordance with their view, sabda is liable to 
production and destruction 1 2 — two important 
characteristics of all things that are kUrya or 
non-eternal. They have sought to explain the 
relation between sabda and its meaning with 
reference to the will of God. Soldi or primary 
signification of a word is not determined, hold 
the Naiyayikas, by social convention, but seems 
to have been fixed by the volition of God 
(sahketa) expressed in the following strain : ‘ let 
this word he denotative of this sense ’ ( ayam 
sabdo’mumartham pratipadaxjatu) . According 
to the Naiyayikas, Sabda-bodha or verbal 
knowledge is derivable from a sentence s and not 
from individual words ; and so far as verbal 
cognition is concerned, the knowledge of 


1 JffiTunft I — Ny&ya-Sutra, 1. 3. 

’ suppfiouiwvvv and ■snftwHRfeniraiq i— 

Nyaya-Sutraa, 2. 2. 12 and 2. 2. 14. 

s i 

331^1 ^ %nt: u — SabdaSakti., Ear. 12. 
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visesanct 1 (adjective) must have precedence to 
that of visesya (noun). They have made a 
distinction between Upasargas and ■’Niyatas, 
holding the former to be indicative ( dyotaka ) 
and the latter as directly expressive of sense 
(vacaJca). 

Gahgesa’s Tat tvacin tarn ani is an epoch- 
making work, remarkable throughout by 
its originality of thought ; it ushered in a 
new order of thinking that was readily assi- 
milated by the later grammarians. The 
Tattvacintamani is, indeed, a valuable record 
marking the height of perfection which the 
Indian thought had reached at that time. 
Scholars of outstanding genius' such as 
Kaghunatha, Matliuranatha, Jagadisa and 
Gadadhara tried their level best to popularise 
this new school of logic following in tbe wake 
of Gangesa. This work is divided into four 
parts’ dealing with perception, analogy, inference 
and sab da. 

The sabda-hhand,a deals, among other things, 
with all important problems of grammar : 
(i) it has established the trustworthiness of 
sabda as a pramdna {%%) it has advanced argu- 
ments in support of the non-eternal character 
of sabdct ; (Hi) it has shown how to determine 
the sakti or primary signification of words ; 


I 
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(tv) it Ins !,’i\ on an wlequito treatment of 
Bhalit, 'Upasartja, Nipbln and Samusa; (r) it lias 
elaborately dealt with expectancy, compatibility, 
proximity and import is import int factors of 
verb il knowledge , and (ci) it lias discussed tbo 
question of the nnsin of Lorrupt words (apa- 
blnamias) Dow indispensable .Tngadls'a’s 
S ibdasaktiprakasika and Gnd&dhnrn’s, Vjutpatti* 
vida are for tbo proper study of tbe plnlosoplij 
of Sanskrit grammir lias already been pointed 
out 

In Grammar lies the origin of the science 
of Poetics The Ataipkaia-ilslrci is not le«s 
akin to Grimmar than is tbo Nirukta. The 
contribution of grammar is non hero so 
prominent is in this particular branch of 
study The science of poetics miy bo nid 
to hate been prmcipilly Insod on grainmai 
Sabdn and nitha not on!} form tile subject 
of grammar but liaio also provided the 
fundamental b isis upon wliicli stands the whole 
fabnc of the Alamluta Suslra Vyahaiami and 
A lamkara are organically connected and used 
to be studied in Indn as cogn ite departments 
of stud} 

The rhetoricians or Alimkankas have ex- 
tensively dealt with poetic il compositions with 
special reference to their merits and defects 
Having regard to vvbat constitutes tlio 
essence of poetry, they have expounded the 
doctnne of vyaujana and made an elaborate 
treatment of rasa 
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Poetry is the outcome of joy. Endowed 
with the power of articulating his voice and 
bom in the midst of magnificent beauties of 
nature, man feels naturally inclined to clothe 
his emotions in a rapturous and rhythmical 
language, seeking proper expression for the 
music of his heart and tending to give a 
poetic touch to his thought, when he is in 
an ecstasy of joy. Whether it is c a spontaneous 
overflow of powerful emotions’ or whether 
it ‘makes us inhabitants of a world to which 
the familiar world is a chaos/ poetry appears 
to be the living manifestation of the internal 
storehouse of joy. Poetry has been rightly 
called hladaikamayl , that is to say, ‘compre- 
hending joy alone, rising from a source 
that is often represented as the sea of joy 
(anandabdhi). 

The three attributes generally ascribed to 
Brahman are Being ( satta )/ Consciousness ( cit ) 
and Joy ( anandct ). To a Vedantin, the tran- 
scendental self is an inexhaustible source of 
joy. The expression raso vai sail 2 is explained 
by the Vedantins in such a way as to identify 
the supreme self with rasa — the joy of all joys. 
A religious devotee, particularly a Vaisnava, 
adores a deity who is the repository of all 


1 I — Vedanta- Sutra, 1. 1. 12. 

?! <51331 ¥RffT I — Sankara-bbasya. 
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beauty, full of joy and tho bestower of all blc.«- 
ings. Sri Krsna, as depicted in tbo Jlhngnvntn, 
is an incarnation of joy and lovo, charac- 
terised by things that aro not only exceedingly 
beautiful but servo to excite the most pleasant 
emotions in a moniont of deep dovofion. If 
the supremo Godhead has any conceivnhlo 
form, or, to put tho idea in a different 
way, if tho formless is at all cognisable in 
any particular form, it is joy nnd joy alone. 
Ha is, to spoak tho truth, tho embodiment 
of joy. The r$is of tho Upanisads have called 
him rasa and amrla — tho fountain aourco of 
perpetual joy . 1 One that dwells in us all is 
joy 3 itself, serene and supremo ; it is tho im- 
mortal {amrla) in all beings that makes us 
sometimes joyful ovon in tho midst of cares, nnd 
anxieties. What is called muhti or final 
emancipation is only a stato of ovorlasting joy, 
what the ijojins yearn to attain is a sercuo joy 
that knows no hounds ; what tho artist designs 
to paint is the image of tho one that is most 
beautiful and joyful ; what tho poots of all ages 
have been eager to depict with all their re- 
sources of imagination is the figure of perfect 
beauty and joy. The ultimato motivo of all 
arts is to find out this eternal sourco of 
joy, the attainment of which quenches all 
thirsts and satisfies all mundane desiros. To 


’ ,!ai WHOrf J 15 I and anil fawn |_-TaiUirIjopani:aJ. 
* esl^mnt I — Safikara-bbaaya. 
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those who have visualised the Beautiful in 
themselves, the whole world appears to he 
dancing in an ecstasy of divine joy. 

Poetry is the expression of such joy. The 
mission of a poet is to reveal this thrill of joy 
hidden in the storehouse of nature, touching 
those tender chords of the heart that are 
naturally moved by emotions. The poet is a 
creator in the idealistic sense of the term, his 
creation being a world of ideal beauty — a dream- 
land shining with touches of fine imagery. JRasa 
which forms the life of poetry is brought into 
existence by the genius of the poet through the 
suggestiveness of his composition. The imagina- 
tive pictures drawn by the poet are different 
from those that are found in the world of 
experience . 1 

The art of poetry seems to have been culti- 
vated in India from a very long time. The 
hymns of the Vedas, which embody the most 
ancient literary records, are sjjecimens of 
beautiful poetry with considerable amount of 
rhetorical embellishment here and there. The 
hymns in their simple flow represent the 
genuine outburst of a heart seized with extreme 
joy and wonder, excited by the awe-inspiring 
splendour of nature on all sides. More poetical 


1 i 

— Kavyapraka^a, Ear. T. 
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in outlook are the Itamiiyana and the MahS- 
bharata — two great monumental works in 
Sanskrit epio poetry, written in simple hut 
elegant style, and preserving a brilliant record 
oE Indian culture in all its phases. These two 
epoch-making works prepared the ground for 
the advent of a more advanced type of classical 
poetry as is evident from the works of Kalidasa 
and others. The sweet melody and high-flown 
similes of Kalidasa, the pathetic touches of 
Bhavabbuti and the beautiful expressions of 
Sriharsa will continue to keep the poetical 
horizon of India reverberated for ages to 
come. 

Turning to the definition of Kavya, we find 
that it is SaMa and artha that go to constitute 
a Kavya} The body 1 * * 4 of a Kavya, to use the 
language of the rhetoricians, is composed of 
two elements, namely, 6ahda and artha, or a 
combination of words capable of expressing 
the intended sense. 5 A word, some hold, 1 
expressive of a beautiful sense is Kavya. 
Visvanatha has laid greater stress on rasa, 
comprehending it to be the vital element of 
poetic compositions. To quote his definition, 
Kavya 6 is a combination of words possessing 
rasa in an appreciable extent. 

1 awmif i — Ea^rspratssa. 

* vsrri 1 — Ekavall. 

s q-OSfrit I — Kkvjadarsa. 

4 vmvq l — RasagafigSdkara. 

4 I-— Sabiiyadarpatja. 
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Kcwya is generally divided into two classes, 
namely, superior and inferior, A poetical 
composition , 1 where the suggested sense appeals 
more beautifully to our sentiment than the 
meaning ordinarily expressed by words, is 
known as the best type of poetry. An inferior 
class of poetry is one that is characterised by 
only sonorous words and marked by the 
absence of suggestiveness (maximum of words 
with minimum of sense). Mammata has referred 
to the grammatical doctrine of Sphota in 
connection with the definition of the superior 
class of poetry. 

The Alamkarikas have divided words into 
three classes , 2 namely, vacaha (expressive), 
laksanika (indicative) and vyanjaka (suggestive). 
This threefold division, it must be remembered , 8 
refers intrinsically to the designation ( upadhi ) 
and not to the object designated ( upadJieya ), 
because there are no fixed classes of words as 
denotative, indicative and suggestive. The 
same word, say Q-aiiga , as in the expression 
Gahgayam gJiosah, may be taken either as 
denotative or indicative according to the context 
and propriety of sense. It should be particularly 
noticed here that vyanjana, as an additional 
vrtti} has been accorded a prominent place only 


^rfecC. I — Kavyapraka&a, 4. 

2 ; 0TVTW)' I — KSvyaprakaea. 

2 ?T I — 
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in tho science of Poetics and not in other systems 
of thought. 

The grammarians have acknowledged fnkti 
(primary signification) and In/rjnnS (secondary 
sense or implied signification), and, consequently, 
recognised hotli tacaUa and Wk§a\fika as two 
kinds of words. Lnksana is called by other 
names also, such as npnearn, tiropa, etc., and tho 
sense that is indicated is often called bliakla 
in philosophical treatises. Golnnin 1 lias enu- 
merated the causes that give riso to upacTtra 
or transference of one’s attributes lo another.* 
Quite in agreement with Gotamn and nlmost 
in the same language, Pntafijali 5 lias under tho 
rule Pap., 4. 1. 48, clearly shown tho four 
different circumstances under which ZakfitiiS 
is usually resorted to. Visvanatlia’s definition * 
of Xal-fauii is materially tho same ns suggosted 
by the rhotoricians. 

Bhartrhnri has divided tho meanings of words 
as [/anna (secondry signification) nnd mukhya 
(primary signifiation) and has shown twofold 
upacam (imposition) as pertaining to lahila nnd 
art ha. Those who take one word * as capable of 
expressing several meanings, that is to say, 


1 NySya.Sutia, 2. 2, C3. 

* |~IM. 

9 ’Efgffo I Tn^T- q i 

l— MahSbhSSja. 

* fciTr^ej i— “BhSjSparicclieda, 

- j|— V&kyopadfya, 2 , 252 . 
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find only one word like go which is applicable 
to both cow-individual and Vahlka , have 

their theory based on the assumption- of 
restricted or accidental meanings . 1 It must 
be, however, remembered that a word does not 
simultaneously express more than one meaning . 2 
The other meanings, apart from what is called 
primary signification, seem to be quite as good 
as synonyms, comprehensible by either 
context or connection with some other words . 3 
Bkartrhari 4 maintains that the word go which 
is used to denote a being possessing dewlap, 
hump, hoofs, etc., Js also applied to Vahlka 
(an inhabitant of Vahlka — modern Punjab) on 
account of his proverbial similarity to an ox in 
point of dullness. How, then, are we to justify 
the division of meaning as gauna and muJchyco? 
The first meaning, we must admit, seems to have 
obtained more currency than the latter, that is 
to say, the word go is popularly used to denote 
a cow and implies Vahlka only indirectly or 
accidentally. The author of the Vakyapadlya 5 
states clearly that it is popular and accidental 
usage that renders one meaning mukhya or 
gauna. In connection with imposition ( upacdra ) 

1 I — Punyaraja. 

s VFPTO *1 Pistil VVet «C<I feist I — Vfikyapadiya. 

3 VT vtVT ’Tg scj <rj <,*if I — Ibid. 

4 w fq<sft i 

WOT OT OTlttK) II — Wid. 

B I^c^’ fwjff I — Ibid. 
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pertaining to arlha, Bliartrhari : speaks of two 
kinds of meanings, namely, smrupa or naturally 
fixed by its very form and bcihya as is indicated 
by imposition or upacara. The word go denotes 
a class gotva by the force of mnkhyartha, and 
the same is transferred to Vahika for the purpose 
of implying the same amount of stupidity and 
dullness on the part of a Vuhilca. Thus, we find 
that the Alamkarikas not only agree with the 
grammarians in regard to the circumstances 
and causes that necessitate the acceptance of 
Laksana, but have made use of the same 
examples ( Gaiigayam ghosah and gaurvaliikah). 

The difference is, however, remarkable so far 
as regards the treatment of vyanjana in the 
science of Poetics. Vyanjana, as distinct from 
both sakti and Laksana, has been given a 
prominent place in discourses on Poetics, though 
an additional vriti like vyanjana is not actually 
accepted by other schools of thought. In 
accordance with the view of the Alamkarikas, 
it is Vyanjana or suggestiveness that gives rise 
to rasa in all poetical compositions. As Sakti 
and Lak$ana are not sufficient to bring out the 
sense of extreme coldness and sanctity of the 
Ganges, in the expression Gaiigayam ghosah, 
the Alamkarikas were compelled, as it were, to 


1 VSkyapadtya, 2, 256. 

WOTrot, srsna sft sumimh ; i-Po W araj». 
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acknowledge the suggestiveness of words . 1 
The Naiyayikas and the earlier grammarians 
have not recognised vyanictna as an additional 
meaning like the Alamkarikas. 

Jagadlsa 2 has referred to the same example 
mukham vikasitasmitam (face blooming with a 
smile) whereby suggestiveness has been estab- 
lished by Mammata and others, and discussed 
at length whether vyanjana is at all worthy 
of recognition. There is no justification, he 
argues , 3 to recognise the existence of some- 
thing like suggestiveness, so far as the direct 
or indirect meaning of a word is concerned. 
The so-called suggested sense, i.e., extreme 
coldness and sanctity, or fragrance (i.e., the 
smiling face is as fragrant as flowers) is deriv- 
able by the usual mental cognition, the special 
beauty of the erotic sentiment ( camatkdra ) being 
a matter of mental apprehension (manasa-bodha) . 

The meanings of words , 4 says Bhartrhari, 
are not only determined by their very forms, but 
there are other instruments such as, sentence, 
context, time, place, etc., which also help us 


1 wsf i 

>91 V || — Sabityadarpana. 

2 Sabdagaktiprakagika, under Ear. 24. 

M'Mdlhci stsrfk 'tgcnm: 'p^c^Tci i 

I — Sabdasakfci., under Ear. 24. 

^1% kv^fcj; u — Vakyapadiya, 2. 316. 
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in ascertaining the intended sense, specially 
when a word happens to havo more than one 
meaning. When the primary signification ot 
a word having several meanings is fixed or 
restricted by association, etc. (ns shown by 
Bhnrtrhan), the other meanings, holds Mam- 
mata, 1 ate to bo regarded ns suggested (rynngyn}. 
This is called suggestion based on primary 
sense in the scienco of Poetics. 

There is no ovidenco to beliovo that ri/anjan'i 
was ever recognised by tho nnciont. grammarians. 
Among tho grammarians, Ntiges i has definitely 
supported vijaiijam, nnd bo lays much emphasis 
on the desirability of acknowledging it from 
the standpoint of grammar. 3 Nr.gesa has, 
however, tried to show that he was not tho 
first among tho grammarians to recogniso 
vyahjanu as such. In accordance with his inter- 
pretation, the grammarians,' like Bhartjlmri and 
others, have also indirectly referred to lyailjani) 
by supporting indicativonoss (dyotakalca) of 
the Nipiilos and taking sphoto ns wlmt is 
suggested by sound. With Nagcia, dyotahatva 
is the same as vyahjakatva. Tho sonso of 
perfection in prajayati and that of measuring 
in pradelam vilikhati is nothing but suggested, 
because lalmya in such eases is not admissible 


H— Kuvyaprftk&$a, 1. 10 

* [— Mafijuji, p. ICO. 

ibvi. 
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owing to the absence of primary signification 
on the part of Nipatas. Thus, what we call 
dyotahatva in connection with Nipdtas and 
dksepahatva in relation to Karmapravacaniya 
are only different in names, but indicate the 
same thing, viz., suggestiveness ( vyanjaJcatvd ). 

The science of Poetics comes in closer touch 
with grammar in regard to the problem of 
rhetorical defects ( dosa ). The entire discourse 
on dosa is more or less grammatical in nature. 
The most prominent among them are as follows : 
cyutasamshrti 1 (ungrammatical form) such as 
anunathate for anundthati ; aprayuhta (not 
sanctioned by popular usage) as daivatah ; 
for daivatam ; asamartha (incompetent) as hanti 
in the sense of gacchati ; nirarthalca (meaningless) 
as hi in mama hi gauri ; avacaha (not capable of 
expressing the sense), as the use of the word dina 
in the sense of ‘bright’ ; avimrstavidheyamsa 
(to place the predicate before the subject), 
as nyahkaro’yameva instead of ayameva 
nyahhdrah, etc. It must be, however, remembered 
that these and similar other grammatical 
mistakes were committed by the poet almost 
unconsciously. Poets found it often difficult 
to abide by the rigid rules of grammar, and 
even the most famous of our poets had the 
boldness of using certain forms in direct vio- 
lation of the rules of grammar. This is why 
Mallinatha often calls them nirctnJcusa (un- 
governable). 


2 KavyaprakaSa, 7. 
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The beautiful poetry of thd ; Vedas exhibit* 
a considerable amount of rhetorical excellence. 
Sometimes -wo meet with oxamplcs of beautiful 
similes and metaphors in tho hymns. The pouts 
of tho IJk-Vedn have not only poured forth 
ritualistic prayers and invocations to the forces 
of nature, but also succeeded in giving n stamp 
of poetical beauty to their expressions by 
making use of some well-conceived figures of 
speech, mostly similes and metaphors. 
Tho sun-god 1 * * * (riding in a chariot drawn by 
seven horses) running after tho resplendent 
Pawn (u?as) is compared to n man following a 
beautiful woman. IIow brilliant is the concep- 
tion with a touch of classical beauty ! Again, 
the goddess of Vile 1 is described as unfolding 
her graceful person to a learned man, just as 
a loving wifo dressed in fair garments shows 
herself to her husband. 17c have other instances 
of beautiful similes in tho following: ‘just as ono 5 
sifts tho barley corn by means of n sievo, ovon 
so tho wise discriminates tho corroct words by 
intelligence ‘as tho water of a pond is agitated 
by a strong wind;’ and ‘overcoming 1 the sins just 
. as crossing a river by means of a boat.’ A woll- 
chosen metaphor conveniently used in tho 
, Upanisads to show tho dilloroneo botwoon 

1 nyi ?sl5ss sKsisI mat n fitswwfii svm i— nfc.Vea», i. io 

123 . 

’ ant awsps' Pure" at-Ved», io s. 71. 

* ferasr snail ns stn >nrer s wtmi 1 — Iba. 

* sins sfinpifit: 1 — Ifcid. 
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jlmtman and paramatman is as follows : * two 
beautiful 1 * birds related to each other by mutual 
friendship reside in the same tree, one of them 
eating the sweet fruit ( pippala ) and the other only 
witnessing without partaking of tbe fruit.’ 
There are other instances of beautiful upama 
such as hamsdviva patatamd (falling like swans), 
simho na bhlma aijadhani bibhrat (holding 
weapons as dreadful as lions) and so on. 
Here and there we meet with brilliant poetic 
expressions as amrtasya putrali (the children 
of the immortal) ; ftasya panthdmanveti sadlm 
(following the path of righteousness); rtena 
rtamapihitam (truth veiled by truth) ; cluto 
demnaman ( Agni is described as the messenger 
of the gods) and dyaurvali pita prthivi mdtd 
(heaven is your father and the earth is your 
mother). These show unmistakably that the JZsis 
of the Kk-Veda were acquainted with the 
poetical use of beautiful metaphors. 

Grammar seems to have some bearing upon 
alamlcara or figures of speech, specially upon 
upama. As one radically connected with most 
of the alamlcaras and one that lends supreme 
excellence to poetry in general, upama is placed 
at the head of all figures of speech. The 
main principle underlying upama , viz., similarity' 3 . 


1 i — Rk-yeda, 5 . e. 78. 

3 vr $wr writ wrt vftwsiRt 1 ^nwwr- 

JTVWVt I— Rk-Veda, 1. 22.U64. 

* 1 — Kavyaprakaga, 
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between two different objects ( samSua-dharma ), 
has been clearly explained by the rules of 
grammar (Han., 2.1.55 and 2.1.5G). Sddrtya ov 
similarity means tadbhinnatve sati taigata- 
blwjodharmavattvam, viz-, two tilings are said 
to be similar when they are materially different 
but possess some common properties. The 
particles and suffixes that often indicate 
similarity (vati, tea, yatlia) arc also clearly 
shown by the rules of grammar (Pan., 5.1.105). 
Jlmulasyeva (like the cloud) occurs in the 
Ek-Veda and has been made use of by the 
grammarians as an instance where the case- 
ending is not dropped ( nUya-samasa ). The 
expression puruqavyaghrah (a tiger-like man) 
shows that the man, though different from 
the tiger, as belonging to two distinct 
species, possesses those qualities such 
as valour, strength, courage, etc., which are 
generally found in the tiger. Under the rule 
upamanani samanyavacanaih (Pan., 2.1.55), 
Patanjali 1 has thoroughly dealt with the 
characteristics of upumana and upameya. 
He says that two things are generally related 
to each other as npamana and npameya when 
they are in possession of some properties that 
are common to both. Quite in keeping with 
the Alarakarikas, Pataujali 2 has explained 

m SFTFH ififas . 

Mababbajya, under the rule Pa? , 2 1. 55 . 

Mi ar •rot rTOnbraT 
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the expression candramukhi devadatta by 
observing that qualities in the moon such 
as gracefulness to the sight is transferred to 
the face on account of its striking similarity 
with the moon. The popular example under 
the rule Pan., 2. 1. 55, ie., ghanasyamah 1 
(black as the cloud), where the common 
property is expressly mentioned, is an attribute 
of Krsna, who is often compared to a cloud on 
account of his black complexion. The Vedic 
expression 2 mrgo na bhlmah (fierce as the beast) 
is a similar instance where the common property, 
i.e., dreadfulness is clearly pointed out. 




1 I 

1 Rk-Veda, 1. 21. c 154. 
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EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS ON THE 
WORKS OF THE AUTHOR. 


1 The Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar— (published by the 
University of Calcutta) 

Mahamahopadhyatja Bamacatara Sarma , SahityacaTija, M A,, 
Senior Professor of Sanskrit Patna College — 

*'I hat an opportunity of going through the papers on the 
Philosophy Sanskrit Grammar written by Dr. Prabhat Chandra 
Chakral arti, Ph D These writings show profound study 

and capacity ft learch He has selected a rather difficult field for 
his study bat has a »ady dealt with it with thoroughness marvellous 
for his age and limited resources available in the conntry ’* 

Prof S,N Dasgupta, M A , Ph D (Cal), Ph D (Cantab), I E S , 
Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College — 

“Dr Prabhat Chandra Chakrabarti, M A , Ph D has hecn making 
a special study of Panini s Grammar, the Mahabhasya of PataQjali, 
the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhan and other kindred works on gramma 
tical literature and philosophy of grammar He has been the first 
man to undertake a study of philosophy of grammar a difficult and 
abstruse line of research, in which no work has hitherto been done 
either in Europe or tn India " 

2 Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus (published in the Journal 
of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol XII 1925) 

Ufahamahopadhyai/a Dr Ganganath Jha, M A., D Litt , Vice 
Chancellor, Allahabad University — 

* I have formed the impression that it was an important piece of 
research on a subject to which practically no attention had been given 
till now , it aUo evinced the promise of a very important and fascinat- 
ing field of study and research I hope you will be soon placed in a 
position where you will be sufficiently free from cares to bo able to 
devote your entire attention to your important studies and research ” 
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A. Barriedale Keith, Regius Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology at the University of Edinburgh, 

“ I have read your papers with care and I consider that they set 
forth in a clear and effective manner the fundamental doctrines of 
Indian speculations on questions of Speecji. The adduction of the 
evidence of the Mahabha?ya and of the Vakyapadiya is specially 
interesting and valuable, and all who are interested in linguistic 
matters must be glad to have so convenient a summary, disengaged 
from the unnecessary detail, of the views of Sanskrit grammarians.” 

M. Wintcmitz , Ph. D., Professor of Indian Philology and of 
Ethnology at the German University of Prague : — 

“ It is not too much to say that grammar is the only science in which 
the ancient Indians by f ~nrr red all other nations of antiquity. No 
wonder that both grammarians and philosophers were not content with 
studying the grammar of Sanskrit, but also occupied themselves with 
speculations on the science of language. Your papers are a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of these speculations. It is interesting 
to see how tjhese problems have been approached from different points 
of view by grammarians, philosophers and students of poetics, 

L. D. Barnett of the British Museum ■, — 

“ I think your work a very instructive and useful statement of the 
leading facts.” 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, January 1926, pages 123-124 
(reviewed by J. Charpentier) — 

“ It seems that the author has stated his points in a fairly clear 
way, and has given an analysis of the often very intricate linguistic 
speculations belonging to the ancient schools of Hindu grammarians 
and philosophers.” 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies — Vol. IV, part II, Nov. 
1926. pp. 377-379— 

‘‘This work is an interesting contribution to the history of 
linguistics and is an attempt to bring into a consistent whole the 
linguistic theories of arfcient Hindu philosophers and grammarians. 
v The author gives a fairly complete exposition of Hindu theories on 
the origin of language and his treatment of the well-known controversy 
on the oternity of sound shows considerable freshness and sound 
judgement,” < 
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Dr V Letny, Professor of Indian Philology in the University of 
Prague — 

** Tour essay is an able enrichment of onr grammatical studies." 

3 The Mahabhisya of Palanjall— Ahnlka I 

Trahslated into English for the drat time with historical, gramma 
twal, philological and philosophical notes 

E J Thomas, M A D Litt , Senior Under I ibrarlan, Cambridge 
University — 

" It is a work thoronphly worth doinp, first because a good 
translation like yonra with your xaluahlc and exhaustive notes will 
form tbo best possible commentary for ordinary students of this preat 
work 

Forther tbo translation will bo invaluable to others who ate 
studying Indian history and antiquities, and you woull make it 
accessible to those who are not prepared to due into the original 
I have examined the part yon bate completed, and think it very 
ably done I hope yon will atick to* your purpose to translate the 
whole and thua establish a place for yourself in Sanskrit scholarship 
and confer a great boon on western scholars " 

A B Jvsiih, Edinburgh — 

" I am very glad that a scholar h&a at last appeared with the leisure 
and equipment sufficient to undertake the task of translating the 
MabibbSijja which remains largely a dosed book for the world of 
scholarship I have no donbt that you will accomplish a work of the 
highest importance in the field of Sanskrit grammar " 

IXah&mahopUdhyiya Dr Ganganalh Jha , M A , D Lilt — 

** Many thanks for the specimen pages of your valuable work on 

be Mahabb&jya I bopo you will be given the timo and the facility 
for completing this work on the magnificent acalo on which yon have 
begun it ” 

Prof, E J Iiapson : — 

“All that lean say is that your translation of tho Mah5bli5?ya 
will bo most useful and moat welcome It is a difficult work, and 
I most cordially wish you all success m your great undertaking ” 
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In accordance with the definition as suggested 
by theNaiyayikas, Karanct is the same as Karana 
(pyaparavab karanam karanam) only with this 
difference that karcinct is closely associated with 
the action, i.e., cause, when it is actually in ope- 
ration to bring about the accomplishment of the 
action, is what is called karanct in grammar. 
Gadadhara maintains that the words hartr- 
vyciparadlmiatva should be added to the above 
definition ( vyaparavat karanam karanam ) so as 

o 

to clearlv indicate the subserviencv of Karanct 

• » * 

to the agent. An accessory (as Karana) t as we 
find, cannot accomplish the action unless and 
until it is set to work by the agent ( kartr - 
viniyoga). This being the actual state of 
things, one may possibly bring forward the 
argument that it is more plausible to attribute 
the adjunct sadhahaiama to the agent itself 
in preference to Karana . 1 Bhartrhari 2 meets 
this objection by saying that the primary func- 
tion of the agent is to employ the accessories 
to operation 3 which, thus engaged, immediately 
accomplish the action. This is to show how 
Karana comes between the agent and the action, 
and, consequently, has greater proximity to the- 
operation than the agent itself. 


Helaraja. 

2 t ff AAt «?irri 

|1 — Vakyapadiya, 3. 93, 

3 fir graosioiT* i 
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Now it is sufficiently clear why Karana is suit! 
to he sadhakatama in relation to other accessories. 
Bhartrhari has again alluded to tho prepon- 
derance of aicahsa and tho difference between 
the agent and Karana by referring to tho 
example asischinalli (whore the function of 
the agent has been attributed to the instrumental, 
viz., sword, with a view to indiento tho indepen- 
dent activity or excessive power for accom- 
plishing the action on the part of Karana). In 
the above example, it should be noted' 1 the 
sharpness of the sword comes to bo regarded 
as Karana wlion the sword itself is used ns 
the agent. 

Though apparently synonymous, /win and 
Karana arc, however, distinguished 1 by the 
grammarians, the criterion of such difference 
being ‘the invariable association with the action’ 
on the part of Karana. The first and foremost 
thing necessary for a Kiiraka is to have close 
relation with tho action. Kctu generally gives 
the idea of a substance and has practically no 
invariable connection with tho actiou. Bha(toji 3 
has clearly elucidated this distinction. A 
substance unconnected with action is called 
hetu, but Karana, as a form of Karaka, is 


. ’ 'SHiifW ^ to# ihvnfr natf ft?:— v«kj» P «dij», s. oi. 

* SKUfePanit f9: smsf Pcrafisgtj— n<i. 

! sssnfeemoi ftmhnrsiwxi =t xwt i 

qUHti g ftrmnuiPvo: aaquhnni 't ll — -Bhatioji under the rale 
Pan. 2. 3. 23. 



